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Chestnut   &   Thirteenth   Streets 


A  charming  and  fascinating 
display  of  distinctive  and  origin- 
ally styled  garments,  especially 
designed  for  the  College  Girl,  for 
formal  and  informal  occasions. 
The  wide  latitude  for  the  exercise 
of  individual  taste  is  nowhere 
better  exemplified  than  at  this 
establishment.  Your  inspection 
is  respectfully  invited. 
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Editorial 

AN  o£6ce  of  general  intercession,  in  some  places  recited  yearly,  numbers 
among  its  clauses  a  prayer  on  behalf  of  "all  institutions  of  sound 
learning."  In  the  blessings  thus  invoked  Brjn  Mawr  may  justly 
claim  a  principal  right;  and  that  she  has  earned  and  kept  that 
right  we  can  never  be  too  thankful.  To  all  women,  and  to  all  scholars, 
her  standard  of  women's  scholarship,  established  from  the  beginning  on 
the  highest  level,  and  never  since  cheapened  or  compromised,  is  meet 
subject  of  rejoicing.  It  is  no  derogation,  however,  from  that  standard 
if  we  also  rejoice  that  around  it,  in  process  of  the  years,  has  grown 
up  a  framework  of  sentiment  and  tradition  in  itself  well  deserving  study. 
The  setting  should  be  worthy  of  the  jewel.  And  in  an  era  marked 
above  all  else  by  its  taking  seriously  the  study  of  social  phenomena,  it  will 
not  be  thought  frivolous  to  consider  Bryn  Mawr,  not  as  an  academic,  but 
simply  as  a  human  community. 

Against  this  community,  it  may  at  once  be  acknowledged,  there  are 
some  things  to  be  said.  For  instance,  its  machinery  is  geared  too  high. 
Under  the  pressure  of  accumulated  interests  the  problem  "how  to  live 
on  twenty-four  hours  a  day"  has  reached  a  degree  of  acuteness  that  finds 
too  often  its  only  relief  in  a  costly  sacrifice  of  sleep.  Again,  by  absorption 
in  itself  the  community  comes  to  overrate  the  importance  of  its  own  judg- 
ments, till  a  deal  of  valuable  thought  and  feeling  goes  to  waste,  on  the 
one  hand  in  fostering  and  on  the  other  in  resisting  prejudices  too  trivial 
to  deserve  attention.  More  counts  might  be  added.  But  in  dwelling  (as 
editorial  habit  is)  on  what  we  could  wish  otherwise,  we  falsify  proportion. 
The  worst  we  can  say  of  ourselves,  after  all,  is  merest  qualification  of  the 
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great  outstanding  fact  that  we  find  it  good  to  be  together.  To  better  pur- 
pose, therefore,  we  may  reckon  up  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  this  fact  is  so. 

We  have  lived,  during  the  time  that  we  have  been  here,  in  a  miniature 
world,  simplified  by  uniformity  of  age  and  sex,  but  in  many  ways  an 
epitome  of  the  larger  world  outside.  We  have  lived  for  the  most  part  in 
extreme  detachment  from  that  larger  world, — now  almost  forgetting  its 
existence,  now  surveying  its  vast  and  terrible  organism  with  easy  compre- 
hensiveness from  the  security  of  our  "separate  star";  but  within  our  own 
bounds  we  have  been  in  constant  and  close  intercourse  vdth  representa- 
tives of  regions,  creeds,  customs  other  than  our  own, — national,  indeed, 
in  their  diversity,  not  to  say  cosmopolitan.  Such  intercourse  must,  if 
anything  could,  have  gone  far  to  rub  off  our  provincialities,  to  broaden 
our  outlook,  and  to  break  up  into  living  plasticity  the  rigid  channels  of 
our  thought.  A  system  of  occupations  so  varied  and  so  balanced  as  to 
call  into  play — and  that  in  competition  with  others — almost  every 
faculty  of  body  and  mind  must  have  disclosed  to  us  hitherto  unsus- 
pected deficiencies  in  our  own  equipment,  and  thereby  lent  us  the 
first  help  towards  supplying  them.  Another  aid  to  the  knowledge  and 
command  of  ourselves  has  been  offered  us  in  our  unexampled  liberty. 
We  have  been  trusted  as  we  never  were  trusted  before,  with  the  disposal 
of  our  own  time,  with  the  responsibility  of  our  own  conduct;  and  we  have 
learned  to  keep  of  our  own  choice  a  stricter  rule  than  was  ever  laid  upon 
us  by  others.  For  our  moral  development,  finally,  few  things  can  be  more 
important  than  the  atmosphere  of  idealism  which  has  prevailingly  sur- 
rounded us;  for  our  little  society  surpasses  its  larger  model  chiefly  in  the 
elimination  as  social  factors  of  most  of  the  lower  human  motives.  In 
especial,  we  know  that  each  of  us  has  been  estimated,  not  by  anything 
external  to  herself,  but  solely  by  what  she  in  herself  was  believed  to  be. 

But  our  discipline  has  not  been  all  severe.  The  intricate  web  of  rela- 
tions and  obligations  which  involves  us  is  penetrated  through  all  its  meshes 
with  the  delight,  the  solace,  the  inspiration  of  companionship.  The  drama  of 
our  daily  life  enacts  itself  against  a  background  of  a  beauty  and  a  harmony 
that,  unobtrusive  as  they  are,  send  into  our  hearts  continuous  and  abiding 
joy.  That  drama  has  its  own  ever  fresh  picturesqueness,  blending  the  charm 
of  modern  and  antique,  of  court  and  cloister.  The  ordered  sequence  of  every 
college  year  is  a  lovely  and  eloquent  ritual,  touched  by  time  to  brighten,  not 
to  dull.    And  who  that  was  once  part  of  it  can  ever  forget  May  Day,  crown- 
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ing  the  four  years'  cycle  with  the  supreme  revelation  of  what  ecstasy,  what 
fulfilment  are  possible  to  a  corporate  life  that  is  truly  one ! 

AU  hopeful  tendencies  of  our  era  converge  toward  one  end, — the  ideal 
commonwealth.  In  colleges,  better  perhaps  than  anysvhere  else,  is  repro- 
duced for  the  study  of  the  huge,  chaotic  modern  world  the  small,  intense 
city-state  of  antiquity.  We  who  go  forth  from  our  own  "city  set  on  a  hill" 
carry  with  us  many  a  precious  personal  memory,  too  intimate  to  be  shared. 
Well  for  us,  and  for  others,  if  we  take  with  us  also,  into  our  work  at  the 
foundations  of  the  future  age,  the  vision  of  a  commonwealth  that  we 
ourselves  have  helped  to  make  ideal, — a  veritable  City  of  God. 
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Ballad  of  Dead  Highwaymen 

The  highway  robbers  all  are  dead, 
And  dead  the  famous  steeds  they  rode; 
Their  dying  words  have  long  been  said, 
Long  paid  the  debt  they  owed. 
Secure  the  highway  winds  and  free. 
From  London  to  the  sea. 

Pine  gentlemen  of  fortune  all. 

That  night  by  night  fared  forth  to  brave 

The  bullet  and  the  tavern  brawl. 

The  prison  and  the  grave; 

They  spent 'their  lives  like  gamblers'  gold, 

They  did  not  grow  too  old. 

For  not  in  Newgate's  heart  of  stone 
Was  laid  for  them  the  only  snare. 
And  not  on  Tyburn  Hill  alone 
They  wrestled  with  despair; 
Upon  their  heads  a  price  was  laid, 
And  so  they  were  betrayed. 

The  friends,  their  refuge  and  their  boast, 

The  loves  that  clxmg  to  them  and  smiled. 

The  hearts  they  praised  and  trusted  most, — 

Ah,  gentler  far  the  wild ! — 

In  winter,  when  they  rode  beneath 

The  snows  of  Hoimslow  Heath. 

They  did  not  wonder  or  repine. 
But  fled  to  meet  their  wild  renown. 
Half  crazed  with  danger  and  with  wine. 
Forever  hunted  down; 
And  reeled  delirious,  hard  of  breath. 
Against  the  gates  of  death. 
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Across  the  chill  autumnal  rains 
And  twilight  mists  of  long  ago 
I  see  them  hanging  in  their  chains, 
Gaunt  memories  of  woe; 
To  warn  the  reckless  and  the  poor 
From  fortune  on  the  moor. 

The  highway  robbers  all  are  dead — 

Their  loud  defiance  rings  no  more ; 

Sound,  sound  they  sleep,  nor  start  in  dread 

Of  traitors  at  the  door. 

Secure  the  highway  winds  and  free 

From  London  to  the  sea. 

Elizabeth  Teresa  Daly,  1901. 
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A  Group  of  Portraits  By  Arvede  Barine* 

IT  is  now  many  years  since  Matthew  Arnold  set  out  upon  his  famous 
campaign  against  the  Philistines.  Sometimes  one  is  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  the  glory  of  his  exploits  has  quite  faded  away.       Our 

younger  "school  of  the  prophets"  either  deny  him  entirely,  or  else 
speak  of  him  with  a  sort  of  Olympian  remoteness,  as  of  one  "suckled  in 
a  creed  outworn."  Perhaps  they  are  right;  and  yet,  to  ears  attuned  to 
that  great  language,  there  is  a  familiar  note  even  in  the  most  aggressively 
modern  voices.  And  how  often,  as  we  follow  the  footsteps  of  some  resolute 
innovator,  are  we  perplexed  by  that  weird  sense  of  having  passed  that 
way  before!  How  often,  vrith  every  intention  of  being  original,  do  we 
think  Arnold's  thoughts  after  him  in  perfect  good  faith! 

By  nature  and  inheritance  he  was  the  greatest  of  schoolmasters,  and 
the  choicest  spirits  of  two  generations  have  been  saturated  with  his  theories, 
his  opinions, — even  his  very  tricks  of  expression.  But  probably  he  rendered 
no  greater  nor  more  fruitful  service  to  his  time  than  his  consistent  effort 
to  turn  men's  eyes  away  from  Germany  and  fix  them  upon  France.  One 
cannot  be  sure,  but  it  may  be  that  in  that  unvarying  gesture  of  Arnold's, 
pointing  us  to  the  land  of  Bossuet — the  home  of  clear  thinking  and 
plain  speaking,  to  whose  faults  we  of  English  race  are  but  little  prone, 
while  their  merits  are  for  us  the  most  needful  and  the  hardest  to  win,^ 
perhaps,  I  say,  we  may  find  in  his  attitude  one  source  of  that  renewed 
interest  in  the  French  language  and  literature  which  has  revolutionised 
the  curriculum  of  our  colleges,  and  is  turning  the  steps  of  our  students  in 


•  Arvfede  Barine  i8  the  pseudonym  of  Mme.  Charles  Vincens ;  born  1840 ;  died  1908. 
M.  and  Mme.  Vincens  with  their  son  moved  from  their  home  in  La  Rochelle  to  Paris  about 
1870.  There  Mme.  Vincens,  after  a  numlier  of  years  of  diligent  study  of  foreign  languages, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  entered  upon  her  literary  career,  first  as  translator  and  later  as 
critic  and  essayist.  Her  earlier  work  appeared  in  the  Revue  Bleue  and  the  Bihliothigue 
Vniverselle.  Many  of  her  later  and  better  known  studies  have  been  published  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Monies. 

The  list  of  her  principal  works  Is  as  follows :  Portraits  de  Femmes ;  Princesses  et 
Grandes  Dames  ;  Bourgeois  et  Gens  de  Peu ;  Pontes  et  N6vros€s ;  Alfred  de  Musset ;  St. 
Francois  d'Assise ;  La  Jeunesse  de  la  Grande  Mademoiselle ;  Louis  XIV  et  la  Grande 
Mademoiselle ;  Madame,  M6re  du  K6gent. 
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ever  greater  numbers  toward  the  true  Paris — the  Paris  of  the  Louvre,  the 
Sorhonne,  and  the  Comedie  Fro/ngaise. 

I  am  venturing  to  invoke  this  great  name  in  introducing  a  French 
critic — not  entirely  new  indeed,  but  as  yet  little  known  in  America, — and 
my  excuse  is  not  only  Arnold's  well-known  patronage  of  things  French; 
but  chiefly  that  I  see  in  the  writings  of  Mme.  Arvede  Barine  a  spirit  and 
a  temper  which  recall  Arnold's  own.  This  Frenchwoman  who  has  acquired 
a  European  point  of  view  more  thoroughly  than  any — I  had  almost  said, 
Frenchman — since  the  time  of  Mme.  de  Stael;  this  Protestant,  speak- 
ing to  a  Catholic  world;  this  woman  writing  chiefly  to  and  about  women, 
and  reiterating,  in  many  different  tones,  the  very  things  women  like  least 
to  hear,  and  would  be  most  grateful  to  forget — it  is  not  without  reason 
that  she  brings  back  more  than  once  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Num- 
bers and  the  unpopular  doctrine  of  the  Eemnant. 

It  is  not  properly  as  a  literary  critic  that  Arvede  Barine  is  best 
known.  She  has  written  criticism,  biography,  memoirs,  but  in  spite 
of  the  diversity  of  her  subjects  her  work  is  remarkably  uniform  in  charac- 
ter. She  is  essentially  an  interpreter — a  painter  of  portraits  in  words. 
Like  Ste.-Beuve,  she  is  interested  in  a  man's  works  chiefly  because  they 
are  among  the  many  paths  by  which  she  can  reach  his  soul.  The  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  that  have  moulded  him,  the  heredity  which  more 
or  less  obscurely  hae  modified  his  genius,  the  moral  crises  that  have  at 
once  revealed  and  determined  his  character — these  are  to  her  supremely 
worth  while.  From  unpublished  MSS.  and  letters,  from  older  biographies 
and  contemporary  gossip,  from  forgotten  archives  and,  in  the  case  of  men 
of  letters,  from  their  printed  works,  the  artist  gathers  feature,  colour,  ges- 
ture, expression,  until  at  last  the  picture  is  complete  and,  if  it  be  not  always 
unerringly  true  to  the  original,  is  at  least  startlingly  alive. 

Mme.  Barine's  work  is  not  by  any  means  restricted  to  women.  Her 
biography  of  Alfred  de  Musset  is  by  many  regarded  as  the  most  penetrating, 
subtle,  and  satisfactory  study  yet  produced  of  that  fascinating  but  elusive 
subject;  she  has  also  a  volume  of  essays  on  "The  Neurotic  Poets,"  and 
another  entitled  Bourgeois  et  Gens  de  Peu,  of  which  most  of  the  subjects  are 
men.  But  there  is  no  question  that  she  is  interested  chiefly  in  women,  and 
we  have  from  her  hands  a  memorable  gallery  of  feminine  forms  and  faces. 
In  Princesses  et  Grandes  Dames  the  evocation  ia  sometimes  so  com- 
plete, the  description  so  convincing,  the  colour  so  vivid,  that  we  are  fain 
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to  ask  ourselves  whether  indeed  we  are  reading  at  all,  or  only  lingering 
in  the  great  Eubens  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  until  the  painted  pageants  on 
the  wall  have  taken  on  life  and  movement  under  our  eyes. 

The  story  of  Marie  Mancini,  a  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  with 
the  rest  of  his  needy  and  unscrupulous  relations  followed  him  into  France 
when  he  rose  to  power,  introduces  us  to  that  time  and  scene  best  beloved 
of  French  critics, — the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 
But  this  is  a  Louis  with  whom  we  are  oddly  unfamiliar — not  yet  the  "grand 
monarque,"  the  sun  king,  reflected  in  the  dazzled  eyes  of  his  subjects. 
This  timid,  blushing  youth  of  twenty  who  succumbed  to  the  allurements  of 
tlie  passionate  and  resolute  young  Italian,  even  to  the  point  of  wishing 
to  make  her  his  queen,  had  a  long  way  to  go  to  become  the  cautious, 
secretive,  politic  sovereign  who  had  learned  to  hide  his  ignorant  mind,  as 
well  as  his  cold  heart,  under  a  mask  of  dignified  reserve  and  good  manners. 
No  doubt  his  experience  with  Marie  Mancini  counted  for  something  in  his 
transformation  and  development.  Mazarin's  ecclesiastical  humility  was  not 
proof  against  the  dazzling  vision  of  a  niece  upon  the  throne,  and  he  pretended 
not  to  see  or  hear  what  was  obvious  to  all  others.  But  the  Queen  Dowager 
asserted  herself  supremely,  and  for  the  last  time.  She  who  had  hitherto 
refused  the  Cardinal  nothing  surprised  him  now  by  refusing  him  this  with 
energy,  and  the  idyll  came  to  an  end.  This  was  the  climax  of  Marie's 
career.  When  it  was  past  she  went  the  way  of  her  kind  rapidly  enough. 
There  was  no  longer  any  inducement  to  restrain  or  conceal  her  taste  for  the 
mire.  A  princely  marriage,  the  adoration  of  her  husband,  indulgence, 
luxury,  splendour, — all  were  but  brief  and  ineffectual  checks  to  a  degringo- 
lade  so  determined. 

"Both  the  time  and  place  of  her  death  are  unknown;  probably  it  was 
about  1715  in  Spain  or  in  Italy.  She  had  become  more  and  more  ad- 
dicted to  the  occult  sciences, — a  pursuit  which  must  have  accorded  well 
with  her  witch-like  face.  We  can  picture  her  old,  dishevelled  as  usual, 
shabby,  wrinkled,  broken.  Of  the  splendour  of  other  days  nothing  is  left 
save  the  flame  in  her  black  eyes.  She  shuffles  the  cards,  and  the  future  is 
still  dark.  Then  she  buries  herself  anew  in  thoughts  of  the  past.  Listen ! 
Now  she  takes  her  guitar  and  plays  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  her  dream  ia 
that  once  she  might  have  been  Queen  of  France." 

As  the  niece  of  the  great  Cardinal  belongs  to  the  early  years  of  the  great 
reign,  so  its  period  of  decline  is  typified  by  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  grand- 
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daughter  of  the  great  Conde,  and  married,  muck  against  her  will,  to  the 
Due  du  Maine,  son  of  Mme.  de  Montespan.  Our  choice  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  heroines  is  simply  a  question  as  to  whether  we  prefer  our 
drama  on  the  serious  stage  or  at  a  puppet  show.  The  element  of  farce  was 
never  far  away  from  even  the  most  portentous  schemes  of  the  little  duchess ; 
and  remembering  the  darker  and  more  tragic  passions  of  the  Italian  adven- 
turess, it  seems  almost  absurd  to  take  seriously  the  manceuvres  and  machina- 
tions of  this  strange  little  being,  whose  whole  conception  of  life  was  so  incur- 
ably childish,  her  very  loves  and  hates,  her  follies  and  ambitions,  so  alien 
to  the  world  of  reality. 

"The  years  rolled  by,  and  still  Mme.  du  Maine  was  absorbed 
in  her  quest  of  amusement.  She  had  found  time  to  become  devout 
between  two  games  at  skittles,  and  now  she  maintained  a  watchful 
guard  over  the  souls  of  her  guests ;  but  at  Sceaux  even  the  duties  of  religion 
took  on  a  jesting  tone  *  *  *  *  *.  IVom  time  to  time,  with  con- 
spicuous lack  of  tact,  Death  ventured  to  recall  himself  to  the  'nymph  of 
Sceaux'  by  carrying  off  one  of  her  familiars.  These  departures  for  the 
other  world  were  annoying;  they  interfered  with  rehearsals,  and  interrupted 
a  donkey  ride  without  due  notice;  but  it  was  soon  over;  the  hostess  did 
not  fail  to  speed  the  parting  guest.  *****  Why  indeed  should 
Mme.  du  Maine  have  grieved?  When  people  were  dead,  they  were  no 
longer  of  any  use,  and  she  was  only  eager  to  get  rid  of  their  funeral  cere- 
monies as  soon  as  possible.  She  herself  admitted  ingenuously  that  it  was 
her  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  a  lot  of  people  for  whom  she 
cared  not  at  aU." 

A  weird,  uncanny  being,  who  seems  linked  to  our  humanity  only  on 
its  lowest  side;  and  yet  in  the  very  disproportion  that  exists  between 
herself  and  her  colossal  pretensions  and  ambitions  she  is  a  fit  symbol  of 
the  world  in  which  she  lived.  There  was  no  more  princely  name  in  France 
than  that  home  by  this  absurd  little  dwarf,  and  the  same  forces  and  ten- 
dencies which  made  of  her  a  heartless,  frivolous,  arrogant  puppet,  with 
no  God  but  her  own  rank,  and  no  religion  but  amusement,  were  at  work 
upon  the  whole  fabric  of  society.  The  king  had  neither  forgotten  nor  for- 
given the  Fronde,  and  the  disintegration  of  the  ancient  nobility,  the  under- 
mining of  the  old  regime,  was  his  slow  but  sure  revenge. 

Probably  no  royal  child  ever  came  into  the  world  amid  conditions  and 
opportunities  so  favorable  to  achievement  and  to  development  as  Christina 
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of  Sweden.  The  very  difficulty  of  her  position  as  daughter  of  the  great 
warrior-Saint,  G-ustavus  Adolphus,  and  as  ruler  of  a  semi-barbarous  but 
wholly  loyal  and  devoted  country  must  have  called  out  the  highest  powers 
of  any  noble  nature.  Her  people  loved  her,  believed  in  her,  trusted  her, 
and  she  might  have  consummated  her  father's  sensational  exploits  by  a 
work  of  peaceful  upbuilding,  not  less  great.  The  story  of  her  grotesque 
failure,  of  her  wilful,  wanton  misuse  of  her  royal  power  and  of  her  natural 
gifts,  is  one  of  the  saddest,  the  most  loathsome  pages  in  modern  history — 
and  it  is  none  the  less  sad  for  being  at  times  exquisitely  absurd.  The 
tale  loses  nothing  either  of  its  grimness  or  of  its  humour  in  Mme. 
Barine's  hands.  There  is  a  disconcerting  profusion  of  documents  relating 
to  Christina,  in  many  tongues, — ^voluminous  biographies,  state  archives, 
the  correspondence  of  her  foreign  ministers,  and  the  autobiography  and 
letters  of  the  Queen  herself.  Out  of  them  all  the  author  has  culled  the 
essential  features,  the  pivotal  episodes  of  her  heroine's  life,  from  her 
strenuous  childhood  in  crude,  Protestant  Stockholm  to  her  death  and 
burial  in  Eome, — a  spectacular  performance  arranged  and,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, rehearsed  in  advance. 

"The  play  proceeded  smoothly  enough  until  the  cavalcade  reached 
St.  Peter's;  then  the  dead  woman  was  lifted  upon  a  bier  and  lowered  into 
a  vault.  There  was  nothing  left  for  Christina  but  to  await  the  verdict  of 
posterity.  There  has  been  an  tmequal  division  of  opinion  concerning  her; 
some  few,  dazzled  by  her  brilliant  qualities,  have  undertaken  to  defend  her, 
but  the  majority,  outraged  by  her  ferocity,  her  shameless  indecency,  and 
her  repeated  acts  of  cowardice  and  treachery — committed,  too,  for  money — , 
have  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  Christina.  And  today,  in 
disturbing  the  dust  upon  all  these  old  parchments  where  lies  hidden  the 
record  of  her  life,  we  see  no  longer  her  shining  eyes,  the  joy  of  her  smile, 
nor  her  boyish  gestures."  What  we  do  find  is  the  damning  evidence  of  her 
cruelty,  her  avarice,  and  her  unblushing  efforts  to  sell  her  too  forbearing 
native  land.  "And  now  neither  her  talents,  her  superior  intelligence,  her 
learning,  nor  her  courage  can  save  her  from  a  terrible  judgment.  She 
is  outside  the  pale  of  humanity,  being  neither  sane  nor  responsible.  That 
misshapen  body  contained  a  distorted  soul,  not  discerning  good  and  evil. 
The  brilliant  Christina  who  was  almost  a  genius  was  also  a  moral 
monster." 

The  volume  entitled  Portraits  de  Femmes  contains  in  my  judgment 
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Mme.  Barine's  choicest  work  as  an  essayist,  her  most  penetrating  criti- 
cism of  life.  The  writer  is  a  woman  with  a  woman's  delicate  intuitions, 
her  power  of  sympathetic  understanding;  and  yet  her  ready  sympathies 
are  controlled  by  a  trained  analytical  judgment,  and  a  moral  sense  the 
most  upright  and  the  most  uncompromising  I  have  known.  Here  there  is  no 
splendour  of  royal  robes  to  dazzle  our  eyes,  no  etiquette  of  court  or  castle 
to  divide  and  belittle  the  human  interest;  we  are  brought  face  to  face,  in 
the  close  contact  of  daily  living,  with  several  of  the  most  eminent  and 
distinguished  women  of  modem  times.  Through  these  pages  the  women 
live  and  move  in  all  the  changefulness  and  complexity  of  nature  itself. 
At  once  the  mist  of  legend,  the  cant  of  conventional  biography,  are  swept 
aside;  a  hand  as  unsparing  as  the  surgeon's,  though  with  the  artisfs  pene- 
trating, formative  touch,  lays  bare  the  very  pulse  of  the  machine, — the 
secret  springs  from  which  flow  all  the  main  currents  of  their  life  and 
action.  And  the  impression  which  remains  with  us  after  reading  these 
records  is  one  of  sadness,— sadness  that  is  not  accidental  and  transitory,  but 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  any  human  document,  in  proportion  as  it  is  true  and^ 
vividly  presented,  must  make  somewhat  melancholy  reading.  Perhaps  we 
have  the  right  to  demand  only  that  the  tragedy  be  not  unrelieved,  that  a 
streak  of  misty  sunshine  fall  sometimes  aslant  from  a  stormy  sky.  At  least 
we  would  be  assured  that  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  conflict,  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day's  toil,  were  not  borne  in  vain;  for  if  those  who  stand  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle  have  no  word  of  cheer  or  encouragement,  what 
hope  can  there  be  for  us  of  the  rank  and  file  ?  And  it  is  precisely  because  of 
her  buoyancy,  her  unconquerable  spirit  of  faith,  love,  and  joy,  that  the  figure 
of  St.  Teresa  and  her  story,  however  often  we  hear  it,  remain  among  the 
most  inspiring,  uplifting,  and  at  the  same  time  profoundly  moving,  in  all 
history.  Hers  was  a  life  of  incredible  labours,  difficulties,  hardship,  and 
austerity;  but  all  along  her  way  there  sprang  the  rare  and  perfect  flower 
of  happiness;  indeed,  it  is  the  salt  of  her  delicious  humour,  her  unfailing 
good  sense,  native  wit,  and  energetic  cheerfulness  which  make  her  intelligible 
to  us  who  are  not  saints  and  mystics,  and  to  whom  her  trances  and  ecstasies, 
visions  and  ravishments,  are  forever  a  sealed  book  in  a  language  to  which  we 
have  no  key. 

And  her  achievements,  how  far  more  marvellous  are  they  than  any  tech- 
nical miracle  claimed  for  her  by  the  Church !    ISTot  only  did  she  reform  her 
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own  order,  but  she  set  in  motion  forces  which  finally  revolutionised  conven- 
tual life  throughout  Catholic  Christendom.  Perhaps  only  one  of  Latin  race 
could  to-day  look  back  with  so  much  indulgence  and  sympathy  and  bo  little 
repugnance  upon  the  manners  of  Spain  and  Italy  three  centuries  ago.  Cer- 
tainly only  one  who  had  come  to  know  and  love  it  well  could  evoke  for  us, 
in  all  its  wildness  and  harshness,  that  Spain  where  Don  Quixote  was  but  an 
average  citizen,  where  the  fierce  and  violent  scenes  of  Lope  de  Vega's  plays 
oould  unreproved  enact  themselves  within  the  city  walls,  and  even  the 
convents  were  hot-beds  of  adventure  and  intrigue.  This  cruel,  romantic, 
devout,  blood-thirsty  Spain,  which  was  clamouriag  for  bread  at  the 
very  hour  when  all  the  riches  of  the  western  world  were  being 
emptied  on  her  shores, — this  was  indeed  a  background  against  which 
the  form  of  Teresa  de  Ahumada  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  This  was 
the  stage  for  heroism,  and  for  madness,  where  the  mere  fact  that  a  belief 
was  absurd  was  no  bar  to  accepting  it,  and  that  an  action  was  impossible 
was  no  reason  against  attempting  it.  Her  wonderful  life  had  a  fit  setting. 
And  out  of  it  all,  the  ordeal  of  success  so  much  more  crucial  than  the 
ordeal  of  failure,  she  came  unscathed.  "We  see  her  grown  old,  exhausted, 
djring.  What  is  left  now  of  the  fascinating  Teresa  de  Ahumada?  On  the 
surface,  nothing;  only  a  little  old  woman  with  a  wrinkled  face,  one  arm 
useless,  bent  double  with  aches  and  pains,  partially  paralysed,  feverish, 
forlorn,  piteous.  Only  her  fine  dark  eyes  speak  still  of  her  past  triumphs. 
Looking  deeper  there  is  everfthing;  a  creature  intensely  alive,  lovable, 
exquisite;  a  heart  of  flame  who  would  have  been  Dyonise,  that  Spanish 
Juliet,  if  she  had  not  been  a  saint;  *  *  *  ^^^  gjjg  jg  ^^  woman  of 
genius  withal,  with  serious  and  lofty  ideas,  and  a  bearing  of  incomparable 
dignity.  The  restless,  capricious  recluse  of  earlier  years  has  become  one 
of  the  great  figures  of  the  Catholic  world.  Taking  her  all  in  all,  a  being 
of  rare  perfection,  saved  from  eccentricity,  that  snare  of  exceptional 
natures,  by  the  most  perfect  good  sense  that  ever  dwelt  in  a  human  brain." 
"We  may  reject  her  opinions,  smile  at  her  candid  faith  and  at  her 
familiarities  with  the  Almighty;  we  may  even  deprecate  her  influence  over 
young  and  untried  spirits.  One  thing  is  certain :  we  cannot  live  in  intimate 
contact  with  this  woman,  even  after  three  hundred  years,  without  yielding 
to  the  power  of  that  charm  which  subdued  her  contemporaries  to  her  will, 
and  gave  her  the  strength  to  remove  mountains.  And  the  secret  of  this 
spell  is  not  far  to  seek.    Saint  Teresa  was  alive  as  no  one  is  alive  any  more 
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in  our  day,  as  few  were,  even  in  a  time  of  abounding  life  like  the  sixteenth 
century." 

"She  never  experienced  that  indifference  which  disintegrates.  She 
could  not  endure  melancholy,  the  inner  root  of  weakness;  she  eschewed 
cowards  and  those  whose  only  resource  was  tears.  Courage  was  what  she 
demanded  of  every  man,  and  that  he  should  not  desert  in  the  face  of  his 
destiny.  She  believed,  willed,  acted,  and  never  did  her  heart  prompt  or  her 
lips  utter  the  questions,  'Is  it  worth  while  ?'  or  'What  is  the  use  ?'  "* 

"Every  evening,  from  ten  to  eleven  o'clock,  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Christian  world,  the  Carmelite  nun  is  at  prayer.  Her  prayer 
is  not  for  herself  any  more  than  her  smarting  shoulders  or  the  gnawing 
pangs  of  hunger  that  are  always  with  her.  The  prioress  has  just  been 
telling  her,  as  she  does  each  evening,  that  the  Carmelite  who  is  cumbered 
with  her  own  soul's  salvation  is  unworthy  of  her  order.  She  is  there  to 
pray,  not  for  herself,  but  for  others.  She  has  heard,  too,  that  this  is  the 
hour  when  the  powers  of  evil  are  mustering  in  the  world,  and,  as  she 
entered  the  cloister  young  and  ignorant,  these  words  awaken  only  vague 
images  of  mystery  and  terror.  She  prays,  and  in  her  waking  dreams  the 
great  army  of  sin  seems  stealthily  to  invade  the  dark  world.  The  throng 
grows  greater;  soon  it  will  cover  the  earth.  But  stop!  just  across  the 
path  of  its  advance  there  lies  a  group  of  prostrate  forms.  They  are  only 
poor  feeble  women  clothed  in  sackclotli,  but  before  them  the  dark  army 
retreats  for  a  moment,  and  here  and  there  some  soul  is  saved  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  The  Carmelite  bears  with  her  to  her  cell  the 
vision  of  her  victory,  and  falls  asleep  in  peace;  and  this  splendid  gleam 
of  poetry  she  owes  to  St.  Teresa,  who  believed  that  in  the  hope  of  expiating 
the  sins  of  others  was  abundant  recompense  for  any  sacrifice." 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  St.  Teresa  to  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle;  and  yet,  far 
apart  as  they  are  in  time,  race,  religion,  and  destiny,  there  is  perhaps  an 
inner  kinship  that  goes  deeper  than  all  superficial  divergence.  At  least  we 
must  admit  that,  among  all  her  heroines,  there  are  none  for  whom  Arvede 
Barine's  touch  is  so  tender  and  delicate,  her  tone  so  reverent  as  for  these 
two.    Like  St.  Teresa,  Jane  Carlyle  lived,  toiled,  suffered,  and  died  for  an 


•  EUe  ne  connut  jamais  I'indifffireDce  amoUlssante.  EUe  dftesta  la  m^lancolie, 
prjncipe  de  faiblesse,  les  poltrons  et  les  pleumiclieurB,  exigea  que  I'homme  ffit  trave 
et  ne  dSsertat  pas  devant  la  destinfie.  EUe  crut,  voulut,  agit,  ne  pensa  jamais :  "A  quel 
bon?"  et  ne  dit  jamais:  "Pourquoi  f aire 7" — Vide  Portraits  de  Femmes,  p.  292. 
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ideal, — for  an  object,  from  her  point  of  view  at  least,  supremely  worthy. 
She  looked  life  steadily  in  the  face,  and  her  dislike  of  exaggeration  and 
extravagance  was  quite  as  strong  as  that  of  her  Spanish  forerunner.  And 
if  I  did  not  fear  to  fall  into  the  very  extreme  she  so  hated,  I  would 
afBrm  that  the  Holy  Office,  even  in  Spain,  never  devised  a  martyrdom,  for 
saint  or  sinner,  more  exquisitely  terrible  than  the  life  of  Jane  Carlyle. 
Certainly  St.  Teresa's  path  was  rose-strewn  compared  with  that  of  this 
brilliant,  gifted  Scotchwoman,  wife  of  one  of  the  rarest  geniuses  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Genius  apart,  the  disparity  between  these  two  women 
was  chiefly  a  matter  of  religion.  Teresa  de  Ahumada  was  upborne  always 
by  the  sense  of  a  Divine  strength  reinforcing  her  own.  Heavenly  voices 
spoke  to  her  in  her  visions,  and  at  the  close  of  her  long  and  toilsome 
journey  she  looked  confidently  for  a  "rest  that  remaineth"  in  a  "City  that 
hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."  For  Jane  Carlyle 
there  was  nothing  of  all  this;  she  had  pinned  her  faith,  had  centred  all 
her  hopes,  aspirations,  and  affections  upon  the  most  unstable  of  all  God's 
creatures, — a  man  of  genius. 

It  would  be  useless  to  tell  again  to  readers  of  English  the  story 
of  the  married  life  of  the  Carlyles,  though  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a 
Frenchwoman  some  things  are  made  plain  which  have  hitherto  been  doubted 
or  denied.  One  fact  is  certainly  established.  Whatever  may  have  been 
Jane  Welsh's  sentiments  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  Jane  Carlyle  was 
deeply,  incurably,  hopelessly  in  love  with  her  strange,  unearthly  husband. 
No  other  motive,  according  to  Mme.  Barine,  would  account  for  her  voluntary 
self-immolation  through  so  many  dreary  years.  Of  Carlyle,  too,  this  French 
picture  is  enlightening.  It  is  not  drawn  without  sympathy  and  appre- 
ciation; on  the  contrary,  no  harsh  feature  is  emphasised,  and  all  honour 
is  done  to  his  splendid  gifts,  his  noble  ideals,  his  stainless  integrity  of 
heart  and  Life ;  due  weight  is  attached  also  to  his  own  very  sincere  wretched- 
ness; but  after  all  the  portrait  is  forbidding  enough.  "No  tenderness," 
says  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  "no  caresses  nor  affectionate  words, — nothing 
for  the  heart.  A  glacier  on  a  mountain  would  have  been  about  as  human 
a  companion."  And  when  at  last  she  was  gone,  and  her  great  man  awoke 
to  the  knowledge  of  what  she  had  been  and  what  he  had  done,  "he  invokes 
but  one  excuse,  and  it  is  certainly  the  true  one.  'I  did  not  see;  I  never 
noticed;  it  escaped  me  entirely.'  He  lived  indeed  in  a  sphere  remote  from 
reality ;  and,  if  we  study  his  works  and  the  philosophy  which  they  set  forth. 
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we  are  struck  by  the  strange  hardness  of  that  world  of  ideas  in  which  he 
had  taken  refuge.  Neither  kindness  nor  sympathy, — such  is  the  impression 
left  by  a  perusal  of  his  books.  He  might  have  taken  as  his  motto  the 
famous  line  of  Terence,  slightly  modified  for  his  purpose,  'I  am  a  man 
and  all  things  human  are  foreign  to  me.' " 

With  her  characteristic  mingling  of  insight  and  sympathy,  humour 
and  severity,  Arvede  Barine  does  not  fail  to  point  the  moral  of  the  piteous 
tale.  "Great  men  are  the  most  difficult  to  transform,  precisely  because 
they  are  made  of  a  different  clay,  finer  and  less  pliable  than  the  common 
run  of  humanity.  Therefore,  with  no  intention  of  discouraging  any  woman 
who  may  aspire  to  marry  a  man  of  genius,  it  is  perhaps  expedient  to 
explain  to  her  that  what  these  choice  spirits  have  to  offer  in  return  for 
all  they  have  a  right  to  demand  has  no  sort  of  connection  with  what  is 
commonly  meant  by  the  word  happiness.  The  satisfaction  which  a  Mrs. 
Carlyle  or  a  Lady  Byron  may  expect  is  of  a  different  nature,  loftier,  it  may 
be,  in  the  eyes  of  a  few,  less  agreeable  surely  to  the  taste  of  the  majority. 
The  woman  who  makes  choice  of  this  lot  should  do  so  with  eyes  wide 
open,  and  provided  always  that  her  calling  and  election  are  perfectly  sure." 

Toward  George  Eliot,  Arvede  Barine  takes  a  different  tone.  There 
is  indeed  a  hint  of  dryness,  I  had  almost  said  of  grimness,  in  her  treatment 
of  our  great  novelist  from  beginning  to  end.  George  Eliot  was  a  person 
who  took  herself  and  all  that  pertained  to  her  with  the  utmost  seriousness, 
and  reserved  her  humour  strictly  for  the  personages  of  her  stories;  and 
to  the  French  mind,  with  its  characteristic  sense  of  measure  and  capacity 
for  detachment  and  self-ridicule,  the  Englishwoman's  lack  of  simplicity 
and  geniality  is  a  serious  blemish,  both  in  the  woman  and  in  the  writer. 
It  is  a  blemish,  too,  peculiarly  striking  to  Arvede  Barine,  fresh  from  her 
long  and  intimate  association  with  a  St.  Teresa  and  a  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who 
could  find  subjects  for  mirth,  the  one  in  the  scruples  and  vagaries  of  her 
foolish  nuns,  the  other  in  the  stern  realities  of  housekeeping  at  Craigen- 
puttock.  It  is,  however,  only  as  a  woman  that  we  are  to  study  George 
Eliot  here,  and  we  must  say  at  the  outset,  and  with  all  due  deference  to 
our  critic,  that  few  authors  can  so  ill  bear  such  an  isolation  as  she.  Her 
theory  of  life  is  too  narrow,  too  mechanical  and  harsh  to  embrace  alL 
the  forms  and  aspects  of  our  human  nature  and  destiny;  but  her  creative 
imagination  escaped  sometimes  from  the  web  of  her  system,  and  moulded  for 
us  those  men  and  women  and  little  children  who  are  bone  of  our  bone, 
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flesh  of  OUT  flesh,  with  no  taint  of  the  laboratory  or  the  lecture  hall;  and 
for  us  the  best  of  George  Eliot  lives  in  these. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  essential  nobility  of  her  nature;  but  it  was 
marred,  especially  in  her  early  years,  by  shallow  enthusiasms  and  petty 
discontents ;  which  are  indeed  in  part  explained  by  the  narrow  environment 
in  which  she  grew  up.  "There  are  souls,"  says  Mme.  Barine,  "which 
will  never  long  endure  a  too  harsh  and  repulsive  religion ;  and  we  may  say 
that  George  Eliot  never  really  endured  hers  even  in  her  most  exalted 
moments."  An  experienced  observer  would  have  said  even  then,  in  the 
days  of  her  most  ardent  religiosity,  "that  a  day  would  inevitably  come 
when  her  mature  reason  should  hold  its  great  assize,  and  that  then  she 
would  find  nothing  left  but  her  religious  instinct  and  her  pride,  standing 
face  to  face  upon  the  ruins."  By  the  time  this  consummation  had  been 
reached,  "the  faults  and  the  merits  of  her  nature  had  as  it  were  become 
fused  and  concentrated.  The  waves  of  tenderness  which  expanded  her  large 
heart  had  formed  that  current  of  sympathy  which  was  to  be  the  main 
spring  of  her  work  as  an  author,  and  which  was  destined  to  separate  by 
a  great  gulf  English  Naturalism  from  the  French  movement  of  that  name. 
*  *  *  On  the  other  hand,  the  pettiness  which  had  been  the  alloy  of 
this  brilliant  metal,  the  jealousy,  envy,  and  vanity  were  transmuted  into 
ambition,  an  ambition  passionate  and  exacting  as  were  all  the  sentiments 
of  a  woman  like  George  Eliot." 

Mary  Ann  Evans'  relations  with  George  Henry  Lewes  must  be  always 
the  central  fact  in  her  otherwise  colourless  life,  and  her  critic's  treatment 
of  her  in  this  great  and  solitary  crisis  must  more  or  less  determine  his 
attitude  towards  her,  as  a  woman  and  as  a  moralist,  before  and  after.  As 
we  know,  she  was  exquisitely  sensitive  always  to  public  opinion,  and 
protested  vehemently  against  the  assumption  that  she  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  laxness  of  French  theory  and  practice  on  the  question  of  marriage. 
Is  it  not  one  of  life's  little  ironies  that  now,  after  many  years,  a  French- 
woman should  pronounce  upon  her  a  judgment  formidable  in  its  very 
mildness,  but  so  far-seeing,  so  penetrating,  so  free  from  passion  or  prejudice 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  with  so  wide  and  philosophic  a  vision 
of  the  remote  causes  and  consequences  of  her  action,  that  in  reading  it  we 
feel  as  if  this  case  had  reached  the  court  of  final  appeal,  the  last  word 
had  been  spoken  and  the  books  closed  forever? 

"She  might  have  told  herself  that  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
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should  be  subordinated  to  the  law  upon  which  hangs  the  welfare  of  all, 
and  that,  as  has  been  finely  said,  'it  is  unworthy  of  great  spirits  to  spread 
abroad  their  own  trouble  and  unrest' ;  but  she  never  thought  of  this. 
Genius  is  selfish;  it  wills  to  live,  and,  finding  itself  cramped  in  the  moulds 
made  by  society  for  the  mass  of  average  men  and  women,  it  breaks  its 
bounds.  And  now,  if  we  remember  how  intensely  feminine  was  George 
Eliot's  nature,  how  feeble,  timid,  sensitive,  and  passionate,  how  nervous 
and  fragile  was  this  creature  on  whom  capricious  nature  had  bestowed 
that  powerful  brain,  and  how  fervent  was  her  longing  for  tenderness," 
if  we  recall  too  her  own  ideas  concerning  the  conventional  morals  of 
society,  and  as  to  the  infallibility  of  her  own  conscience,  we  shall  be  quite 
prepared  for  her  acceptance  of  Lewes'  proposition,  and  shall  be  far  less 
surprised  than  even  her  closest  friends  when  the  two  set  out  for  the 
Continent  together  in  1857. 

Judged  superficially,  the  results  of  her  course  serve  to  refute  her  own 
famous  doctrine  of  the  independent  vitality  of  our  actions  and  their 
inevitable  power  in  shaping  our  destiny.  George  Eliot  won  happiness  with 
Lewes  as  she  won  glory,  and  after  a  while  friendship,  esteem,  and  popularity. 
What  is  still  more  remarkable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  psychologist, 
'Tier  character  did  not  deteriorate, — the  usual  result  of  wrongdoing,  and 
its  surest  punishment.  Her  soul  gained  steadily  in  purity  and  strength, — 
a  very  strong  proof  (since  the  divine  gift  of  remorse  was  denied  her)  that 
her  conscience  was  really  at  peace." 

But  for  her  too  must  come  the  judgment.  It  flashed  upon  her  sight 
when  the  hour  of  glory  struck, — a  glory  so  undreamed  of  in  1857.  "She 
thought  she  had  counted  the  cost  of  her  choice,"  says  Lord  Acton,  'Tjut 
she  knew  not  what  she  had  lost;  what  she  really  sacrificed  was  her  righi 
to  freedom  of  speech,  the  first  place  among  the  women  of  her  day,  and  a 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey." 

As  we  have  said,  Mme.  Barine's  tone  is  impartial,  respectful,  not 
disparaging ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  her  real  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  are 
reserved  for  Jane  Carlyle,  baking  bread  in  the  solitary  night  watches, 
and  for  St.  Teresa,  wielding  her  broom  with  passionate  energy  in  the 
intervals  of  her  conferences  with  Popes  and  Archbishops,  and  of  her 
mystical  trances  and  ecstasies.  For  these  women  did  not  shirk  the  pettiest 
detail  of  their  woman's  lot;  their  most  original  and  luminous  ideas,  their 
most  ethereal  visions  dawned  upon  them  amid  the  dust  and  turmoil  of 
strenuous  daily  living. 
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I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  we  need  not  expect  to  avoid  the  sadness 
inseparable  from  every  sincere  study  of  life;  but  may  we  not  at  least  hope 
to  extract  from  the  history  of  these  famous  women  an  answer  to  our  vain 
but  irrepressible  question:  Was  it  worth  while?  The  heroine  of  the  essay 
which  closes  this  series  does  not  await  our  question.  Her  unhesitating, 
uncompromising  "No"  echoes  through  the  pages  of  her  story  with  a  sad 
reiteration. 

Sonia  Kovalevsky  was  a  young  Eussian  aristocrat,  brought  up  rigidly 
under  the  old  regime.  After  breaking  lightly  through  the  hedge  of 
prejudice  of  her  caste  and  her  country,  she  won  for  herself,  with  the  sam6 
ease  and  joyousness,  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  contemporary  scien- 
tists, made  substantial  additions  to  the  discoveries  of  Lagrange  and  Euler, 
and  filled  for  several  years  the  chair  of  Mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Stockholm.  Finally,  however,  this  brilliant  and  successful  scholar, 
still  quite  young,  died  of  a  malady  so  rare  in  our  day  as  to  be  quite 
beyond  the  physician's  powjer  of  diagnosis, — a  broken  heart.  The  pages 
which  Mme.  Barine  devotes  to  this  brief,  dazzling,  and  most  unhappy 
career  are  perhaps  the  most  poignant  which  we  have  from  her  pen. 

She  has  evoked  for  us  all  the  elusive,  bafHing  magic  of  this  Slav 
nature,  where  heart  and  brain,  reason  and  temperament,  ambition  and 
tenderness  are  forever  at  war.  Though  we  know  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning, still  we  follow  with  bated  breath  the  slender,  spirit-like  form  with  its 
shining  eyes  and  childlike  smile,  through  the  years  of  her  forlorn  childhood, 
shut  up  in  a  Eussian  nursery  where  the  windows  were  never  opened, — ^past 
her  agitated,  adventurous  youth  to  the  day  of  complete  and  glorious 
fruition.  We  witness  her  splendid  success  in  Paris,  when  the  Bordin  prize, 
offered  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  most  important  contribution 
to  an  abstruse  department  of  applied  mathematics,  by  unanimous  vote  was 
awarded  to  her;  and  it  is  with  an  almost  intolerable  pang  of  pity  ajid 
chagrin  that  we  perceive  how  hollow  is  this  triumph,  how  empty  and 
desolate  the  heart  which  from  our  point  of  view  should  be  bursting  with 
pride  and  exultation. 

And  it  is  here  and  now,  with  this  vivid  and  haunting  picture  still 
before  our  eyes,  that  Arvede  Barine  says  plainly  what  all  along  she  has 
been  saying  covertly,  and  as  it  were  in  parables.  It  is  here  and  now,  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  century,  that,  with  a  solemnity  and  an  authority 
which  become  her  well,  this  woman  calls  upon  the  women  of  her  generation 
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to  pause  a  moment,  as  it  were  between  two  worlds,  and  take  account,  once 
for  all,  without  passion  or  prejudice,  of  this  past  they  are  so  eager  to  leave 
behind,  this  untried  future  upon  which  they  are  so  impatient  to  set  sail. 

"Sonia  Kovalevsky  had  dreamed  the  most  extravagant  dreams,  and 
behold !  they  had  all  come  true.  She  had  broken  with  custom  and  prejudice 
and  had  set  at  naught  the  wishes  of  her  family  and  friends,  and,  so  far  as 
men's  eyes  could  see,  no  pimishment  had  overtaken  her  sins.  Her  family 
had  come  to  accept  the  situation,  and  public  opinion  had  relented  in  the 
face  of  the  integrity  and  the  courage  of  the  young  outlaw.  She  had  defied 
nature,  which  had  made  her  a  woman,  while  she  had  willed  to  accomplish 
a  man's  work  in  the  world,  and  that  indulgent  mother  had  not  taken 
vengeance  on  her  mutinous  child.  What  had  she  to  regret?  What  more 
could  she  desire  ?  Ever3i;hing  in  life  had  gone  her  way.  *  *  *  Except 
two  or  three  friends  who  held  their  peace,  no  one  doubted  that  this  woman 
was  one  of  the  great  victors  in  the  battle  of  life." 

"Sophie  Kovalevsky  died  young,  after  having  exacted  from  her  most 
confidential  friend,  the  witness  of  her  struggles,  a  promise  to  tell  her  story 
to  the  world.  And  lo!  it  appears  that  underneath  all  this  glory  and  this 
admiration  there  were  only  ashes  and  tears,  disappointment  and  despair. 
'I  have  had,'  said  she,  'everything  in  life  except  the  one  thing  needful.' 
This  one  thing  needful  which  had  been  denied  her  was  the  life  of  the 
affections.  Had  she  indeed  mistaken  her  place  ignorantly,  and  because  it 
is  our  fate  always  to  grope  in  the  dark  ?  Or  had  she  not  rather  laid  claim  to 
a  double  portion  at  life's  great  banquet,  and  was  this  the  mistake  for  which 
she  was  doomed  to  suffer  even  imto  death?" 

Sophie  Kovalevsky's  experience  is  typical,  insists  Mme.  Barine.  She 
is  probably  the  most  conspicuous  and  shining  example  of  a  woman  whose 
brilliant  and  original  gifts  were  developed  by  precisely  the  same  training 
and  discipline  as  if  she  had  been  a  man,  whose  achievements  received  the 
same  rewards  and  encouragements,  only  enhanced  by  her  personal  charm 
and  the  glamour  of  her  sex.  What  voice  shall  reach  us,  whose  testimony 
convince,  if  not  hers?  She  herself  has  borne  witness  imgrudgingly  against 
herself.  "According  to  her  own  explanation  *  *  *  her  unhappiness 
was  the  result  of  the  dualism  of  her  nature  which  never  allowed  her  to 
forget  the  discord  between  her  feelings  and  her  thoughts,  between  her 
longing  to  abandon  herself  completely  to  the  object  of  her  affection,  and  the 
equally  strong  impulse  to  preserve  her  independence  intact.     It  was  the 
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result  of  that  eternal  dualism  which  will  inevitably  arise  in  any  woman 
gifted  with  creative  powers,  as  soon  as  the  passion  of  love  awakens  in  her 
heart  and  asserts  its  power  over  her  life." 

"Sophie  Kovalevsky's  character  was  the  consequence  of  her  extraor- 
dinary intellect.  Men  of  unusual  gifts  are  almost  always  aggressive  and 
absorbing.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  women  will  be  otherwise  if  their 
cherished  dream  of  intellectual  equality  comes  to  pass.  The  Christian 
theory  of  marriage  had  subordinated  the  individuality  of  the  wife  to  that 
of  the  husband.  The  wife,  under  this  regime,  had  the  right  to  develop 
herself  in  such  direction  and  to  such  a  degree  only  as  was  consistent  with 
the  supremacy  of  the  chief  of  the  community.  This  was  the  price  she  paid 
for  the  protection  assured  to  her  at  the  domestic  hearth  and  for  the  heavy 
burdens  she  entailed.  To-day  this  division  appears  to  her  unequal  and 
unjust.  Is  she  right  or  wrong?  I  cannot  say;  there  is  so  much  to  consider 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  But  let  her  rest  assured  of  one  thing:  she 
must  make  her  choice  between  the  advantages,  such  as  they  are,  of  her 
present  lot  and  those  which  await  her  if  the  new  ideals  prevail.  Whether 
she  admits  it  or  not,  she  has  a  lurking  hope  that  she  may  be  able  to  hold 
fast  what  she  has  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  grasps  the  new  treasures 
she  covets;  but  this  is  an  illusion.  Men  will  never  allow  the  tables  to  be 
turned  upon  them;  they  would  be  incapable  of  enduring  a  situation  so 
anomalous." 

The  story  is  done,  and  it  is  surely  one  of  the  saddest  ever  written. 
It  is  told  too  with  an  intensity  of  restrained  emotion,  with  a  power  of 
vision  and  realisation,  an  exquisite  delicacy  and  lightness  of  hand,  which 
make  it  a  masterpiece,  not  only  of  psychological  analysis,  but  of  artistic 
interpretation,  of  creative  criticism  of  the  highest  kind.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  be  enthusiastic  over  the  perfection  of  her  method  and  of  her  workman- 
ship, even  though  Mme.  Barine's  conclusions  leave  us,  to  a  certain  degree, 
dissatisfied.  For  we  may  question — many  of  us  will  emphatically  deny — 
the  validity  of  her  first  assumption.  With  much  plausibility  we  may  affirm 
that  Sonia  Kovalevsky  was  a  law  unto  herself,  and  not,  in  many  important 
particulars,  a  type  of  womankind,  either  great  or  small.  We  may  question 
whether  her  capricious,  ill-balanced,  essentially  unreasonable  nature  were 
really  the  result  of  her  powerful  intellect,  or  only  her  inheritance  from 
some  remote  Russian  great-grandmother  (such  indeed  is  the  tradition)  who 
possessed  these  uncomfortable  qualities  unrelieved  by  genius.     Genius  is, 
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by  definition,  exceptional,  subject  to  no  laws  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 
It  is  the  wind  of  the  spirit,  blowing  where  it  listeth,  and  leaving  us  no 
clue  to  the  "whence"  or  the  "whither."  Many  of  the  men  and  women 
of  most  powerful  and  original  minds  have  either  received  from  Heaven 
along  with  their  other  gifts,  or  won  in  the  stern  school  of  experience,  the 
supreme  power  of  ruling  their  own  spirits.  Sonia  Kovalevsky,  in  spite 
of  the  abstract  and  impersonal  subject  of  her  studies,  was  perhaps  at  bottom 
a  nature  of  the  Byronic,  that  is,  of  the  romantic  type,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that,  for  her,  happiness,  under  any  conceivable  conditions  of  actual  life, 
would  have  been  unattainable. 

Arvede  Barine  began  her  literary  career  somewhat  late.  Had  she 
written  in  her  youth,  would  her  theories  and  opinions,  her  attitude  toward 
life,  have  been  different?  We  have  all  been  taught  only  too  thoroughly 
that  the  kingdom  of  this  world  belongs  to  the  young,  and  something  no 
doubt  this  woman's  work  has  lost  in  enthusiasm,  in  fire  and  faith  and  in 
intensity  of  conviction.  But  which  of  those  who  knew  her  in  life,  or  who 
have  come  to  know  her  through  her  work,  would  subtract  one  day  from 
those  slow-moving  years  which  mellowed  and  ripened  her  spirit,  and  made 
of  her  at  last  a  woman  and  a  writer  of  such  high  and  unique  distinction? 
The  good  stars  met  in  her  horoscope  and  made  her  at  once  a  Huguenot  and 
a  Frenchwoman.  In  her  view  of  that  world  of  Latin  and  Catholic  Civilisa- 
tion which  she  so  loved,  her  Protestant  tradition  supplies  just  that  little 
gesture  of  detachment — that  slight,  half-rueful,  wholly  sympathetic  and 
indulgent  smile — that  is  the  surest  antidote  for  hysteria  or  fanaticism. 
Standing  as  she  does  on  the  table-land  of  middle  life,  equally  remote  from 
the  narrowness  and  immobility  of  age  and  from  the  blind  passions  and  rash 
absolutism  of  youth,  her  message  comes  to  us  with  a  peculiar  power  and 
unction,  and  cannot  lightly  be  set  aside.  She  is  of  a  race  ia  which  women 
have  played  always  a  role  of  dignity  and  importance ;  her  studies,  both 
broad  and  deep,  have  brought  her  into  contact  with  the  most  interesting 
and  representative  personalities  of  modern  Europe,  and  she  has  had  for  her 
living  friends  and  counsellors  the  foremost  men  of  letters  of  her  day. 

If  the  translations  which  I  have  attempted  are  in  any  sense  adequate, 
they  make  it  possible  to  appreciate  in  some  measure  the  quality  of  Mme. 
Barine's  style.  But,  as  always  in  truly  great  writing,  the  individual  flavour, 
the  personal  equation  eludes  the  interpreter,  be  his  hand  never  so  cunning, 
his  eye  never  so  keen.     Her  speech  has,  on  the  one  hand,  the  idiomatic 
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simplicity,  the  familiarity  and  homeliness,  the  gout  du  terroir,  which 
belong  to  one  whose  roots  have  struck  deep  into  her  native  soil.  On  the 
other,  the  perfect  balance  and  rhythm  of  her  period,  the  sober  elegance 
and  flexibility  of  her  phrase — her  heritage  from  the  seventeenth  century — 
must  not  make  us  forget  that  her  fancy  has  wings.  Her  mastery  of  the 
springs  of  laughter  and  tears  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  superficial 
reader;  and  sometimes  for  her,  as  for  St.  Teresa,  our  low  horizon  is  lifted 
a  little,  and  a  ray  of  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land  streams  across 
her  page, — and  then  her  dreams  and  her  visions  come  to  us  clothed  with  a 
subdued  richness  of  color  and  image,  a  delicate  play  of  fancy,  and  a  power 
of  poetic  suggestion  which  are  of  no  age  or  country,  but  are  the  gift  of  the 
gods  alone. 

Arvede  Barine's  message  to  her  generation  carries,  it  may  be,  a  note 
of  reaction;  but  one  thing  at  least  we  should  bear  in  mind.  She  bows 
to  the  established  fact.  It  does  not  occur  to  her  that  we  should  turn  back 
the  hands  of  the  clock,  or  "took  for  midday  at  four  of  the  afternoon."  With 
that  "sweet  reasonableness"  for  which  her  people,  if  not  her  sex,  has 
enjoyed  so  just  a  renown,  she  accepts  the  woman  of  the  twentieth  century 
as  the  logical  outcome  of  forces  set  in  motion  by  the  nineteenth,  the 
eighteenth,  even  her  beloved  seventeenth  century.  She  acquiesces  if  she 
does  not  applaud.  Her  knowledge  of  women  rests  upon  solid  foundations. 
She  judges  and  appraises  them  with  a  justice  and  a  gentleness,  a  profound 
insight  and  an  inexhaustible  compassion  to  which  no  man  could  ever  attain. 
If  she  is  a  feminist  at  all,  she  is  of  the  school  to  which  M.  Emile  Faguet  has 
recently  proclaimed  his  adhesion:  a  feminist  without  illusions.  When 
we  read  her  calm  and  lucid  presentation  of  the  case  we  are  forced  to 
perceive  that  some  problems,  the  solution  of  which  we  have  been  taking 
for  granted,  are  still  before  the  court.  Nor  can  we  entirely  resist  the 
suspicion  that  for  the  women  of  to-day, — even  for  those  whose  feminism 
is  most  thorough-going, — any  immoderate  elation  of  spirit,  any  parading 
with  banners  in  the  market-place,  in  anticipation  of  the  glories  of  the  new 
era,  would  be,  like  the  crowing  of  the  cock  before  midnight,  distinctly 
premature,  an  error  of  taste  as  well  as  of  judgment. 

Florence  Leftwich  Ravenel,  1895. 
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In  Tuscany 

When  the  sap  stirs  in  the  bough 
I  cannot  work  by  day  nor  sleep  by  night  for  dreaming. 
0  for  the  greening  grass  and  the  fresh-turned  scented  clods, 

And  on  a  frothing  brook  the  pale  light  sudden  gleaming; 
For  the  purpled  cyclamen  has  cloven  the  stubborn  sods, 
And  0  for  the  footpath  now ! 


Eose-red  walls  enring 

A  towered  town. 
Blue,  smoke-like  olives  cling 

To  its  flanks  brown. 
Across  the  orchard  close 

Through  windless  hours 
Drifted  sunlight  goes 

Brighter  than  flowers. 


Whitethorn  is  aflower. 
All  night  long 

In  the  cypress  grove 
Hark  to  the  song 
From  the  heart  thereof, 
How  the  notes  shower ! 

Glad,  hot,  strong 
Is  the  old  cry  heard 

From  the  unforgetting, 
The  brown  small  bird : 
"This,  this,  life's  dower, 
E"o  hour  regretting. 
Love  and  love's  sorrow — sorrow,  sorrow  is  love!" 
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Bells  in  ten  towers 

Are  calling  and  crying, 
Yet  these  are  the  hours 

That  roses  are  dying: 
Crying  and  calling 

How  brief  is  delight, 
For  roses  are  falling 

Through  all  the  warm  night. 


For  every  hour  of  all  the  summer  long 
Some  bird  or  insect  has  a  tiny  song: 
Green  lizards  flash  across  the  wall,  or  wait 
Motionless,  while  their  pale  throats  palpitate. 
Under  the  bright  fierce  wooing  sunlight,  blows 
The  purple  flawer  that  puts  on  silvery  rose 
For  her  fresh  bridal  ere  the  long  day  close. 


Vede  la  luna 

In  mezzo  dal  mare — Street  Song. 

Tender's  the  moon 

In  the  midst  of  the  sea ; 
Song  is  awake 

In  the  bosom  of  me. 
Love  it  is  deep 

And  beauty  is  free ; 
Tender's  the  moon 

In  the  midst  of  the  sea. 
My  soul  is  a  mirror 

Where  only  I  see. 
Sweet,  your  bright  image 

Perpetually : 
Tender's  the  moon 

In  the  midst  of  the  sea. 
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There's  a  special  lisp  and  a  purr  of  steady  rain 

Falling  at  dawn  on  green^ 
When  the  leaves  and  the  grass  and  the  lake's  fine-etched  grey  plain 

Some  while  are  heard,  not  seen. 
And  of  all  things  under  sky,  three  overpass 

Every  comparison: — 
The  light  through  leaves,  the  touch  of  dewy  grass, 

Voices  of  brooks  that  run. 

Moonlight's  but  the  day  grown  sick. 

Moonlight's  of  the  languid  spring. 
Give  me  stars  above  a  rick. 

Golden  stars  in  ring  on  ring, 

Star-dust  fallen  as  planets  swing 
O'er  a  crispy  sombre  earth. 

Till  the  chilly  crickets  sing 
And  the  first  fire  glads  the  hearth. 

Feet  in  this  cloistered  space 

Waken  no  sound, 
Only  the  shadows  pace 

Their  wonted  round ; 
Only  with  deep  delight 
Broods  here  the  pale  sunlight. 
And  the  still  moon  all  night. 


The  year  wears  round  into  the  winter  time; 
Colder  star-legions  up  the  dark  sky  climb; 
And  in  the  morning  on  the  marble  brink 
Of  the  worn  terrace,  glitters  pearl-white  rime. 

The  fountain-basins,  where  boys  climbed  to  drink 
All  the  hot  eves,  crackle  and  splash  and  clink 
With  brittle  ice;  down  in  the  market-place 
Each  apron  screens  a  pot  of  coals,  I  think. 
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Only  the  palace  changes  not  its  face. 
Eose-red,  slim-shafted,  on  its  grave  male  grace 
Hard  suns  and  cutting  winds  have  left  no  scar ; 
The  centuries  that  reared,  cannot  abase. 

Precious  with  scents  and  splendours  of  old  war, 
Various  with  form  of  all  fair  shapes  that  are. 
Look  you,  it  lightens  on  my  wayside  rhyme 
Changeless  and  far  and  flawless  like  a  star! 

Georgiana  Goddard  King,  1896. 
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A  Little  Good-for-Nothing 

ONE  evening  in  early  May,  Clinton  Gregory  turned  into  the  quiet 
rue  du  Val  de  Grace,  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  uncertainty. 
At  one  end  of  the  street  were  trees  thinly  veiled  in  green,  at  the 
other  the  soft  grey  carved  and  columned  fagade  of  the  old  con- 
vent church,  its  dome  now  flushing  in  sunset  light  above  lurking  blue 
shadows.  He  scrutinised  the  white  clock  face  below  the  dome,  and  thought 
with  compunction  that  he  must  after  all  hurry  through  this  long-delayed 
visit.  Fortunately  the  number  he  was  looking  for  was  near  at  hand,  on 
a  brass  disk  in  the  high  stone  wall.  The  little  iron  gate  opened  at  his 
touch,  and  its  bell  tinkled  gently  after  him  as  he  entered  a  dim  garden, 
green-walled  with  ivy  and  lilac  hedges,  where  the  warm  white  of  old 
broken  statues  gleamed  out  of  dusky  shrubbery,  and  an  acacia  lifted  delicate 
leafage  against  the  clear  sky. 

As  if  summoned  by  the  bell,  two  figures  came  slowly  down  the  crisp 
gravel  through  the  deepening  twilight.  The  first  was  a  tall  old  woman 
resting  her  hands  on  a  cane,  wearing  a  loose  coat  and  skirt  of  black  satin, 
a  lace  scarf  over  her  head.  Behind  her  walked  a  slim  girl  in  white,  the 
narrow  pale  oval  of  her  face  parting  dark  hair  that  fell  to  her  waist. 
Gregory  knew  that  this  woman  with  the  keen  strong  face  must  be  the 
widow  of  Alceste  Dupin,  former  professor  of  the  Ecole  de  Medecine,  who 
had  been  kind  to  his  father  years  ago.  His  introduction  of  himself,  com-, 
plicated  by  his  difficulty  in  speaking  French  and  by  his  consciousness  of  the 
six  weeks  that  had  passed  since  he  came  to  Paris  from  Vienna,  grew  still 
more  faltering  as  he  hunted  in  vain  for  his  father's  letter.  His  embarrass- 
ment was  relieved  by  an  exclamation  from  Madame  Dupin. 

"At  last,  then!  It  is  indeed  he,  le  petit  Gregorif"  Gregory,  three- 
and-twenty,  nearly  six  feet  tall,  glanced  at  the  girl,  who  had  stood  with 
folded  hands,  looking  down,  and  caught  a  swift  glint  of  laughter  in  her 
eyes.  "And  here  am  I,"  continued  the  older  woman,  "who  have  been  ex- 
pecting you  for  weeks !"  She  drew  him  to  her,  gave  him  her  cheeks  to 
kiss,  and  after  a  moment  mentioned  her  granddaughter,  her  Gabrielle.    The 
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girl  dropped  a  demure  courtesy,  and  she  seemed  to  him  younger  than  he 
had  thought. 

The  three  went  up  the  winding  path  to  the  house.  The  salon,  a  large 
room  curtained  with  faded  red  brocade,  crowded  with  embroidered  chairs 
and  footstools,  had  a  wide  balcony-window  open  to  a  vine-wreathed  square 
of  garden  and  sky.  On  the  dark  panelled  walls  hung  a  few  pieces  of  old 
faience  and  some  sketches  of  early  nineteenth  century  artists,  among  them 
one  by  Ingres  of  Madame  Dupin  in  her  girlhood.  Two  large  paintings  in 
tarnished  gilt  frames  were  the  work  of  her  father,  a  pupil  of  David  and 
a  painter  of  some  note  in  his  daj',  though  now  most  of  his  pictures  were 
hanging  in  silent  provincial  galleries. 

"Thy  work,  Gabrielle,"  said  the  old  lady,  when  at  last  her  chair,  foot- 
stool, and  cushions  were  adjusted.  Submissively  the  young  girl  brought 
forward  a  tapestry-frame  (the  one  on  which  the  grandmother  had  wrought 
all  these  pictured  chair-backs),  and  began  to  sort  strands  of  bright  wool 
and  silk.  Madame  turned  to  Gregory  and  in  a  deep  voice  questioned  him 
of  his  father  and  of  his  own  work  in  Paris.  She  expressed  disapproval 
of  modern  ways,  but  he  could  see  that  a  renewed  contact  with  the  life 
of  the  schools  counted  in  her  pleasure  in  seeing  him.  Now  and  then 
Gabrielle  parted  her  dark  hair  and  loooked  frankly  at  Gregory,  her  grey 
eyes  full  of  interest.  Wlien  she  spoke  it  was  with  a  little  dragging  of 
the  syllables  that  even  to  his  untrained  ear  had  not  a  Parisian  sound. 
Suddenly  she  sprang  up,  scattering  the  bright  threads,  and  exclaimed  in 
a  strangely  accented  English, 

"Ah,  beast  that  I  am !  I  have  forgotten  the  dinner  of  my  poor  Minette." 

She  ran  out,  and  soon  came  back  followed  by  a  big  grey  Persian  cat. 
The  folds  of  her  sleeve  framed  two  broad  soft  paws,  an  inquisitive  little 
nose,  big  startled  eyes,  and  fuzzy  pointed  ears.  She  put  the  kitten  down 
by  its  mother,  who  seized  it  and  made  a  dab  of  her  tongue  at  its  shaggy 
coat.  But  Mimi,  though  very  young,  had  his  preferences;  he  escaped,  and 
entangled  himself  in  the  lace  of  Gabrielle's  gown  in  an  effort  to  reach 
her  shoulder.  Soon  he  perceived  an  exciting  object,  long,  sinuous,  rose- 
coloured,  trailing  slowly  along  the  rug.  He  crouched  and  crept  forward, 
stealthy  and  quivering;  sprang,  and  fell  back  in  foolish  discomfiture  as 
the  fascinating  line  of  colour  flashed  high  in  the  air.  Gabrielle,  swift  and 
noiseless  as  the  kitten,  kept  up  the  play. 

"If  s  a  child,"  Madame  smiled  at  the  young  man.    The  girl  could  not 
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be  more  than  twelve,  he  thought.  But  he  was  not  sure;  she  puzzled  him. 
Her  grace  had  a  suggestion  of  wildness,  a  charm  not  altogether  that  of 
childhood.  He  lingered,  forgetting  his  iatention  of  hurrying  away  to  the 
theatre. 

"And  now,"  said  Madame  Dupin,  when  he  arose  to  go,  "you  will 
come  to  my  dinner  to-morrow  night?  There  will  be  others  here — there 
are  others,  almost  always.  I  have  not  many  years  left,  and  my  friends 
must  come  often."    His  acceptance  was  eager. 

Out  in  the  garden  he  paused.  The  swift  clapping  of  a  horse's  hoofs 
on  the  pavement  died  awaj',  leaving  an  unbroken  silence  against  the  dis- 
tant murmur  of  the  city.  The  moon  had  risen,  and  there  was  a  scent  of 
jasmine  in  the  warm  air.  He  looked  back  at  the  house.  Gabrielle  was 
standing  in  the  balcony;  wavering  shadows  of  the  jasmine  sprays  fell 
across  her  face  and  white  gown.  From  some  corner  of  his  memory  words, 
unbidden,  sprang  to  his  lips. 

"Lady,  by  yon  blessed  moon  I  swear 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops — " 

The  girl  bent  forward  as  if  trying  to  hear.  "Good-night,"  she  called  in 
her  dragging,  tentative  English.  Gregory  laughed  at  himself  as  he  lifted 
his  hat  and  went  on  his  way,  but  the  picture  of  the  girl  and  the  wavering 
shadows  was  the  most  real  thing  for  his  eyes  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours,  and  always  afterwards  the  scent  of  jasmine  would  bring  it  back 
to  him. 

It  was  M.  Maurel,  one  of  Madame  Dupin's  guests,  who  gave  him  some 
explanation  of  Gabrielle  the  next  evening.  M.  Maurel  was  dark  and 
melancholy,  an  avocat  without  practice.  He  had  inherited  a  comfortable 
income,  and  his  melancholy  was  doubtless  temperamental  and  not  burden- 
some. After  dinner  he  and  Gregory  were  smoking  at  a  little  table  in  the 
garden,  while  their  hostess  and  some  yoimger  women  sipped  their  orange- 
flower  liqueur  in  the  portico.    Gabrielle  was  playing  with  the  kittens. 

"She  is  not  so  tame  as  they,"  remarked  the  older  man,  as  he  noted  the 
direction  of  his  companion's  glance.  The  girl  stood  before  a  bank  of  red 
geraniums  and  purple  heliotrope.  Her  hair  was  gathered  high  in  wide 
loose  braids,  making  her  look  taller  and  older.  In  subdued  tones,  M.  Maurel 
said  that  she  had  been  sent  to  her  grandmother's  to  finish  her  education, 
that  her  father  was  a  banker  in  Athens,  and  her  mother —     Here  he 
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shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  spread  out  his  hand  with  the  effect  of  dropping 
the  subject  from  his  finger-tips.  Then,  as  if  he  feared  that  this  might  be 
misleading,  he  added,  hastily,  "I  never  knew  her.  She  died  when  the 
little  one  was  born,  seventeen  years  ago.    She  was  Greek!" 

Gregory  looked  at  Gabrielle  in  her  flowing  white  against  the  bank  of 
flowers.  Her  arms  were  lifted  with  Mimi  rolled  like  a  ball  in  her  hands; 
there  came  to  him  a  faint  recollection  of  Greek  girls  at  play.  The  feeling 
he  had  had  of  this  girl's  remoteness,  of  her  difference  from  other  girls  he 
had  known,  was  intensified. 

When  Madame  Dupin  said  good-night  to  him,  she  urged,  "Come  and 
see  me  when  you  will.  You  tell  me  that  you  are  not  to  stay  long  in  Paris. 
I  know  that  a  young  man's  hours  are  filled,  but  we  are  so  near  the  schools 
and  hospitals,  you  must  be  in  this  quarter  often.  I  am  always  here,  and 
I  shall  be  enchanted  to  see  you  at  any  time." 

Coming  to  the  hospital  of  Val  de  Grace  a  morning  or  two  later,  he 
found  that  the  doctor  with  Tvhom  he  had  had  an  appointment  had  been 
detained.  He  instantly  decided  to  avail  himself  of  Madame  Dupin's  in- 
vitation. Though  it  was  still  early,  he  found  the  little  gate  ajar  and  the 
ladies  sitting  in  the  garden.  After  a  cordial  greeting  Madame  returned 
to  her  paper.  "I  am  too  old  to  change  my  habits,"  she  said.  "I  must 
have  my  morning  glimpse  at  my  Figaro,  and  in  this  heat  I  shall  soon  be 
too  sleepy  to  read."  She  read,  nodding  a  little,  and  now  and  then  glancing 
with  a  dry  smile  at  Minnette  stretched  on  the  folds  of  her  skirt,  and  at  Mimi 
jumping  after  the  languid  sweep  of  his  mother's  tail. 

The  heat  of  the  summer  was  on  the  city,  but  here  cool  drops  of  the 
night's  rain  flashed  on  grass  and  ferns.  Gabrielle  and  Gregory  strolled 
back  and  forth  in  the  shade  of  the  lilac  hedge,  which  poured  out  fragrance 
from  its  wet  purple  blooms.  The  girl's  crown  of  dark  hair  narrowed 
her  forehead  above  the  broad  black  brows.  Her  grey  eyes  looked  black 
out  of  thick  lashes,  and  a  little  colour  fluttered  over  the  white  of  her 
cheeks.  For  a  while  the  cry  of  the  damp  gravel  under  their  feet  was  the 
only  sound.  It  seemed  to  Gregory  that  a  foreign  language  had  never 
before  offered  him  so  many  obstacles  to  speech.  At  last  Gabrielle  turned 
and  looked  directly  at  him.  "Do  you  know  Stevenson?"  she  asked,  adding 
quickly,  "the  author?" 

"Yes,  I  have  read  him,  of  course.  And  I  know  some  people  that  knew 
him." 
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She  stood  etill,  her  eyes  sparkling.  "You  see,  I  have  read  some 
of  his  stories  and  poems.  I  have  always  read  everything  I  could  find. 
My  father  has  many  books,  and  there  were  always  English  books  and 
magazines  at  the  home  of  M.  le  Consul."  She  went  on  dramatising  her 
life  for  him  in  sheer  delight  of  recalling  it.  He  did  not  always  under- 
stand her,  but  he  arrived  at  some  sort  of  sympathetic  comprehension,  and 
the  charm  of  it  all  seemed  heightened  by  the  vagueness.  She  had,  it 
seemed,  spent  many  long  summer  days  at  her  nurse's  home  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  he  thought  he  detected  a  literal  mal  du  pays.  Her  words  revealed 
restless  motions  of  spirit,  and  her  eyes  had  a  look  of  longing  for  wide 
prospects.  One  could  have  imagined  her  roaming  the  hills  like  a  young 
attendant  of  Artemis,  listening  to  the  wind  in  the  pines  and  gazing  on 
the  distant  sea.  She  talked  longingly  of  the  scent  of  wild  hyacinth  and 
sun-browned  thyme. 

Then,  by  a  quick  transition,  when  she  spoke  of  her  home  in  Athens, 
she  was  like  a  wilful  and  precocious  child.  She  had  spent  a  few  months 
in  the  family  of  an  English  clergyman,  and  she  had  had  governesses  both 
French  and  English.  She  had  evidently  carried  on  a  sort  of  foraging 
whenever  she  could  get  books.  "Those  stupid  women,"  she  said  scornfully, 
"they  were  always  afraid  to  let  me  read."  Kept  in  bondage  by  her  gov- 
ernesses, petted  and  treated  as  a  child  by  her  father  and  stepmother — 
who  was  tres  mondaine,  she  said  naively — she  had  seen  much  of  a  social 
life  in  which  she  had  had  no  share.  She  had  read  and  seen  just  enough 
to  stimulate  her  intelligence  without  satisfying  it. 

In  spite  of  her  pleasure  in  her  own  reminiscences  and  in  having  found 
"some  one  young"  to  share  them  with,  she  made  constant  returns  to  her 
companion.  She  had  a  way  of  lifting  her  hand  and  saying  imperatively, 
"Now,  tell  me !"  Her  curiosity,  her  avidity  for  the  pageant  of  life  illumined 
his  recollections  of  the  small  university  town  where  his  father  was  a  pro- 
fessor, and  of  his  two  years  in  an  eastern  medical  school.  He  found  that 
she  understood  his  native  tongue  better  than  his  French,  but  she  refused 
to  speak  to  him  in  English.  He  helped  himself  out  with  Grerman,  and  she 
with  modem  Greek. 

The  sun  rose  higher,  and  the  boy  and  girl  sought  the  shade  where 
Madame  Dupin  dozed,  her  Figaro  slipped  to  her  feet.  The  regular  rise 
and  fall  of  the  rustling  sheet,  and  two  bright  spots  peering  from  under 
the  edge,  told  of  the  hidden  slumber  of  Minette  and  the  wakefulness  of 
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Mimi.  As  soon  as  Gabrielle  was  seated,  the  kitten  emerged,  stepped 
daintily  across  the  grass,  and  teased  for  play.  Unheeded,  he  gave  her  hand 
sly  pats,  and  at  last  with  unpadded  paws  dealt  a  white  scratch  to  her 
forefinger. 

"Va^t-en!  petit  vaurien!"  she  cried,  "you  little  good-for-nothing!" 
With  a  quick  roguish  glance  at  Gregory  she  shook  her  finger  at  the  kitten. 
Mimi  bliaked  and  yawned  with  frank  display  of  sharp  white  teeth  and 
tiny  red  tongue.  Laughing,  she  caught  him  up  and  pressed  her  face  to 
the  warm  throbbing  little  body.  Gregory  had  been  talking  to  her  about 
his  friend  Atherton,  a  sculptor  who,  in  an  atelier  near  Meudon,  was  work- 
ing on  a  series  of  mythological  figures.  Now  he  saw  that  he  might  as 
well  try  to  interest  Mimi  in  clay  models  and  modern  interpretations  of 
Greek  nature-myths.  She  began  to  teach  the  kitten  hide-and-seek,  slipping 
in  and  out  of  the  shrubbery  so  quickly  that  it  might  have  seemed  to  the 
fancy  that  she  vanished  into  the  heart  of  a  syringa,  or  took  shape  out  of 
the  deep  green  shade  of  the  'lilacs. 

Two  or  three  weeks  later,  Madame  Dupin,  talking  with  every  effect 
of  casualness  to  Gregory  about  his  different  professors,  said  at  last,  "But 
I  am  lost  among  so  many  new  ideas.  How  have  they  time  to  learn  so 
much!  And  you,  my  young  friend,  when  you  have  the  kindness  to  give 
us  so  many  of  your  hours?  You  bring  much  pleasure  to  an  old  woman 
and  a  young  girl,  but  your  studies — " 

"But  you  know — there  is  really  nothing  going  on  in  the  morning, 
and  I  learn  so  much  more  French  with  you  than  with  my  American 
friends." 

"With  me,  yes,  that  may  be."  A  fine  smile  played  over  her  face,  and 
he  blushed  more  ingenuously  than  he  had  spoken.  She  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  then  to  his  relief  began  to  speak  of  something  else.  He  soon 
left,  and  went  directly  to  a  little  book-shop  near  the  Odeon,  where  he  had 
left  the  two  volumes  of  "Vailima  Letters"  to  be  re-bound.  The  next  even- 
ing he  asked  his  old  friend  to  let  him  give  these  books  to  her  granddaughter. 
M.  Maurel  had  gone  to  the  gate  for  the  Temps,  and  Gabrielle  was  playing 
hide-and-seek  with  Mimi,  who  peered  slyly  round  the  bushes  and  scampered 
away  in  high  excitement  when  discovered. 

.  Madame  Dupiu  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes  after  Gregory  spoke. 
At  last  she  said  gravely :  "Ah  yes,  the  book.  Yes,  you  may  give  it  to  her. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  your  English  books.     But  I  do  not  know  what  your 
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good  father  is  going  to  say  to  me."     She  fixed  keen  eyes  upon  the  young 
man,  who  caught  at  this  unexpected  opportunity. 

'Oh,  Madame,  do  you  mean  that  you  will  approve  if  my  father  does?" 

"Softly,  softly,  my  child.  I  cannot  go  so  fast."  She  was  thoughtful 
again.    "I  have  been  very  blind,  I  fear.    Have  you  written  to  your  father  ?" 

"I  couldn't — until  I  could  know —  But  it  makes  no  difference.  I  have 
known  from  the  first.  It  is  this  for  me  or  nothing."  And,  looking  at  his 
steadfast  eyes  and  firm  mouth,  she  saw  that  he  spoke  with  one  of  those 
rare  convictions  of  youth  that  amount  to  prescience. 

"But  what  of  Gabrielle  ?"  she  murmured  to  herself  rather  than  to  him. 
He  gave  her  a  troubled  look,  but  did  not  speak.  "I  will  confess,"  she 
went  on,  "that  I  do  not  know  her.  I  have  watched  and  studied,  but  there 
ia  something  that  escapes  me.  She  is  not  like  our  young  French  girls — 
not  those  of  my  day  at  least.  If  she  were,  I  should  tell  her  to  accept  my 
choice  and  think  herself  fortunate.  But  I  would  not  force  her,  and  her 
father  is  a  reed  in  her  hands." 

"Oh,  she  must  choose  for  herself — "  His  response  was  quick,  but  he 
choked  a  little  with  honest  boyish  emotion. 

"M.  Gregari,  I  have  found  some  ripe  cherries.  Please  come  at  once 
and  pick  them!"  The  young,  flute-like  voice  broke  through  their  absorp- 
tion. Gregory  started,  ran  half  way  down  the  steps,  turned  apologetically. 
Madame  dismissed  him  with  a  motion  of  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  followed 
him.  "La  jeunesse,  la  jeunesse!"  she  murmured  to  M.  Maurel,  who  was 
slowly  mounting  the  steps.  His  melancholy  deepened.  He  sometimes 
feared  that  he  was  no  longer  young;  it  was  painful  to  realise  that  he  was 
expected  to  share  the  resignation  of  the  aged.  He,  too,  looked  towards 
the  garden,  just  now  lifted  out  of  shadow  by  the  glow  from  high  sunset 
clouds.  The  young  man,  nicely  balanced  on  a  shaky  table,  was  dropping 
cherries,  one  by  one,  into  the  girl's  uplifted  hands. 

Gregory  seemed  intent  on  this  diversion  of  keeping  himself  and  the 
table  upright  and  finding  every  cherry  with  a  hint  of  red.  In  reality, 
his  mind  was  dwelling  insistently  on  Madame  Dupin's  query,  "^ut  what 
of  Gabrielle?" 

This  question  was  to  trouble  him  more  and  more  as  the  days  went 
on.  His  uncertainty  was  increased  by  the  girl's  frank  pleasure  in  his 
coming.  He  had  to  reflect  that  he  brought  her  news  of  a  larger  world, — of 
quite  another  world  than  this  small  circle  of  her  grandmother's  friends. 
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She  often  questioned  him  about  the  women  students  pursuing  their  full, 
eager  lives  so  near  her.  She  envied  him  the  freedom  of  going  to  the 
theatres  when  he  liked,  of  loitering  on  the  boulevards  and  at  the  book 
stalls  on  the  quays.  He  could  not  resist  speaking  of  her  one  day  to  Mrs. 
Atherton.  This  little  woman,  who  fluttered  gayly  back  and  forth  between 
Paris  and  Meudon,  was  at  once  interested,  and  asked  permission  to  call  on 
Madame  Dupin. 

"It  is  absurd,  stupid,"  she  cried  the  nest  time  she  saw  Gregory.  "How 
can  they  expect  that  'cows  des  jeunes  filles/  stated  daily  walks,  and  em- 
broidering chair-backs  can  satisfy  any  modern  girl !  Even  Turkish  women 
have  awakened,  and,  depend  upon  it,  some  breath  of  the  mouvement  femi- 
niste  has  penetrated  to  the  harem  this  young  girl  came  from." 

"But,  Mrs.  Atherton,"  protested  Gregory,  "Mile.  Dupin  did  not  come 
out  of  a  harem !    Her  father  is  not  a  Turk !" 

"Oh  well,  it  is  quite  all  the  same  thing,  I  suppose,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Atherton  tranquilly.  Her  next  remark,  however,  went  to  show  that  her 
wisdom  was  greater  than  her  ethnological  knowledge.  "But  don't  they 
realise  the  danger  the  girl  will  run  later?  It  they  don't  give  her  the  good 
time  a  young  girl  ought  to  have,  she  will  be  wild  some  time  for  excitement 
of  any  sort.  And  what  will  become  of  her  under  the  influence  of  that 
'mondaine'  stepmother  ?" 

"It  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  'good  time'  that  she  wants,  exactly,"  he 
answered  slowly. 

"That  would  help  work  off  the  feminine  unrest — ," 

"It  does  seem  to  be  an  instance  of  new  wine  in  old  bottles,"  interposed 
Atherton. 

Gregory  went  away  feeling  that  this  analysis  might  be  true  as  far  as 
it  went,  but  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough  to  help  him  in  his  trouble,  the 
real  nature  of  which  he  had  not  cared  to  explain  to  his  friends.  All  those 
obvious  restless  longings  in  Gabrielle  for  a  fuller,  freer  mental  life  did 
not  account  for  the  difficulty  he  had  in  seizing  her  real  feeling, — for  a 
subtle,  mocking  elusiveness  that  left  him  nearly  hopeless.  Her  impulses 
were  beyond  divining.  To  which  of  her  many  moods,  so  swiftly  inter- 
changeable, could  he  trust  ?  At  times  she  would  sit  apart,  leaning  forward, 
chin  in  palm,  gazing  away  intent  and  silent  till  it  almost  seemed  that  her 
actual  bodily  presence  had  gone,  leaving  only  a  vivid  memory  of  her. 
She  would  watch  the  birds,  or  an  occasional  squirrel  leaping  from  tree-top 
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to  tree-top,  with  a  look  of  being  herself  on  the  edge  of  escape,  as  if  her 
real  kinship  were  with  these  wild  things.  He  would  go  away,  wondering, 
baffled,  yet  still  determined. 

It  would  soon  be  time  for  him  to  return  to  America,  but  he  was  now 
making  almost  no  pretence  of  work.  In  his  idleness  he  went  oftener  to  see 
Atherton.  In  a  big,  glass-walled  atelier,  thrust  out  from  a  tiny  cottage 
into  the  woods,  the  sculptor  was  working  away  at  nymphs  and  fauns  in 
attitudes  of  strange  startled  wonder,  an  awe  of  dawning  thought  in  their 
faces.  "I  don't  pretend  to  get  at  the  real  thing,"  he  would  say,  walking 
back  and  forth.  "Who  of  us  can !  Look  at  all  those  books  I've  been 
reading.  It's  the  later  interpretations  I  want  to  show.  Their  own  sculpture 
did  for  their  ideas  what  no  human  being  can  ever  do  again.  But  there  are 
survivals — reincarnations — .  What's  that?" — in  reply  to  some  objection 
of  Gregory's.  "Of  course,  if s  imaginary,  fanciful,  if  you  will.  And  yet 
it  may  have  a  significance  that  your  science  has  yet  to  learn.  I'm  not 
a  mystic,  and  don't  you  dare  tell  me  that  my  anatomy  is  not  as  true  as  I 
can  make  it.  But  sometimes  alone  in  the  woods  I  have  seemed  to  see  very- 
far  into  things, — to  have  a  sense  of  something  I  could  not  analj^se,  that  I  can 
only  try  to  give  expression  to  in  this  way."  His  fingers  moved  with  firm 
touches  over  the  uplifted  arm  of  the  figure  before  him,  while  he  talked  of 
the  strange  fancies  gleaned  from  his  reading. 

Gregory  listened  and,  scarcely  conscious  at  first  of  the  drift  of  his 
thought,  began  to  associate  Gabrielle  with  these  stories  of  survivals  from 
the  old  pagan  earth-life.  She  was  Greek ;  she  had  run  about  freely  on  those 
hills  haunted  by  visions  of  oreads  and  hamadryads!  What  n3'mpholepsy 
might  have  lingered  in  her  blood!  He  thought  of  the  strange  element  of 
wildness  in  her  play,  of  her  feeling  for  trees  and  flowers  almost  as  if  they 
were  sentient.  To  what  voices  did  she  still  listen,  into  what  communion 
with  nature  could  she  enter?  Here  he  caught  himself  up  angrily,  half 
startled.  Atherton  had  said  that  he  was  not  a  mystic,  but  where  were  his 
speculations  leading  his  friend?  If  indeed  Gabrielle  needed  explaining, 
a  rational  explanation  was  surely  to  be  found,  as  it  had  seemed  to  Mrs. 
Atherton,  in  the  way  she  had  been  brought  up.  He  thought  indignantly 
that  she  ought  to  have  had,  like  his  sister,  a  chance  to  work  off  her  love  of 
play  in  basket-ball  and  dancing,  a  chance  for  real  study  if  that  was  what 
she  wanted.  As  it  was,  her  mind,  unfed,  had  been  quickened  beyond  and 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  other  sides  of  her  nature.     Lonely  hours  of 
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wandering  in  wild  and  beautiful  scenes,  of  poring  over  pages  that  she 
did  not  understand,  had  cost  her  something  in  real  feeling  and  sympathy. 
Then  he  reproached  himself  for  calling  her  unfeeling.  But  always,  enticed 
by  the  charm  of  her  friendliness,  he  was  met  by  something  glancing,  im- 
penetrable, even  cold  and  hard.  In  spite  of  himself,  his  mind  went  back 
to  tales  remembered  from  his  childhood,  of  elves,  sylphs,  or  whatever  the 
name,  slipping  into  human  life,  wanting  the  human  soul. 

At  this  point  he  said  it  was  time  for  him  to  stop, — when  he  became 
obsessed  by  such  vagaries.  He  must  put  an  end  to  this  feverish  uncertainty. 
In  an  effort  to  regain  possession  of  himself,  he  renewed  attendance  at 
lectures  and  clinics.  He  waited  two  or  three  days,  then  returned  to  the 
rue  du  Val  de  Grace.  He  closed  the  gate  with  an  unconscious  decisiveness, 
and  the  bell  tinkled  sharply  on  the  afternoon  stillness.  When  a  servant 
met  him  and  asked  him  to  go  to  Madame,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
recognised  something  unwonted,  even  significant,  in  this  silence.  He 
entered  the  cool  dark  salon  with  a  sense  of  alarm  that  was  scarcely  relieved, 
though  the  nature  of  it  was  changed,  by  what  his  old  friend  had  to  tell 
him.  It  was  after  all  an  absurdly  commonplace  story,  with  even  its 
grotesque  aspect  when  taken  in  this,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  inexplicable  air 
of  tragedy.  Mimi,  at  dusk  happy  and  full  of  glee,  had  been  found  by  the 
gardener  in  the  early  morning  a  little  lifeless  scrap,  to  be  disposed  of 
with  as  little  concern  as  the  moles  and  rose-slugs.  A  thoughtless  housemaid 
had  related  the  accident  to  Gabrielle  with  an  excited  emphasis  of  detail. 

"And  the  child  is  crushed — hroyee,"  said  the  grandmother.  "Go,  and 
I  will  let  you  know  when  you  may  come  back.  It  may  be  in  a  day — who 
can  tell? — the  young  recover  quickly.  But  I  fear!  There  are  depths  in 
the  child's  nature  I  had  not  dreamed  of.  It  is  a  revolt — a  revolt  against 
life  where  such  things  can  happen." 

Gregory  went  away,  anxious,  half-ashamed  of  the  self-absorption  in 
which  he  had  come,  and  wholly  puzzled.  Several  days  passed;  then  a  note 
came  from  Madame  Dupin,  saying  merely  that  her  granddaughter  was 
better.  One  phase  of  his  anxiety  was  thus  relieved,  only  to  turn  his  mind 
more  sharply  to  the  other  more  personal  side.  He  tried  to  work,  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  hospitals. 

One  afternoon,  when  he  was  going  through  the  Hopital  de  St.  Louis 
with  a  friend,  they  stopped  at  the  bedside  of  a  pretty  little  boy  of  three. 
He  played  with  the  child,  laughed  at  the  precise  French  from  the  baby 
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lips,  and  left  him  smiling.  Before  they  left  the  room  the  child  grew 
suddenly  worse.  It  happened  that  Gregory  could  be  of  use.  Throwing  off 
his  coat,  he  worked  for  an  hour.  Then  the  end  came.  That  was  all;  he 
had  seen  such  things  often  enough  before,  but  now  the  pain  of  it  seemed 
more  than  he  could  bear.  He  went  out  from  the  hospital  and  walked 
aimlessly  away.  It  was  a  day  of  great  heat;  he  wandered  through  seem- 
ingly endless  narrow  streets,  crowded  with  tables  of  wine-shops  and  counters 
of  cheap  clothing  and  crockery,  littered  with  sawdust  and  refuse,  tainted 
with  odors  from  fruit  and  meat  stalls.  In  this  atmosphere  men,  women, 
and  children  were  working,  drinking,  gossiping,  playing.  He  looked  sharply 
at  the  faces;  too  many  bore  the  mark  of  disease  or  vice.  He  sickened; 
humanity  seemed  to  him  but  so  many  swarming  atoms  given  over  to 
degradation  and  suffering. 

He  came  at  last  to  the  river.  The  cool  quiet  water  tempted  him;  he 
took  one  of  the  boats,  and  at  the  end  of  the  line  changed  for  Sevres.  He 
had  decided  to  go  out  to  Atherton's  for  the  night.  His  friends  were  not 
at  home,  but  he  wanted  the  silence  of  the  woods.  The  old  gardener,  Antoine, 
admitted  him,  and  picked  a  salad  to  add  to  the  bread  and  wine  Gregory 
asked  for.  He  ate  his  supper  and  smoked  his  pipe  under  a  trellis  weighed 
down  with  heavy  tea-roses,  while  the  violet  twilight  closed  softly  over  the 
distant  city.  Then  the  old  man  pushed  back  the  canvas  curtains  of  the 
atelier,  opened  the  great  windows  to  the  sky,  brought  coarse  linen  with  the 
scent  of  grass  in  its  folds  and  spread  it  over  a  divan  among  the  marble  and 
sheeted  clay  forms. 

Here,  in  the  quiet  of  the  night  and  the  stars,  Gregory  felt  that  he 
might  regain  command  of  himself,  might  think  out  the  meaning  of  his 
banishment  because,  as  it  seemed,  of  Gabrielle's  childlike  grieving  for  a 
pet.  All  sounds  ceased  but  the  faint  stir  of  the  leaves.  Suddenly  Madame 
Dupin's  words  came  back  to  him: — "revolt  against  life  where  such  things 
can  happen."  He  started;  what  but  that  had  been  his  own  feeling  when 
he  left  the  bedside  of  the  dead  child  that  afternoon!  Long  ago  he  had, 
he  thought,  in  a  sort  of  self-defence,  accepted  the  view  of  death  as  only  a 
shifting  of  life, — ^the  going-out  of  the  individual  as  but  an  incident,  a 
play  of  the  prism  scale  on  the  foam  of  life's  great  tide.  But  that  afternoon, 
as  he  had  worked  over  the  dying  baby,  that  little  life  had  seemed  the  one 
thing  of  value  in  the  world.  And  as  he  had  gone  through  the  swarming 
streets  in  the  hot  sunlight,  his  soul  had  cried  out  against  this  endless  renewal 
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of  individual  suffering.  He  had  never  before  realised  the  great  world-pain. 
Oh,  he  had  known  it,  of  course,  but  he  had  never  felt  it. 

He  felt  it  now,  a  poignant,  personal  thing — ^the  tragedy  of  myriad 
death  and  pain  all  about  us,  the  tragedy  in  which  to  the  larger  vision  the 
life  of  a  tiny  crimson  beetle  on  a  rose-leaf  might  count  for  as  much  as  his 
own.  His  feeling  was  like  a  sudden  hyper-sensitiveness  of  sight  or  hearing, 
as  if  he  had  become  acutely  aware  of  innumerable  sensations  and  emotions, 
even,  so  to  speak,  of  fragments  of  emotions.  This  starlight,  the  rustltag 
woods, — the  hidden  birds  and  insects  did  not  know  them  as  such,  but  all 
these  influences  made  an  undercurrent  of  common  feeling  for  all  living 
things.  At  this  moment  he  had,  as  in  a  vision,  a  sense  of  the  mysterious 
interconnection  of  all  life.  And  the  pain  at  the  heart  of  things — the  clash- 
ing of  wills,  the  brutal  warfare,  the  impenetrable  darkness, — this  had 
struck  full  upon  Gabrielle's  eager  delight  in  life! 

At  last  he  slept,  heavily,  giving  nature  her  due  for  many  restless 
nights.  When  he  awakened,  it  was  to  a  complete  readjustment  of  his 
world.  It  was  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  merely  a  morning  freshness  of  body 
and  buoyancy  of  spirit.  He  whistled  while  he  dressed,  and  blagued  with 
Antoine,  to  the  old  man's  great  amusement. 

He  had  not  forgotten;  it  was  still  there,  that  quickened  sense  of  the 
pain  of  the  world  and  the  unanswered  problem.  But  a  partial  answer, — 
terms  by  which  one  could  live, — seemed  to  have  come  to  him.  Side  by 
side  with  the  darkness  stood  this  other  fact  of  life;  we  should  be  blind 
to  this  no  more  than  to  the  other.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  must  be 
definite  moments  in  life  when  we  must  make  the  choice  in  this  dualism; 
when,  seeing  both  sides  clearly,  one  might  say:  I  find  the  significance 
of  life  to  lie  in  this  mystery,  and  I  choose  to  let  the  light  illumine  the 
dark.  Such  was  the  working  of  his  spirit,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
facing  the  possibility  of  a  trouble  greater  than  he  would  quite  know  how 
to  bear.  And  as,  with  him,  thought  expressed  itself  chiefly  in  conclusions 
and  determinations,  all  the  vaguely  kind  impulses  of  his  nature  seemed  to 
undergo  a  sort  of  crystallisation.  He  would  henceforth  be  a  bearer  of 
the  torch,  more  definitely  and  consciously  enlisted  in  the  struggle  against 
darkness. 

He  went  back  to  Paris  by  an  early  train  through  a  country  insistent 
on  its  message  of  exuberant  summer.  The  meadows,  the  plane-trees,  the 
horse-chestnuts  were  in  their  ripest  green.     Flower  fields  were  luminous 
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with  colour;  roses  rained  crumpled,  creamy  petals  over  cottage  roofs  and 
garden  waits.  At  his  pension  he  found  a  note  from  Madame  Dupin  asking 
him  to  come  to  her.    He  went  at  once. 

"Gabrielle  has  missed  you,"  she  said  after  greeting  him,  "and  I  be- 
lieved that  I  must  try  to  koow  her  feeling  before  you  could  come  back, 
if  at  all." 

"Well  ?"  he  asked  sharply,  with  dry  lips. 

"I  believe  it  will  be  as  you  wish,"  she  answered  slowly.  "But  you 
must  still  be  patient.  It's  a  nature  such  as  there  are  not  many,  a  little 
wild,  a  little  dreamy — what  shall  I  say?  You  saw.  Well,  that  awakens, 
but  be  gentle,  be  patient.  And  not  a  word  to  her  of  this  yet,"  she  raised 
her  hand  warningly.  "There  is  much  to  be  arranged.  But  I  know  I  can 
trust  you.    She  is  in  the  garden,  go  to  her." 

He  went  slowly,  not  yet  believing.  When  he  saw  Gabrielle,  he  knew 
that  she  had  indeed — awakened.  Or  had  some  deeper,  subtler  change  been 
wrought?  The  old  stories  of  the  gift  of  tears  caught  at  his  attention,  to 
be  scarcely  heeded.  It  might  be  that  it  was  only  that  he  had  grown  more 
discerning. 

Madame  Dupin,  in  the  darkened  salon,  heard  the  sound  of  their 
laughter;  she  lifted  the  persiennes  with  the  crook  of  her  cane  and  looked 
out.  Gabrielle  was  holding  up  a  long  garland  of  roses  and  heliotrope,  and 
Gregory  was  picking  the  blossoms  for  her  weaving.  Despite  this  despoiling 
of  her  garden,  the  grandmother  smiled.    "Ah,  youth !"  she  sighed. 

Elva  Lee,  1893. 
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The  Demeter  of  Cnidos* 

SONNET 

Thus  dwelt  she,  tired  with  seeking  long  in  vain, 

Demeter,  on  that  sad  stone  laughterless ; 

And  still  in  quiet  brows  she  keeps  the  impress 

Of  hope  deferred,  and  unremitted  pain. 

Yet  not  for  wearying  travail  was  she  fain 

Of  rest,  but,  soothed  awhile  with  gentleness. 

Lifted  the  burden  of  her  slow  distress. 

And  fared  forth  lonely  to  the  quest  again. 

Ah,  Mother  full  of  sorrows !  who  hast  known 

The  bitter  portion  of  humanity. 

Measured  our  griefs,  and  shared  with  us  thine  own, 

As  thou  wast  faithful  to  the  end,  in  thee 

Euth  find  we,  and  compassion  on  our  moan, 

Patience,  and  pardon,  and  security! 

Charlotte  Isabel  Claflin,  1911. 


•  A  statue  in  the  British  Museum.     The  stone  on  which  the  goddess,  when  exhausted, 
sat  was  long  shown  at  Eleusis,  and  called    Utrpa    AycAacTTOs,  the  Laughterless   Stone. 
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Makers  of  Law 

As  a  social  phenomenon,  the  personal  make-up  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  receives,  perhaps,  less  attention  than  it  deserves.  Un- 
like the  national  law-making  body,  where  striking  individualities 
are  frequently  before  the  public,  a  state  legislature  is,  to  the 
bored  outsider,  made  up  of  a  homogeneous  mass  of  wearers  of  coats  and 
trousers  who  shout  aye  or  no  according  to  orders.  If  any  personality 
at  all  comes  into  the  average  mind  when  our  Pennsylvania  Legislature  is 
mentioned,  it  is  that  of  the  national  senator  who  is  credited  with  being 
all-powerful  in  state  affairs.  Of  actual  members  of  the  Legislature  hardly 
any,  unless  it  be  some  of  the  big  city  contractors,  are  even  known  by 
name.  On  the  one  side  the  nation  eclipses  the  state  government,  on  the 
other  the  city.  The  calm  reasoner  who  gets  away  from  the  hurried  impres- 
sions, or  non-impressions,  of  our  crowded  interest  in  things  in  general  will 
probably  admit,  nevertheless,  that  the  voices  in  coats  and  trousers  belong 
to  actual  differentiated  human  beings,  and,  if  he  is  a  sociologist,  he  may 
even  go  further  and  ask  what  these  human  beings  are  like,  of  what  elements 
in  our  American  civilisation  they  are  significant,  and  what  social  forces 
determine  the  types  of  men  chosen  to  represent  us  at  Harrisburg.  As 
possible  material  for  such  a  questioner  I  have  set  down  these  jottings  of 
personal  observation  from  the  side-lines  during  several  sessions. 

At  first  it  might  seem  almost  like  a  breach  of  hospitality  to  turn  and 
analyse  critically,  without  softening  or  pretty  phrase,  an  assemblage  where 
one  has  been  received  as  a  guest  invariably  with  friendly  courtesy.  My 
own  experience  and  observation  of  the  experience  of  others  lead  me  to 
believe  that  women,  at  Harrisburg,  whether  suffragettes,  lobbyists,  or  merelj 
visitors,  are  welcomed  with  an  unusually  large  measure  of  that  courtesy 
peculiar  to  the  attitude  of  American  men  toward  American  women,  a  sort 
of  combination  of  chivalry,  good-fellowship,  respect,  and  a  general  desire 
to  make  things  pleasant  for  them.  Perhaps  the  truth  in  this  case  may  be 
kinder  than  popular  opinion.  Admitting,  as  one  must,  the  modicum  of 
venality,  coarseness,  and  incompetence  that  exists  in  our  State  Legislature, 
one  may  find  there  also  more  genuineness,  more  conscientious  common 
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sense,  and  more  general  likeableness  than  are  commonly  reported  in  the 
newspapers. 

Once  through  the  slight  barrier  that  divides  the  actual  floor  of  the 
House  from  the  space,  in  the  rear  of  the  room,  open  to  the  general  public 
(a  barrier  which,  by  the  comparatively  informal  courtesy  of  the  House,  a 
privileged  visitor  may  be  invited  to  cross,  in  order  to  shake  hands  with 
some  of  the  members  at  their  desks,  talk  over  a  bill  with  one  temporarily 
at  leisure,  or  drop  into  an  empty  seat  to  listen  to  the  proceedings  from  a 
vantage  point),  once  through  the  swinging  gate  the  spectator  quickly  loses 
any  previous  impression  of  homogeneity.  The  men  are  as  varied  as  their 
attitudes,  which  express  everything  from  sleepy  stupidity  to  the  alertness 
of  a  fox-terrier.  In  age  they  range  from  twenty-six  to  seventy-six;  in 
occupation  from  saloon-keeper  to  schoolmaster;  in  dress  and  manner  from 
grotesque  absurdity  to  the  perfect  city  dandy;  in  temperament  from  the 
buffoon  to  the  awful  bore.  Here  one  may  find  as  near  an  embodiment  as 
ever  walked  of  the  comic  paper  politician,  and  cheerfully  sitting  beside  him 
a  thin,  quiet  little  man  who  has  apparently  spent  his  life  in  conscientious 
poring  over  a  petty  clerk's  desk,  and  seems  to  have  brought  his  deliberate, 
painstaking  methods  to  the  perusal  of  bills  and  calendars.  In  the  volumi- 
nousness  of  his  documents  he  is  apt  to  become  confused,  and  when  the 
roll-call  clerk  calls  his  name  some  neighbor  will  nudge  him  with  "That's 
you,  vote  aye."  Before  he  quite  knows  what  has  happened  he  has  said 
"aye,"  and  the  clerk  is  well  on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  By  the  time 
the  roll-call  is  finished  he  has  found  his  place,  and,  flushing  with  mortifica- 
tion, has  struggled  to  his  feet.  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  personal 
privilege."  "The  gentleman  from  X  will  state  his  point  of  personal  privi- 
lege." "Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  change  my  vote  to  no."  "Will  the  House 
consent  to  the  gentleman's  changing  his  vote  to  no  ?"  If  the  House  is  in  a 
good  humour,  there  will  be  a  laughing  roar  of  "Aye's";  if  it  is  inclined  to 
practical  joking,  or  if  the  majority  happen  to  be  greatly  in  need  of  this 
particular  vote,  there  will  be  an  indignant  chorus  of  "No's." 

The  House  laughs  easily.  If  there  is  any  homogeneity  at  all  in  this 
body,  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  two  essential  political  qualities  of  a 
ready  sense  of  humour  and  a  certain  "bon-camaraderie,"  or,  as  they  express 
it  in  the  political  vernacular,  the  knack  of  being  a  "good  mixer."  Some- 
times after  a  lively  skirmish  of  parliamentary  tactics,  in  which  the  leaders 
of  two  factions  have  used  every  resource  at  their  command  to  block  each 
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other's  purposes  and  damage  each  other's  political  careers,  and  have  come  as, 
near  to  personal  insult  as  is  possible  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  two 
combatants  may  be  found  in  friendly  chat,  swapping  stories,  or  chuckling 
together  over  some  ludicrous  happeniog. 

This  general  friendliness  is  not  altogether  spontaneous.  It  is  weU  to 
be  on  a  good  footing  with  everybody,  for  one  never  knows  when  the  other 
man  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  him  a  good  turn.  Possibility  of  invariable 
goodwill  lies  in  the  sharp  distinction  made  between  the  politician  and  the 
person.  As  one  country  member  expressed  it,  commenting  on  an  tucon- 
venient  opponent  against  whom  one  of  his  colleagues  was  at  that  moment 
making  a  caustic  speech,  "He  is  all  right  personally,  you  know.  We  all 
like  him.  Only  his  politics  are  queer."  Geniality  comes  easily  to  the^e 
men.  Cordial,  likeable  men  who  can  get  along  with  everybody  make  good 
candidates,  and  therefore  are  apt  to  be  chosen  for  office.  Given  a  body  of 
men  of  this  type,  seat  them  at  desks  beside  one  another  day  after  day, 
reading  the  same  documents,  bored  by  the  same  routine,  enlivened  by  the 
same  occasional  jokes,  and  there  develops  inevitably  a  strong  esprit  de  corps. 
I  should  be  tempted  to  speak  of  it  as  an  ebullition  of  the  schoolboy  gang 
spirit,  but  that  the  word  gang,  in  politics,  is  preempted  as  denoting  a  coterie 
whose  bond  of  association  is  anything  rather  than  the  comradeship  of  chance 
propinquity.  Schoolboy-like  it  certainly  is  at  times.  Probably  the  sitting 
at  desks  with  little  ink  wells  in  them,  holding  up  the  hand  or  standing 
to  gain  recognition  and  permission  to  speak,  and  being  called  to  order  by 
the  teacher  (I  mean  the  speaker),  produces  a  sort  of  atavism  to  youthful 
experiences.  Often  an  opportunity  will  reveal  plenty  of  mischief  and 
horseplay  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ponderous  dignity  of  parliamentary 
procedure. 

From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  our  Legislature's  attitude  toward 
the  business  of  law-making  is  not  any  too  serious.  Indeed,  the  members 
of  our  General  Assembly  differ  as  much  in  that  respect  as  they  do  in 
personal  peculiarity.  Between  the  few  out-and-out  grafters,  who  are  in 
the  Legislature  purely  for  what  they  can  make,  and  whose  presence  is 
suspected  when  an  apparent  "pinch"*  bill  is  introduced,  and  the  equally  rare 


•  Under  modem  conditions  of  political  organisation  the  financial  interests  deal  mostly 
with  the  boas.  While  this  does  not  improve  the  political  morality  of  the  state,  it  makes 
the  bribing  of  individual  members  unnecessary.  Hence  the  sources  of  illicit  profit  are 
drying  up.  To  stimulate  these  sources  unscrupulous  legislators  are  suspected  of  introducing 
fair-appearing  measures,  which,  however,  bear  heavily  on  some  established  industry.     When 
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servants  of  the  public  who  consider  it  their  duty  to  give  every  measure 
thoughtful  and  disinterested  considerationj  may  be  found  examples  of 
every  permutation  and  combination  of  psychological  attitude  toward  the 
business  in  hand.  The  "tools"  come  mostly  from  the  two  big  cities,  men 
of  small  mental  ability,  willing  to  do  anything  the  leaders  want  in  return 
for  the  influence  which  elects  them  and  keeps  them  in  ofBce.  Then  there 
is  the  tj'pe  of  man,  intelligent  and  able,  who  is  serving  his  apprenticeship 
for  higher  oiEce;  a  man  who  has  good  independent  judgment,  and  uses  it 
on  most  questions,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  "gang"  only  enough  to 
keep  their  goodwill  and  to  be  considered  a  "regular,"  in  line  for  promotion. 
He  gives  thought  and  energy  to  the  various  problems  that  come  up,  and 
may  be  counted  on  for  a  sane,  public-spirited  vote,  except  when  it  happens 
that  such  a  vote  would  injure  his  political  career.  He  is  a  believer  in  the 
maxim  that  one  must  "go  along"  in  order  to  "get  anything."  Prom  the 
country  districts  come  a  sturdy  line  of  average  sensible  men.  They  may 
not  see  the  far-reaching  esonomic  effects  that  a  piece  of  legislation  will 
have,  they  may  be  tricked  by  a  "slick"  politician,  but  they  know  what  the 
people  of  their  districts  want,  and  they  have  come  to  fight  for  that.  They 
can  see  a  sly  trick  in  a  seemingly  harmless  bill,  when  pointed  out  to  them, 
and  will  have  none  of  it;  and  they  will  give  a  fair  hearing,  and  a  vote,  if 
he  convinces  them,  to  any  man  for  whom  they  have  respect.  The  man 
to  whom  no  one  will  give  a  hearing,  who  is  present  in  this  as  in  almost 
any  assemblage,  is  the  chronic  kicker.  As  one  of  these  rose  to  his  feet  for 
the  fifth  time  within  an  hour  to  object  to  some  provision,  the  occupant 
of  a  neighbouring  seat  was  heard  to  say,  "Oh,  he  talks  too  much,  nobody 
pays  any  attention  to  him."  And  nobody  did.  During  his  speech,  which 
was  brief  and  to  the  point,  neither  pen-scratching  nor  conversation  abated, 
though  the  objection  was  in  this  instance  at  least  obviously  sane  and  rea- 
sonable. Of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Legislature  it  may  be  said  that 
their  policy  toward  the  business  of  government  is  that  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  human  race  toward  the  general  affairs  of  life,  the  policy 
of  following  the  line  of  least  resistance.    It  was  well  described  by  a  member 


the  industry  attacked  "sees"  the  member  he  loses  interest  in  his  measure,  and  it  fails  to 
make  progress.  To  be  effective  the  "pinch"  bill  must  have  merit  of  its  own,  else  it  would 
not  disturb  the  managers  of  the  industry  threatened.  Of  course  any  bill  inimical  to  any 
interest  can  be  used  for  pinching  purposes,  but  the  most  successful  bills  are  those  which 
have  in  adTance  strong  moral  support,  such  as  bills  striking  at  the  liquor  and  cigarette 
trades. 
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who  started  up  from  a  cheerful  conversation  as  the  roll-call  clerk  approached 
his  name, — "Whaf  s  that  about?  Oh,  Aye,"  (in  a  loud  voice),  then,  turning 
once  more  to  his  interlocutor,  "I  always  vote  aye  on  everything;  it  pleases 
the  man  who  introduced  the  bill  and  saves  me  the  trouble  of  reading  it; 
except,  of  course,  if  it  affects  my  own  people  or  anything  I  am  especially 
interested  in." 

Well,  isn't  this  the  theory  of  our  representative  government,  that  the 
coalescence  of  the  separate  efforts  of  each  man  for  his  own  locality  will 
bring  about  the  welfare  of  the  whole  state?  Each  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, however  indifferent  he  may  be  about  matters  of  general  importance, 
is  very  sensitive  to  desires  of  his  own  constituents.  This  design  of  the 
framers  of  our  constitution  is  well  carried  out.  The  other  intention  of 
representative  government,  that  the  deliberative  body  should  be  made  up 
of  the  wisest  men  of  the  commonwealth  and  those  most  versed  in  public 
affairs,  to  meet  to  enact  what  laws  may  seem  to  mature  judgment  to  be 
needed,  is  one  of  those  popular  ideals  which  we  forget  except  in  stump 
speeches,  or  else  label  pretty  but  impossible.  People  who  are  familiar  with 
this  theoretical  ideal,  and  then  come  into  sudden  contact  with  the  Legisla- 
ture as  it  is,  are  apt  to  apply  some  opprobrious  epithets,  and  give  one  more 
passing  sigh  over  Pennsylvania  corrupt  but  contented.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  Legislature  is  probably  very  fairly  representative  of  the  people, 
in  the  sense  that  there  is  about  the  same  proportion  of  knavery  and  public 
spirit,  of  incapacity,  talent,  and  mediocrity,  in  the  House  and  Senate  that 
there  is  in  the  community  as  a  whole. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  occupation  also,  the  Legislature  might 
serve  as  a  typical  cross-section  of  the  state.  A  summary  of  the  "Biographi- 
cal Sketches"  in  Smull's  Legislative  Handbook  reads  like  a  list  of  the 
industries  and  professions  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  hard  to  classify  them, 
for  one  would  have  to  have  nearly  as  many  headings  as  there  are  members 
of  the  Assembly.  Here  are  a  few  samples  from  an  analysis  I  have  made. 
In  the  session  of  1907  there  were  in  the  House  one  machinist,  one  publisher, 
one  hardware  dealer,  one  capitalist,  one  librarian,  one  stone-mason,  one 
letter-carrier,  one  teamster,  one  travelling  salesman,  one  principal  of  a 
boy^s  school,  one  Presbyterian  minister,  one  trombone  player,  one  dairyman, 
one  plumber,  one  Pennsylvania  railroad  conductor,  one  locomotive  engineer 
and  one  banker. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  sort  of  tabulation  is  the  vague 
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manner  in  which  many  of  the  men  are  described,  as  "in  general  business," 
"mercantile  business."  One  man  is  spoken  of  as  being  at  present  employed 
"in  different  branches  of  mercantile  and  professional  life."  But  what 
makes  significant  classification  really  impossible  is  the  variety  of  pursuits 
consecutively  engaged  in  by  the  same  man.  The  Legislators  seem  to  be  of 
roving  disposition  as  to  business.  Or  rather,  I  suppose,  men  who  change 
easily  are  more  willing  to  accept  the  uncertainties  of  public  office  than 
those  of  conservative  temperament.  And  of  course  it  is  far  easier  to  put 
in  a  term  or  two  at  Harrisburg  between  short  jobs  than  to  leave  a  perma- 
nent position.  One  man  started  as  a  piano-maker,  was  afterwards  a  milk 
dealer,  and  at  present  is  earning  a  livelihood  as  secretary  of  building  and 
loan  associations.  Another,  who  went  through  Annapolis  with  the  idea 
of  being  a  naval  officer,  somehow  switched  off  to  school  teaching,  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  has  his  present  occupation  put  down 
as  real  estate  and  insurance.  The  number  who  started  out  by  teaching 
school,  or  have  taught  at  some  time  in  their  careers,  is  astonishing.  Teach- 
ing leads  equally  well,  apparently,  to  farming,  bookkeeping,  general  mer- 
cantile business,  newspaper  work,  railway  contracting,  life  insurance,  law, 
and  medicine.  There  are  some  who  are  still  teaching,  either  solely,  or  with 
interludes  of  farming  or  other  occupation,  and  one  Methodist  minister  has 
been  for  some  years  principal  of  a  young  ladies'  seminary. 

There  were,  in  all,  three  clergymen  in  the  House  in  the  session  of  1907, 
one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  and  one  pastor  of  a  Primitive  Methodist 
Church,  who  started  life  as  an  iron-worker.  In  a  House  of  207  members 
there  were  five  farmers,  for  whom  no  other  occupation  was  given,  four 
druggists,  four  physicians,  five  lumber  dealers,  and  nine  professional  poli- 
ticians, that  is,  men  for  whom  no  means  of  support  was  stated  except  the 
salaried  political  jobs  they  have  held.  Many,  of  course,  have  had  small 
political  jobs  as  accessory  to  other  business.  Lawyers,  naturally,  outnumber 
all  the  rest.  There  were  thirty-five  in  1907,  if  one  counts  all  members  of 
the  bar,  including  those  who  use  their  professional  knowledge  in  other 
business.  Besides  the  fact  that  lawyers  have  a  special  interest  in  law- 
making, the  conditions  of  their  work  make  more  possible  than  in  most 
other  business  the  four  or  five  days  a  week  in  Harrisburg  which  the  Legis- 
lators must  give  during  the  session.  Mining  industry  is  represented  in  the 
House  by  five  miners,  one  mine  superintendent,  and  one  mine  operator. 

There  is  a  prevalent  sentiment  in  these  "Biographical  Sketches"  (which 
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are,  by  the  way,  autobiograpMcal)  of  pride  in  rising  from  humble  origin. 
A  public  school  education  is  brought  forward,  evidently,  as  a  political  asset. 
"Eeared  on  a  farm"  is  a  frequent  introductory  phrase,  or  "started  early  as 
a  breaker  boy  in  a  coal  mine."  Here  is  a  typical  career — one  member  of 
the  House  started  working  in  the  mines  when  ten  years  of  age,  studied  at 
"opportune  moments,"  became  a  public  school  teacher,  then  supervising 
principal,  studying  all  the  while,  and  was  finally  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five. 

The  Senate  is  a  trifle  less  democratic  than  the  House.  There  are  more 
lawyers  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number,  and  the  business  men  have 
on  the  whole  probably  a  higher  position  in  the  industrial  world.  Here, 
too,  we  find  in  many  cases  the  pride  of  having  risen  from  the  ranks,  and 
there  is  the  same  general  character  of  vast  variety  of  experience  and 
personality. 

The  appeal  of  the  State  Legislature  is  chiefly  to  men  of  such  small 
earning  power  that  the  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  whole  two  years' 
service,  a  large  portion  of  which  must  be  paid  for  expenses  of  residence  in 
Harrisburg,  will  compensate  them  for  the  interruption  of  business,  or  men 
to  whom  the  privilege  of  writing  "Hon."  before  their  names,  and  the  petty 
fame  which  accrues  to  the  holder  of  a  state  office,  appeal  as  heightening 
their  personal  importance.  There  is  a  pale  reflection  of  the  pomp  of  the 
national  government,  a  petty  ceremoniousness,  not  without  its  influence  on 
men  with  a  love  of  office-holding;  but  neither  the  salary  nor  the  opportuni- 
ties for  personal  distinction  are  such  as  to  compensate  most  successful  men 
for  the  damage  to  their  business  prospects  involved  in  spending  four  days 
a  week  in  Harrisburg  for  five  months  of  every  alternate  year.  A  man  who 
is  able,  ambitious,  and  successful  must  be  very  fond  of  political  activity  to 
be  willing  to  make  the  necessary  professional  sacrifice  to  serve  in  the  State 
Legislature. 

One  can  easily  see  in  general  American  tendencies  the  causes  for  the 
slight  esteem  in  which  the  state  law-making  bodies  are  held.  Looking 
over  the  roll  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  of  Revolutionary  or  pre-Revo- 
lutionary  times,  we  find  on  it  the  names  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
men.  As  the  state  government  more  and  more  lost  its  conspicuousness  with 
the  process  of  nationalisation  what  glamour  there  is  in  a  legislative  career 
has  been  almost  completely  transferred  to  the  national  assembly,  although 
this  process  has  not  taken  away  from  the  state  the  responsibility  for  legis- 
lation on  large  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  people. 
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The  unfortunate  results  of  careless  or  unscientific  legislation  which 
we  have  often  experienced  have  created  in  the  public  mind  a  vague  demand 
for  trained  law-makers.  As  yet  it  is  extremely  nebulous,  and  there  is  no 
recognised  place  for  such  men  at  present.  Least  of  all  are  they  attracted 
to  the  state  legislatures.  The  men  who  are  attracted  are  average  men 
from  nearly  every  profession  and  business,  of  many  temperaments,  many 
moral  standards,  with  the  good  and  the  bad  mixed  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portions as  in  general  humanity,  and  with  the  same  infrequency  as  one 
finds  in  the  world  at  large  of  superlative  ability  or  complete  public  spirit. 

Truly  we  have  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  a  specimen  section 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  question  is,  do  we  want  to  be  governed  by  a 
cross-section  ? 

Margaretta  Morris  Scott,  1900. 


Selene 

Last  night  I  saw  Selene's  crescent 

Veiled  in  silver  mist; 
Her  filmy  robes  shone  iridescent, — 

Woof  of  night  cloud-kissed; 
Her  star-bound  sandals  opalescent 

Gleamed  from  gloom  abyssed; 
Before  her  beauty  evanescent 

Rose  my  eucharist. 

Mary  Hamilton  Swindler. 
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Miss  James 


THAT  it  should  be  tke  old  woman  in  gingham,  who  had  been  closing 
the  entrance  to  the  empty  reading-room,  to  lead  the  way  through 
the  dingy  stacks,  and  up  the  break-neck  flight  of  steps  which  ended 
abruptly  at  the  office  door  of  the  head  librarian  and  her  future 
chief,  was  to  Mary  Hardy  but  another  discord  in  the  general  din  into  which 
her  commencement  day  had  evolved.  To  Mary  Hardy,  that  last  picture  of 
the  low  deep  ivied  arch  through  which  she  had  looked  her  last  at  the  long 
green  campus,  behind  the  little  crowd  of  her  friends  with  their  separate 
confident  and  encouraging  valedictories,  had  merged  imperceptibly  into 
another,  where  the  turn  of  a  yellow  road  ahead  was  so  sharp  as  quite  to 
hide  that  to  which  it  might  lead  through  the  hot  June  sunshine.  Yet, 
somehow,  in  connotation  of  her  own  imaginings  of  the  career  to  which 
she  was  even  then  turning  her  face,  the  corner  conjured  up  a  dignified  old 
hall,  respectful  subordinates,  an  eager  superior.  The  succeeding  hours  on 
the  jolting  train,  her  obviously  unimportant  arrival  in  the  station  of  the 
little  town,  the  grudging  admission  to  Miss  James,  had  merely  been  mile- 
stones beyond  that  corner,  leading  from  the  pleasant  high  places  to  the 
flat  plains. 

The  old  woman  squeezed  back  against  the  stair  rail.  "Ye  can  go  in," 
she  vouchsafed  as  she  opened  the  low  door  a  foot  or  so.  Within  the  few 
square  yards  of  room  was  a  neatly  piled-up  desk  beside  the  open  window, 
and  a  straight-backed,  gray-haired  woman  who  wrote  for  several  moments 
after  Mary  had  stood,  estranged,  behind  her.  As  disconcerting  as  had  been 
her  lingering  at  first  was  her  sudden  final  wheeling-round. 

"Pray  be  seated.  Miss  Hardy," — and  even  as  she  sank  stiffly  to  the  edge 
of  the  settee  that  the  older  woman  had  indicated  against  the  wall  by  the 
door,  Mary  dimly  appreciated  that  this  impersonal  official  was  nevertheless 
the  first  one  in  her  new  existence  to  recognise  her  identity. 

"There  are  a  few  things  I  can  tell  you  about  the  library,"  the  low- 
pitched,  deliberate  voice  went  on;  "most  you  had  best  find  for  yourself. 
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You  have  seen  that  the  library  is  not  large,  as  indeed  the  town  itself  is  not 
large.  The  people  who  come  here  are,  for  the  most  part,  working  people — 
factory  girls,  the  younger  farmers,  clerks,  schoolchildren.  You  will  find 
absolute  quiet  in  the  reading-room  hardly  desirable,  certainly  not  possible." 
Mary  Hardy's  ideals  of  a  strict  regard  for  law  and  regulation  suddenly 
dwindled,  while  she  heard  further,  "The  comfortable  arm-chairs  downstairs 
are  the  private  property  of  certain  oldest  inhabitants.  The  library,  in 
short,  is  for  the  people, — in  so  far  as  is  for  the  convenience  of  all,  the  people 
are  not  required  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  library." 

Miss  James  paused  as  if  weighing  her  next  words.  Mary  Hardy, 
vaguely  realising  that  in  the  spirit  of  things  she  was  interrupting,  never- 
theless nervously  felt  it  more  easy  to  speak  than  to  listen. 

"The  stacks  are  open  to  the  public.  Miss  James?"  She  spoke  feeling 
that  she  was  identifying  herself  with  a  distinctly  democratic  attitude  of 
mind. 

"On  the  contrary."  The  short  negation  was  endlessly  suggestive  of 
interesting  explanations,  but  no  explanations  were  forthcoming.  Miss 
James  went  on  now  vidth  decision.  "You  will  surely  find  repetition  and 
routiae  in  the  work  here," — and  Mary,  conscious  in  that  moment  that  she 
had  not  looked  to  find  repetition  and  routine,  reached  the  bottom  of  this 
deep  well  of  a  day  with  a  sickening  physical  sense  of  having  fallen  hard, 
when  she  heard  Miss  James  end,  rising  from  her  place,  "but  you  may  possi- 
bly find  great  forces  at  work,  too." 

II. 

It  was  characteristic,  Mary  thought,  of  her  chief's  straight  shoulders 
that  she  was  left  quite  in  charge  of  the  reading-room  that  first  night.  The 
long  summer  twilight,  before  even  an  oldest  inhabitant  came  to  claim  his 
book  and  his  particular  chair,  was  reminiscent  of  the  college  halls  and  the 
dusk  and  the  songs  she  had  sung  the  evening  before  on  the  way  to  her 
class  supper.  But  in  spite  of  ghosts  it  was  those  last  words  she  had  heard 
in  the  infinitesimal  ofiice  upstairs  that  kept  vibrating  in  her  memory: 
"Great  forces  at  work."  She  looked  up  to  see  approaching  through  the  open 
doorway  a  strange  figure  of  a  bent,  gaunt  old  man.  The  thought  flashed 
that  here  surely  the  great  forces  must  have  completed  their  work.  Would 
he  ask  for  the  campaigns  of  some  shrewd  western  commander  of  the  Ee- 
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bellion,  from  a  dark  alcove?  Mary  had  not  yet  learned  to  expect  the 
imespected,  and  no  doubt  she  looked  stupid  when  the  old  man  inquired  for 
"his  poetry."    "Yes,  certainly,  but  what  poetry?"  Mary  asked. 

"Young  lady,  the  poetry  that  Miss  James  leaves  me  every  Thursday 
evening.  I  never  know  what  poetry  until  I  see  the  book  she  has  found  for 
me."  And  Mary,  overcome,  hunted  until  she  discovered  a  volume  of  Words- 
worth with  a  slip  directed  to  General  Whitamore  in  square  straight  letters. 

From  General  Whitamore,  Mary  turned  to  wonder  at  a  short,  limping 
figure  advancing,  cap  in  hand.  "What  can  I  do  for  you?"  was  on  the  end 
of  her  tongue,  when  he  asked  for  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  re- 
minded her  somehow  of  Miss  James  again.  This  was  followed  by  three 
girls  with  white  faces,  red-eyed,  demanding  tales  of  adventure,  and  a  small 
boy  who  wanted  "a  book."  Mary  produced  "Eobin  Hood,"  and  then  settled 
down  to  watch  the  chairs  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  gradually  fill  up  with 
white-haired,  gnarl-handed  old  men  who  seemed  each  to  have  a  corner  or 
some  particular  magazine  or  paper  that  was  likewise  his  by  prerogative. 

The  clock  ticked  and  the  old  men  breathed  heavily,  and  Mary  suddenly 
recollected  Miss  James'  other  words,  "repetition  and  routine."  This,  then, 
was  what  each  successive  evening  was  to  be,  she  thought.  She  appreciated, 
surprised,  that  this  was  the  first  time  she  had  looked  full  at  the  life  she 
was  entering  upon.  She  remembered  how  unreal  this  little  library  post 
had  seemed  when  it  had  been  offered  her  a  month  before  the  end  of  her 
senior  year.  Her  acceptance  looked  to  her  now  as  almost  a  whim.  There 
had  been  no  time  to  consider;  the  sudden  necessity  had  gripped  her  for 
making  some  life  for  herself  beyond  the  vague  social  existence  at  home 
where  she  had  been  of  vital  importance  to  no  one,  merely  an  addition 
to  the  number  of  places  at  her  father's  table,  the  number  of  invitations  the 
postman  brought.  Someone,  half-jokingly,  had  suggested  the  assistant-ship 
to  "that  rather  remarkable  Miss  James,"  and  she,  in  the  swirling  tide,  had 
desperately  grasped  at  a  floating  line.  She  looked  about  her  again,  and 
wondered,  as  she  had  in  the  early  evening,  where  were  the  great  forces  at 
work. 

III. 

July  and  August  had  been  marked  by  the  effort  to  drive  armed  crashing 
insects  from  the  oldest  inhabitants'  reading-lamps.  September  came  with 
a  relief  of  cold  evenings,  and  then  the  fall,  when  the  sacred  places  by  the 
table  were  transferred  to  equally  sacred  places  before  the  open  log  fire. 
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Mary  had  come  to  know  most  of  the  library  people;  she  had  written  one 
long  letter  about  the  old  general  for  whom  Miss  James  still  left  books  of 
verse;  the  other  old  man  had  gone  on  in  his  Shakespeare, — he  was  reading 
the  tragedies  now.  As  she  had  given  him  Hamlet  to-night,  for  the  first 
time  she  had  wondered  at  the  causes  back  of  this  crippled  countryman's 
appreciation.  At  that  moment  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  oddity,  and  had 
become  a  human  being.  "You  think  he  was  mad?"  she  had  volunteered, 
but  the  man's  reticence  was  deeper  than  that  could  plumb,  and  he  merely 
shook  his  head  embarrassed.  As  she  puzzled  still  on  her  own  awakening,  a 
strange  face  came  before  her  eyes. 

"A  book?"  questioned  Mary. 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl  with  the  long  mouth  drooping  at  the  corners,  who 
stood  there,  "a  book  with  pretty  places." 

Mary's  sudden  comprehension  of  the  Shakespearean  had  made  her  sensi- 
tive.   She  strove  to  be  understanding. 

"Wait,"  said  she,  remembering  quickly  the  Maxfield  Parrish  illustra- 
tions in  Kenneth  Grahame's  "Golden  Age"  which  had  caught  her  eyes  that 
afternoon.  As  she  took  the  book  from  the  shelf  to  dust  it,  the  cover  fell 
open  at  a  well-known  paragraph.  "You  have  been  in  the  fields  in  early 
morning  ?"  the  sentence  ran,  and,  as  she  handed  the  book  with  pretty  places 
to  the  waiting  girl,  she  repeated  in  another  fiash  of  insight  to  herself: 
"Barren  acres,  all!  But  only  stoop — catch  the  light  thwartwise — and  all 
is  a  silver  network  of  gossamer!  So  the  fairy  filaments  of  this  strange 
thing,  this  love  of  ours,  underrun  and  link  together  the  whole  world.  Yet 
it  is  not  the  old  imperious  god  of  the  fatal  bow  *  *  *  but  something 
still  unnamed,  perhaps  more  mysterious,  more  divine !  Only  one  must 
stoop  to  see  it,  old  fellow,  one  must  stoop !" 

IV. 

Spring  had  come  again,  and  June,  and  Mary  Hardy  was  going  in  one 
short  week  to  her  class  reunion.  Miss  James  had  sent  for  her,  no  doubt, 
she  thought,  about  the  new  children's  reading-room,  and  as  she  climbed 
the  steep  office  stairs  she  knew  how  the  fresh  grass  across  the  campus  would 
smell  of  spring,  and  how  wet  the  wind  would  feel.  As  she  closed  the  door 
behind  her,  she  saw  that  Miss  James  was  sitting  at  her  desk  by  the  window 
in  the  evening  light,  as  she  had  been  that  first  day  a  year  ago.  Before  the 
older  woman  was  a  blank  sheet  of  letter-paper. 
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"I've  a  good  deal  to  say  to  you,"  she  began,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on 
the  unwritten  paper.  Mary  took  her  old  place  on  the  settee  by  the  door. 
"I'm  going  back  a  long  while,"  Miss  James  continued.  "A  year  ago,  when 
I  went  to  my  own  college  for  an  assistant  here  in  the  work — " 

"Your  own  college?"  Mary  gasped. 

Evident  amusement  was  in  the  other's  eyes,  but  she  continued  without 
interrupting  herself,  "I  had,  even  then,  today  in  view.  Ten  years  ago," — 
again  humour  gleamed, — "I  came  from  my  own  commencement  to  begin  this 
little  library.  There  was  no  building,  literally  only  the  need  of  the  people. 
It  took  two  winters  to  get  the  library  house,  and  another  before  six  regular 
readers  came  to  use  the  house.  I  spent  my  first  months  here  making  calls 
and  drinking  tea  at  kitchen  tables;  but  now  there  isn't  a  family  in  the 
town  that  hasn't  used  our  library  at  one  time  or  another." 

Mary  understood  then  how  the  old  man  had  come  to  read  Shakespeare. 

"The  people  want  us  now,"  the  regular  voice  continued.  "This  town, 
however,  is  only  one  of  many — very  many.  That  was  what  I  saw  last 
year.    That  is  why  you  are  here."    She  paused. 

"You  mean —  ?"  Mary  was  rather  breathless.  The  great  forces  seemed 
almost  audibly  at  work. 

"If  you  will  stay  here,  and — "  again  there  was  the  glitter  of  humour — 
"work  for  an  open  stack  room,  I  wiU  write  this  letter,"  indicating  the  paper 
before  her,  "and  go  on  immediately  to  start  another  work  where  there  is 
another  need." 

Mere  wonder  filled  Mary's  mind ;  neither  a  weighing  of  her  wish  to 
accept  this  call,  nor  any  criticism  of  the  importance  of  the  call  itself,  but 
mere  wonder  that  this  older,  more  experienced  traveller  from  that  arching 
gateway  whence  she  herself  had  set  forth  should  hold  her  adequate  to  con- 
clude what  had  been  begun. 

The  picture  she  had  kept  with  the  ivied  backgroimd  was  focussed  sud- 
denly, so  that  she  saw  with  quick  memory  only  the  clipped  place  in  the 
vines,  where  above  the  centre  of  the  arch  was  the  shield  with  its  motto, 
"Veritatem  dilexi." 

"You  accept?"  asked  Miss  James. 

"I  accept,"  said  Mary  Hardy. 

Margaret  Baker  Morison,  1907. 
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Dream  Fugue 

Day  grows  apace 

With  a  slip  of  a  moon 

In  a  cloudy  space. 

And  roses  as  pale 

As  my  lady's  face 

In  the  hot  white  noon 

When  she  laughed  me  to  scorn. 

Ah,  the  day  shall  fail. 

And  things  yet  unborn 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  wane,. 

Nor,  return  again. 
But  my  dream  of  her  face 
'Heath  the  pallid  moon — 
How  safe  from  the  breath 
And  the  wasting  of  death! 

No  more  I  weep, 
While  the  moon  flickers  low. 
For  brief  vanishing  things 
Her  hand  could  bestow. 
Twilight  grows  deep 
With  a  folding  of  wings 
And  a  languour  of  sleep, 
While  out  of  the  gloom. 
Like  a  strange  white  flower. 
See  her  face  bloom ! 

And  what  of  the  power 

Of  all  losses  we  reap? 

Since  no  closing  hour 

For  my  dream  shall  be 

Till  eternity. 

Helen  H.  Parkhursi,  1911. 
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A  Disciple  of  Henry  James 

A  PEW  years  ago  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  published  an  article  in  the 
North  American  Review  entitled  Henry  James:  An  Appreciation, 
in  which  he  defined  Mr.  James  as  a  "historian  of  fine  consciences." 
This  article  is  of  interest  not  only  as  an  illuminating  criticism  of 
Mr.  James's  work,  but  also  as  a  confession  of  Mr.  Conrad's  ideals.  For  an 
author  turned  critic  bears  undesigned  testimony  to  his  own  conception  of  the 
craft.  He  judges  his  fellows  by  his  own  standards.  But  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  article  is  Mr.  Conrad's  intense  admiration  for  and  complete 
sympathy  with  his  fellow  novelist.  Though  it  contains  unalloyed  praise, 
it  is  no  mere  panegyric;  it  has  no  word  of  hostile  criticism,  yet  it  is  an 
intelligent  interpretation;  it  is,  in  short,  an  appreciation  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive meaning  of  the  term. 

The  article  is  significant  because  it  suggests  a  likeness  in  the  ideals 
of  the  two  men  which  points  toward  an  agreement  in  their  preoccu- 
pations and  methods.  For  the  most  part  the  life  and  experiences  of  Mr. 
James  and  of  Mr.  Conrad  are  totally  different,  but  in  one  or  two  points 
there  is  an  interesting  and  possibly  significant  resemblance  between  them. 
The  life  of  Henry  James  is  remarkable  only  for  its  extreme  placidity  and 
conventionality.  Except  for  the  fact  that  he  left  the  home  of  his  parents 
for  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  and  has  thereby  incurred  the  charge  of  lack 
of  patriotism,  there  is  little  to  note.  He  was  born  in  New  York  in  1843. 
His  father  was  Henry  James,  the  philosopher  and  theologian.  He  was 
educated  in  France  and  Switzerland,  and  later,  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  studied,  only  to  abandon,  that  profession  which  according  to  tradi- 
tion is  always  urged  upon  incipient  authors.  After  a  year  or  two  of 
wandering  on  the  Continent,  he  settled  in  England,  and  in  1871  published 
his  first  novel.  From  that  year  until  this  he  has  pursued  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  literary  activity,  enlivened  only  by  travel  and  by  friendships. 
His  fertility  and  his  energy  show  themselves  in  the  amazing  length  of  his 
list  of  publications.  In  spite  of  his  quiet  life,  he  is  no  mere  Anglo-American, 
but  an  American  with  a  circle  of  interests,  of  friends,  and  of  readers  that 
extends  over  two  continents. 
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The  interests  and  the  friends — if  not  the  readers — of  Joseph  Conrad 
Korzeniowski,  however,  extend  not  over  two  continents,  but  over  five,  and 
the  seas  that  lie  between.  He  is  a  cosmopolite  of  cosmopolites.  He 
was  born  in  1857  into  a  family  of  Polish  aristocrats.  He  passed  his 
childhood  in  Siberia  with  his  exiled  parents,  and  his  early  boyhood  in 
Poland  with  his  uncle.  But  the  call  of  the  deep  was  strong  within  him, 
and  while  a  mere  stripling  he  left  home  to  try  his  fortune  at  sea.  As  a 
lad  he  had  dreamed  of  undiscovered  countries.  He  "had  a  passion  for 
maps,  and  would  look  for  hours  at  South  America  or  Africa  or  Austraha, 
and  lose  himself  in  the  glories  of  exploration.  At  that  time  there  were 
many  blank  spaces  on  the  earth,  and  when  he  saw  one  that  looked  particu- 
larly inviting  on  a  map,  he  would  put  his  finger  on  it  and  say,  'When  I 
grow  up,  I  will  go  there.' "  How  he  went  and  what  he  saw,  first  as  ship's 
boy  and  then  as  mate,  and  finally  as  master  in  the  Merchant  Service,  all 
know  who  have  read  Nostromo,  or  Lord  Jim,  or  Heart  of  Darkness. 

Though  his  education  had  been  desultory,  he  was  always  an  omnivor- 
ous reader,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  good  linguist.  He  knew  French 
from  his  earliest  years.  English  he  learned  at  nineteen  from  the  East 
Coast  traders.  ISTot  until  1889  did  he  begin  to  write,  and  even  then  the  MS. 
of  Almayer's  Folly  was  carried  about  over  the  seas  for  five  years  "as  if  it 
were  a  cask  of  choice  Madeira,"  until,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  an  enforced 
six  months  in  London,  he  finished  the  novel,  nearly  fifteen  years  after  Mr. 
James  had  published  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady.  But  now  the  Circean  spell  of 
composition  was  upon  him,  compelling  him  to  abandon  the  sea.  The  same 
admiration  for  things  English  that  had  induced  him  to  write  in  that  tongue 
rather  than  in  French  or  Polish  made  him  settle  in  England,  where  he  has 
lived  ever  since.  His  novels  are  not  popular ;  some  are  already  out  of  print. 
He  is  little  known  in  America.  And  yet  this  Polish  sailor,  this  Anglicised 
Slav,  is  counted  in  the  roll  of  English  authors.  All  acknowledge  that  he  is 
a  master  of  English  style,  and  many  claim  that  he  has  founded  a  new  genre 
in  our  literature. 

So  we  have  had  these  two  men  brought  together  from  distant  corners 
of  the  globe,  living  as  not  far-distant  neighbours,  one  in  Sussex,  the  other  in 
Kent,  pursuing  the  same  vocation.  In  criticisms  of  Mr.  James  and  Mr. 
Conrad,  we  find  both  novelists  credited  with  many  of  the  same  virtues  and 
faults.  For  example,  it  is  said  of  each  that  he  has  no  idea  of  narrative  or 
plot,  but  that  his  claim  to  distinction  must  be  based  on  his  perfection  of 
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style.  Again  it  is  asserted  of  each  that  he  is  not  popular  because  he  finds 
his  interest  in  states  of  mind  and  not  in  action.  We  find  even  the  same 
metaphor  used  of  both  writers.  Mr.  Claude  Bragdon  in  the  Critic  applies 
Mr.  James's  "figure  in  the  carpet"  to  Mr.  James  himself  in  order  to  eluci- 
date the  idea  that,  in  spite  of  apparent  confusion,  there  is  a  pattern  in 
even  the  most  enigmatical  of  this  author's  problems;  while  Mr.  Galsworthy 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  compares  Mr.  Conrad's  work  to  an  oriental  rug 
in  which  the  pattern  may  always  be  found,  although  the  colours  are  some- 
times dull  and  sometimes  crude  and  bright. 

Man's  spiritual  experiences,  writes  Mr.  Conrad,  exceed  in  importance 
his  material  experiences.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  without  to-morrow,  when 
the  dying  world  is  returning  to  its  primal  chaos,  and  the  sun  is  flashing 
its  last  feeble  beams  upon  the  earth,  the  latter-day  bard  will  beguile 
mankind  with  a  tale,  and  his  final  utterance  will  formulate  a  hope.  "For 
mankind  is  delightful  in  its  pride,  its  assurance,  and  its  indomitable  tenacity. 
It  will  sleep  on  the  battlefield  among  its  own  dead,  in  the  manner  of  an 
army  having  won  a  barren  victory."  It  will  not  acknowledge  defeat  if 
the  victors  are  merely  material.  In  spirit  mankind  triumphs  in  every 
encounter.  "Nor  are  its  victories  so  barren  as  may  appear  from  a  purely 
utilitarian  point  of  view."  For  material  victories  are  ephemeral,  whereas 
spiritual  victories  are  eternal.  "Such  struggles,  though  only  personal 
contests,  desperate  in  their  silence,  are  none  the  less  heroic  (in  the  modem 
sense),  for  the  absence  of  shouted  watchwords,  clash  of  arms,  and  sound 
of  trumpets.  These  are  adventures  in  which  only  choice  souls  are  involved. 
The  fiercest  excitements  of  a  romance  'de  cape  et  d'epee,'  the  romance  of 
yard-arm  and  boarding-pike,  so  dear  to  youth,  whose  knowledge  of  action 
is  imperfect  and  limited,"  are  of  less  importance  and  less  vital  interest 
than  "the  difiiculties  arising  from  men's  and  women's  sense  of  truth,  of 
necessity,  before  all  of  conduct."  Warfare  in  the  last  instance  is  the 
history  of  the  world.  But  it  is  moral  and  not  physical  warfare  that  has 
determined  our  civilisation.  For  "neither  his  fellows  nor  his  gods  nor 
his  passions  will  leave  a  man  alone.  .  .  .  Sacrifice  must  be  made.  All 
adventure,  all  love,  every  success  is  resumed  in  the  supreme  energy  of  an 
act  of  renunciation."  Like  natural  forces,  the  power  of  renunciation  is 
obscured  by  weakness.  Nevertheless  nothing  greater  is  possible,  for  the 
final  problem  every  man  must  solve  is  simply  this,  are  a  man's  gods  to  be 
sacrificed  to  his  passions,  or  his  passions  to  his  gods?    It  is  the  rare  gift 
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of  Mr.  Conrad,  as  of  Mr.  James,  that  he  has  "known  how  to  drape  the 
robe  of  spiritual  honour  about  the  drooping  form  of  the  victor  in  a 
barren  strife." 

Fiction  is  the  truest  history,  for  fiction  is  based  on  social  phenomena 
and  not  on  documents  and  archives.  The  historian  of  the  struggles  of 
conscience  sets  himself  the  highest  task,  for  he  chronicles  the  most  complete, 
if  the  less  obvious  victories,  consequences  that  are  irrefragable,  results  that 
are  eternal.  His  it  is  to  record  "with  fearless  and  insistent  fidelity  the 
peripeties  of  the  contests  of  choice  souls,"  not  of  mere  senseless  arms. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  feelings  of  the  combatants  that  guide  his  pen,  not  the 
applause  of  the  readers.  His  preoccupation  is  psychological,  and  his  method 
is  subjective. 

Since  the  contest  of  the  soul  is  in  secret,  and  since  no  spiritual  battle, 
in  this  world  at  least,  can  be  final,  this  method  of  "solution  by  rejection 
must  always  present  a  certain  apparent  lack  of  finality,  especially  startling 
when  contrasted  with  the  usual  method  of  solution  by  reward  and  punish- 
ment, by  crowned  love,  by  fortune,  by  a  broken  leg  or  a  sudden  death." 
The  stream  of  consciousness  goes  on,  the  life  of  the  soul  is  continuous,  and 
the  historian  of  fine  consciences  can  close  his  story  only  as  an  episode  in 
life  ends.  "The  sense  of  life  still  going  on"  must  remain,  even  "the  subtle 
presence  of  the  dead"  must  be  felt  "in  the  silence  that  comes  upon  the 
artist-creation  when  the  last  word  has  been  read."  The  solution  is  eminently- 
satisfying,  eternally  true,  but  not  final. 

These  are  the  articles  of  Mr.  Conrad's  belief,  and  this  is  the  ideal 
which  he  asserts  Mr.  James  has  attained.  That  his  formulation  of  the 
tenets  of  Mr.  James's  creed  is  essentially  correct  is  apparent  from  Mr. 
James's  own  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  his  art.  "Putting 
people  into  books  is  what  novelists  live  on,"  he  says.  "It  is  an  incident 
for  a  woman  to  stand  up,  with  her  hand  resting  on  the  table,  and  look  at 
you  in  a  certain  way."  "It  was  one  of  the  quiet  instants  that  some- 
times settle  more  matters  than  the  outbreaks  dear  to  the  historic  muse." 
"Man's  conscience  was  his  theme,"  he  wrote  of  Hawthorne.  The  real 
proof,  however,  lies  in  practice,  and  here  I  think  that  we  can  find  Mr. 
James's  faith  in  each  article  of  this  creed  proved  by  his  works. 

If  we  consider  the  problems  dealt  with  in  Mr.  James's  novels,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  his  preoccupation  is  with  the  development  and 
unfolding  of  some  character  under  the  stress  of  circumstances.     Take  for 
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example  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady.  The  problem  is  not  which  of  her  lovers 
Isabel  Archer  shall  accept,  but  how  Isabel  Archer  shall  meet  the  overthrow 
of  her  ideals.  And  the  solution  is  not  Ralph's  death,  nor  Caspar  Good- 
wood's dismissal,  but  Isabel's  sacrifice  of  her  passions  to  her  gods.  In  a 
later  novel,  Wliat  Maisie  Knew,  the  problem  is  not  what  sort  of  home 
Maisie  found,  but  what  moral  sense  Maisie  developed.  The  solution  is 
reached,  not  by  Mrs.  Wix's  taking  Maisie  from  Sir  Claude,  but  by  Maisie's 
decision  to  go  to  Mrs  Wix.  And  in  each  that  we  analyse,  we  find  the  same 
class  of  question.  The  Ambassadors,  or  In  the  Cage,  or  The  Passionate  Pil- 
grim, or  The  Lesson  of  the  Master.  Incident  is  a  mere  foil  to  character,  and 
the  knots  of  material  circumstance  are  iintied  either  very  casually  or  not 
at  all. 

Now  if  we  consider  the  problems  with  which  Mr.  Conrad  deals,  we 
find  them  to  be  of  the  same  sort.  The  question  in  Lord  Jim  is  not  how 
Jim  buried  his  secret,  but  how  he  retrieved  his  honour  in  his  own  eyes; 
for  the  solution  is  not  reached  by  Jim's  worldly  success,  but  by  his  failure, 
which  was  success  to  himself  alone.  The  theme  of  Typhoon  is  not  the 
coolie's  dollars,  but  Captain  MacWhirr's  imaginative  faculty.  The  tragedy 
of  The  End  of  the  Tether  lies,  not  in  Captain  Whalley's  loss  of  sight,  but 
in  his  loss  of  self-respect. 

The  two  novelists  have  sometimes  dealt  with  the  same  problem,  as  in 
Amy  Foster  and  The  Beast  in  the  Jungle,  where  in  both  cases  the  subject 
is  life  wasted  because  of  failure  to  seize  an  opportunity.  Always  the 
preoccupation  is  the  same.  The  interest  is  psychological,  and  the  adven- 
tures are  spiritual  and  not  material.  But  the  adventures  are  no  less  real. 
"Henry  James  expels  the  shadow  and  keeps  the  substance,"  Mr.  Conrad 
says.  It  is  the  rosy  mist  transforming  the  real  which  he  suppresses.  With 
other  writers  the  romance  of  material  adventure  often  glosses  over  the 
realities  of  spiritual  adventure.  This  falsification  we  never  find  in  the 
novels  of  Mr.  James  or  of  Mr.  Conrad. 

Mr.  Macey,  in  the  Atlantic,  complains  rather  bitterly  that  Mr.  Conrad 
deals  only  with  serious  people, — "every  Malay  with  a  soul  and  a 
tragedy."  The  same  charge  could  be  brought  against  Mr.  James.  They 
have  no  dummies.  Each  of  their  characters  is  a  rational  human  being 
with  his  gods  and  his  passions  to  contend  against.  This  is  but  another 
proof  of  their  realism.  There  are  no  dummies  in  the  world.  Every  man 
has  his  own  tune  to  play  in  the  cosmic  symphony.    So  Mr.  Conrad  delays 
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the  progress  of  Lord  Jim  for  pages  to  detail  the  soul  and  the  tragedy  of 
Captain  Brierley,  and  Mr.  James,  with  an  art  more  restrained,  excludes 
from  his  pages  anyone  an  analysis  of  whose  character  does  not  bear  directly 
on  the  problem. 

As  they  seek  to  trace  the  workings  of  conscience  and  to  fathom  the 
depths  of  passion,  Mr.  James,  and  Mr.  Conrad  following  in  his  footsteps, 
come  upon  ineffable  things  which  they  fearlessly  attempt  to  express.  For 
there  are  things  which  men  do  and  think  but  cannot  explain,  and  there  are 
sacrifices  made  which  produce  consequences  so  confused  and  so  fearful  as 
to  seem  inexplicable.  These  are  the  imsayable  things  which  we  find  so 
brilliantly  said  in  The  Awkward  Age,  and  The  Wings  of  the  Dove,  and 
The  Coxon  Fund,  and  Marriages,  in  FalTc,  and  The  Secret  Agent,  and 
Heart  of  Darkness. 

"What  one  cares  for  is  the  recognition  of  a  certain  ampleness  of 
purpose,"  Mr.  Conrad  once  said  in  answer  to  some  critic  who  condoled 
with  him  on  the  lack  of  popularity  of  his  stories.  This  ampleness  of 
purpose  was  more  clearly  defined  by  Mr.  James  when  he  claimed  for 
himself  as  a  novelist  the  standing  of  a  historian.  The  ideals  and  standards 
of  the  historian  are  the  only  ones  which  writers  of  fiction  whose  interest  is 
in  the  serious  rather  than  the  trivial  can  consistently  follow.  "The  claim 
cannot  be  contested,  the  position  is  unassailable,"  writes  Mr.  Conrad. 
"Fiction  is  history,  human  history,  or  it  is  nothing.  A  novelist  is  a 
historian,  the  preserver,  the  keeper,  the  expounder  of  human  experience." 
As  he  claims  for  Mr.  James  place  in  literature  as  a  historian  of  fine  con- 
sciences, so  we  claim  for  him  place  as  a  historian  of  the  human  consciousness. 

Mr.  James  is  pre-eminently  the  portrayer  of  the  transplanted,  of  their 
illusions  and  disillusionments,  and  Mr.  Conrad,  as  usual,  follows  in  his 
wake.  Only  in  his  case  we  have  healthy  and  energetic  Europeans  seeking 
adventures  in  imdiscovered  lands,  instead  of  "unrobust  and  nostalgic 
Americans"  finding  peace  in  the  settled  civilisation  of  England,  or  English- 
men of  the  same  stamp  finding  pleasure  in  the  decayed  magnificence  of 
Italy.  The  reason  for  this  analogy  is  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  the  intense 
modernness  of  both  writers.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  present  age  that 
every  individual  wants  a  share  in  the  experiences  of  the  whole  race.  We 
are  all  tending  toward  cosmopolitanism.  The  East  seeks  inspiration  in 
the  West,  and  the  West  in  the  Bast.  Mr.  James  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
search  of  culture;  Mr.  Conrad  sailed  the  Pacific  in  search  of  life. 
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When  men  travel  the  same  road  they  are  apt  to  have  like  encounters, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  two  authors  of  the  same  school  are  usually  com- 
parable. Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Conrad  have  made  it  their  business  to 
record  the  conflicts  of  choice  souls  and  the  struggles  of  fine  consciences. 
They  have  worked  with  a  delicate  brush,  and  their  shading  has  been 
exquisite.  But  now  they  are  beginning  to  refine  upon  refinement.  Mr. 
Conrad  is  developing  an  inquisitorial  finesse  in  the  discovery  and  applica- 
tion of  horrors,  and  Mr.  James  is  becoming  desiccated.  They  are  still 
harping  on  the  same  themes.  The  Velvet  Glove  is  The  Lesson  of  the 
Master  and  The  Death  of  the  Lion  combined  and  muffled  in  new  draperies. 
The  Secret  Sharer  is  Lord  Jim,  intensified.  They  are  ringing  the  changes 
on  their  old  melodies,  and  sounding  new  notes  that  are  either  too  high  or  too 
low  for  our  gross  ears.  The  Secret  Agent  is  supremely  ghastly,  and  Mora 
Montravers  is  void  of  substance.  Not  that  these  tales  are  dull.  They  are 
extremely  interesting,  and  as  clever  as  any  of  their  precursors.  In  fact  they 
are  too  clever.  They  are  mere  tours  de  force.  Their  authors  are  showing 
signs  of  exhaustion. 

Another  symptom  of  this  condition  is  their  recently  acquired  tendency 
to  reminiscence.  Their  past  work  begins  to  loom  large  in  their  horizon. 
Mr.  Conrad  has  said  that  a  complete  edition  denotes  a  surrender  to  fate, 
a  finality.  Mr.  James  has  at  last  surrendered.  We  daily  expect  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Conrad,  too,  has  claimed  this  completeness.  Reminiscence  is  a 
sign  of  surrender,  the  acknowledgment  that  the  work  is  done,  and  he  has 
been  publishing  Some  Reminiscences  in  the  English  Review  that  may  be 
aligned  with  the  Prefaces  to  the  New  York  Edition.  These  men  have 
spent  years  of  their  lives  analysing  others,  and  now,  as  is  natural,  they 
have  turned  their  searchlights  upon  themselves  and  entered  upon  a  course 
of  introspection.  Just  because  their  power  of  analysis  is  so  keen,  so  well 
sharpened  with  usage,  their  self-criticism  is  profound,  and  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  various  elements  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  their  novels 
is  just.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  their  order  of  construction  is  the 
same,  first  the  vision  of  the  protagonist,  then  the  conception  of  his 
associates,  finally  the  evolution  of  the  plot.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
compare  the  experiences  recorded  as  belonging  to  the  lives  of  the  authors 
themselves  with  the  incidents  in  the  novels  that  reveal  how  much  of  their 
fiction  is  autobiographical.  Mr.  Conrad  once  asserted  that  Mr.  James 
would  never  be  able  to  claim  completeness,  and  that  "if  he  did  in  a  moment 
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of  self -ignorance,  he  would  not  be  believed."  But  he  has,  and  he  is  believed. 
Moreover,  his  follower  is  tacitly,  perhaps  unconsciously,  making  the  same 
claim. 

A  cry  has  gone  up  from  some  despairing  souls  that  the  glow  of  beauty, 
the  glamour  of  romance  has  passed  forever  from  the  earth.  Henry  James 
saw  farther  than  they,  for  he  looked  into  the  very  heart  of  things  and 
caught  a  vision  of  the  souls  of  men  wrestling  with  forces  unimaginable  in 
the  simpler  life  of  the  old  days,  and  in  the  agonies  of  the  silent  struggle 
he  found  tales  as  well  worth  telling  as  those  of  chivalry.  Joseph  Conrad 
saw  the  same  vision  as  the  man  who  first  raised  the  curtain,  and  like  him 
has  embodied  the  rarest  romance  in  the  literary  form  peculiarly  char- 
acteristic of  our  time. 

Margaret  Jefferys  Eolart,  1911. 


Epitaph 

Paraphrased  from  the  Boeotian 

"Callias,  Aegithus'  child !" — so  call,  and  I, 
From  out  mine  earthen  house,  where  lone  I  lie. 

Comforted,  straight  will  make  reply, — 
"Pair  be  thy  faring  for  that  word,  0  passer-by!" 

Charlotte  Isabel  Claflin,  1911. 
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For  Love  of  Art 

I  SAW  Olga  Eedding  first  at  the  studio.  Landon  I  had  known  for  a 
long  time.  Miss  Carnot  used  to  tell  me  about  them  as  she  worked 
at  my  portrait,  and  I  was  interested  from  the  first.  The  situation, 
as  she  sketched  it  with  her  odd  little  phrases,  and  as  I  made  it  out 
for  myself  from  the  gaps  between,  was  striking  enough  to  please  even  a 
woman  less  avowedly  intent  than  I  on  the  gaining  of  sensations.  And 
yet,  as  I  come  to  think  of  it,  there  was  really  no  very  great  complexity  in 
the  relationship  of  the  three, — at  least  at  the  first.  The  startling  thing 
was  that  those  particular  three  souls  should  be  entangled  in  the  same  net 
of  fate.  The  interest,  then,  was  psychological — until  it  became  dramatic. 
I  knew  from  Landon  of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Eedding,  but  I  had 
no  definite  impression  of  her  until  she  came  into  the  studio  that  day.  Then 
I  was  surprised.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  smaller  than  I  had  expected,  and 
not  so  good  looking.  It  took  less  than  five  minutes,  however,  to  discover 
that  she  was  extraordinary,  which  was  no  more  than  Landon  and  Miss 
Carnot  had  led  me  to  expect.  Her  talk  was  clever,  studied,  and  original, 
yet  I  hardly  attended  to  it;  I  was  too  busy  considering  that  this  was 
Landon's  future  wife,  this  the  person  out  of  the  whole  world  whom  he 
should  have  chosen.  What  did  he,  with  his  simple  grave  outlook  on  life, 
want  with  a  creature  of  bafHing  shifty  eyes  and  inward  smile  and  beautiful 
hands, — too  beautiful  and  serpentine  for  every  day  wear?  What,  indeed, 
could  Miss  Carnot  want  with  her  even  as  a  partner  in  a  joint  house- 
keeping experiment?  She  was  exceptionally  gifted  as  a  writer,  I  knew. 
I  had  seen  several  of  her  books.  But,  after  all,  a  literary  gift  was  not 
what  I  should  have  expected  would  charm  Landon, — particularly  when  it 
was  a  gift  like  hers,  with  more  sorcery  and  incantations  about  it  than 
human  sympathy.  It  was  equally  surprising  to  find  that  odd  sort  of  talent 
casting  a  spell  over  my  artist-friend — for  it  must  have  been  the  talent 
that  won  Miss  Carnot.  Olga  Redding  was  too  uncanny  to  be  loved  purely 
for  herself. 

That  first  day  the  talk  turned  on  the  relative  claims  of  art  and  life. 
Landon  came  in  when  they  were  in  the  thick  of  the  argument,  and  I 
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wondered  afterward  whether,  if  I  had  listened  more  attentively,  instead 
of  following  out  my  meditations,  I  might  have  foreseen  at  all  the  approach- 
ing crisis.  As  it  was,  I  heard  only  scraps  of  the  conversation.  Landon 
was  troubled,  and  Miss  Carnot  quite  upset.  It  seemed  they  might  have 
got  used  to  this  sort  of  thing,  but  then.  Miss  Bedding's  opinions  were 
odd  enough  to  retain  for  a  long  time  their  original  astounding  effect.  I 
went  away  at  last  carrying  with  me  the  impression  that  this  terrible  little 
person  with  the  inward  smile  was  willing  to  give  up  her  soul  to  eternal 
damnation  for  the  sake  of  art.  She  may  not  have  said  as  much,  but  that 
at  least  was  the  effect  of  her  words. 

Though  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  Miss  Eedding,  I  felt  sure  that  she 
for  her  part  had  been  barely  aware  of  m.y  presence.  Consequently,  an 
invitation  to  lunch  with  her  the  next  day  was  more  than  a  surprise.  I 
decided  that  it  was  all  on  account  of  Landon,  and  that  he  and  Miss  Carnot 
would  both  be  there.  Miss  Eedding  and  I  lunched  alone.  Her  explanation 
was  that,  knowing  my  interest  in  art,  she  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about  Miss 
Carnot's  work.  Did  I  think  it  good,  and  would  I  exert  my  influence 
toward  getting  her  more  before  the  public?  Of  course  I  mistrusted  my 
hostess.  She  was  too  complex  to  allow  one  to  take  her  words  at  their  face 
value.  Such  a  proceeding,  besides,  would  have  meant  wasting  an  admirable 
opportunity  for  subtle  cross-interpretation.  I  made  the  most  of  my  chance, 
and  learned  several  things.  Most  important  of  all  was  my  sudden  realisa- 
tion that  Miss  Carnot  was  in  love  with  Landon.  How  I  made  this  out  I 
could  not  have  told,  nor  do  I  know  even  now,  when  events  have  substan- 
tiated my  intuitions.  Somehow  in  the  presence  of  an  enigma  one's  own 
mental  processes  become  enigmatical.  I  also  decided  that  Landon's  fiancee 
was  more  deeply  in  love  with  him  than  I  should  have  given  her  credit  for. 
Just  then  that  seemed  to  clear  up  some  of  my  perplexities  about  the  whole 
affair,  but  in  reality,  if  I  had  known  it,  only  made  the  problem  more 
complex.  During  our  entire  conversation  I  was  conscious  of  the  strange 
confidence  that  my  companion  seemed  to  feel  in  me.  If  she  had  not 
appeared  so  utterly  self-sufficient  I  should  have  said  that  she  was  leaning 
upon  me  for  some  kind  of  moral  support.    At  the  end  she  said : 

"Martyrs  in  the  cause  of  evil  are  quite  as  fine  as  the  other  kind,  you 
know.  Bruno  is  more  heroic  than  a  lot  of  the  people  with  the  heavenly 
vision.  You  don't  believe  that  with  me,  of  course.  It  requires  illustration. 
The  whole  point  is  the  amount  of  mental  agony  that  can  be  got  out  of  the 
individual." 
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I  had  nothing  to  reply.  That  was  the  end  of  our  talk,  and  I  left 
immediately  afterward. 

At  my  sitting  for  Miss  Camot  two  days  later  I  saw  Olga  and  Landon 
for  just  a  moment.  In  the  light  of  my  new  discovery  I  was  intensely 
interested  in  seeing  the  three  together.  That  was  Thursday;  on  Saturday 
the  crisis  came.  Even  at  this  distance  it  is  painful  to  me  to  go  over  in 
my  mind  the  events  of  that  day, — a  day  which,  as  I  remember  distinctly, 
was  one  of  wind  and  rain,  typically  Novemberish.  Miss  Carnot  and  I  had 
planned  to  visit  some  galleries  in  the  morning.  It  was  a  long-postponed 
trip,  and  I  was  looking  forward  to  it.  At  ten  o'clock  I  stopped  for  her 
and  waited  in  the  studio,  while  she  went  to  put  on  her  things.  I  was 
standing  in  front  of  my  own  portrait,  which  was  nearly  finished,  wondering 
if  I  looked  like  that  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  when  I  heard  a  slight  sound 
behind  me.  Turning  around,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  a  messenger 
boy,  and  a  minute  later  I  was  holding  a  letter  addressed  to  Vivian  Carnot. 
Then  Landon  came,  looking  crushed,  broken;  and  Miss  Carnot  appeared. 
We  three  read  the  letter  together — ^but  all  I  could  understand  was  that 
something  terrible  had  happened  and  we  must  try  to  find  Olga. 

We  learned  everything  soon  enough.  Even  yet  the  whole  affair  is  a 
riddle  to  me,  knowing  as  I  do  the  woman's  devotion  to  Landon.  How 
she  could  have  deliberately  sacrificed  that  devotion — for  the  sake  of  art,  as 
I  learned  later, — deliberately  sacrificed  it  with  her  eyes  open,  I  cannot  tell. 
All  her  strangeness,  her  distorted  point  of  view,  her  peculiar  moral  sense 
does  not  sufficiently  account  for  her  act.  The  news  we  learned  that 
Saturday  morning  was  that  Olga  Eedding  had  been  accused  of  forgery 
and  had  confessed  guilty.  The  penalty  was  imprisonment  for  three  years. 
On  her  desk  we  found  the  opening  chapters  of  a  novel  dealing  with  a 
woman  who  becomes  a  criminal.  The  terrible  explanation  of  Miss  Bedding's 
conduct  came  over  me  ia  a  flash.  She  was,  indeed,  shedding  her  heart's 
blood  for  her  art ;  like  Faust,  she  was  tasting  life  to  discover  what  it  might 
yield  of  soul-experience.  To  prepare  herself  for  a  minute  study  of  a 
disgraced  woman,  so  I  reasoned,  she  had  voluntarily  taken  upon  herself 
the  state  of  a  criminal. 

During  those  next  three  years  I  came  to  know  Vivian  Carnot  and 
Landon  better,  and  I  wondered  frequently  whether  Olga  Eedding  had 
foreseen  from  the  first  the  possible  extent  of  her  sacrifice.  On  the  whole 
it  seemed  to  me  that  she  had,  and  as  the  months  went  by,  and  I  watched 
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the  old  attaehment  fall  away  and  a  new,  sweeter  one  assert  itself  in 
the  man's  life,  I  pitied  Olga.  I  believed,  as  I  have  said,  that  she  had 
loved  Landon ;  and  he,  as  I  knew  from  watching  his  sufEering  through  the 
first  weeks,  had  been  wholly  hers.  That  was  part  of  the  tragedy.  If  the 
sentence  had  been  for  a  shorter  time,  or  if  Miss  Carnot  had  been  less 
entirely  charming — !  I  passed  Olga  Eedding  on  the  street  the  day  of 
her  release  from  prison,  but  she  did  not  see  me;  I  wondered  if  she  had 
learned  of  Miss  Carnot's  marriage  to  Landon  a  few  weeks  before. 

Eelen  H.  ParMiurst,  1911. 


Cassandra 

(Dochmiacs) 

'AttoAAcuv,   'AvoXXiov, 

'AyvLUT,  anroWmv  e/ios. — Agamemnon. 

"Apollo,   Apollo, 

God  of  the  ways, — my  destroyer." 


Weary  of  heart,  I  cry  thee, 

Apollo,  Apollo ! 
Thou  of  the  baleful  arrows, — 
Destroy  me,  0  ill-named ! 
Victim  of  gods  am  I,  prophet  unloved  of  men. 

Maddened  by  thee,  god  of  the  silver  bow; 
Biding  a  life  accurst,  knowing  the  future  pain. 
Loveless  toward  thee,  brought  by  thy  hatred  low; 
Suffer  the  end,  I  pray  thee, 
Apollo,  Destroyer! 
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Lord  of  the  Ways,  I  call  thee, 

Agiiieus,  Apollo! 
Guide  of  the  Steps  of  all  men, — 
Eelent  thou,  Averter ! 
Mine  is  the  path  of  woe, — led  from  the  Trojan  shore. 

Curst  as  a  slave,  daughter  of  Priam  proud; 
Housed  in  Atreidae's  halls, — lineage  steeped  in  gore, — 
Frenzied  with  pain,  crying  my  griefs  aloud; 
Lead  me  to  death,  my  lodestar;" 
Oh,  hear  me,  Apollo ! 

Oracle  god,  I  hymn  thee, 

Apollo,  Eevealer! 
Prophecy  thou  didst  give  me, — 
It  rued  thee.  Par-darter ! 
Love  that  my  heart  disdained  thou  didst  in  wrath  repent. 

Thy  gift  repent,  dweller  in  Pytho's  shrine! 
Madest  my  truth  untrowed,  truth  that  thy  lips  had  lent, 
Mad'st  me  a  gibe,  in  thy  revenge  divine! 
One  vow  alone  accomplish, 

Apollo,  I  pray  thee; 
Death  be  my  bridal  portion, — 
Thy  faith  keep,  engulf  me; 
Be  thou  a  prophet  true-named, — Destroyer,  Apollo ! 

Mary  Hamilton  Swindler. 
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Chinese  Poetry* 

SOMETHING  of  the  excessive  passion  for  beauty  that  tinges  the 
Chinese  temperament  is  suggested  by  an  exquisite  ritual  of  incense- 
burning  and  lute-music,  which  in  China  from  early  times  accom- 
panied the  chanting  of  poetry.  Yet  even  such  a  ritual,  with  all  its 
luxurious  exotic  quality,  hardly  prepares  us  for  the  many  strange  flowerings 
of  an  esthetic  taste  not  barbaric,  yet  essentially  oriental.  What,  precisely, 
these  flowerings  were  is  discernible  in  certain  tricks  of  thought  and  trains 
of  impulse  which  are  written  of  concerning  the  Chinese  people.  One 
emperor,  it  is  told,  in  a  moment  of  weariness  over  the  desolation  of  winter, 
caused  the  trees  to  be  clothed  in  leaves  and  blooms  of  silk  to  give  the 
illusion  of  spring;  another,  intent  on  the  preservation  of  the  flowers  of 
his  garden,  had  them  hung  with  tiny  golden  bells  to  frighten  away  the 
birds.  Such  feverish  fancies  lay  heavy  on  the  air,  not  of  palaces  only,  but 
of  the  humble  homes  of  the  kingdom,  and  exhalations  of  drowsy  humours 
and  strange  conceptions  pervaded  the  dream  world  in  which  all  men  lived. 
Among  the  people,  whatever  wayward  imagination  was  left  unsatisfied  by 
such  pleasures  as  the  "winding  water  fete,"  where  poems  were  improvised 
during  the  floating  of  cups  upon  a  stream,  was  expended  upon  the  con- 
triving of  legends.  Many  fairy  tales  they  told — of  Wu  Tao-Tzu  and  his 
disappearance  one  day  into  a  cave  in  a  picture  of  his  own  making;  of 
Li  Tai  Pe  who,  Endymion-like  enamoured  of  the  moon,  gazed  one  evening 
upon  its  reflection  over  the  side  of  his  boat  till  he  heard  celestial  voices, 
and  was  borne  away  to  the  world  of  spirits ;  and  of  many  others,  poets  and 
painters,  whose  life  and  death  they  felt  must  ia  a  manner  be  accounted 
extraordinary  to  accord  with  the  peculiar  and  beautiful  occupation  of 
their  days.  In  such  esteem  was  the  artist  held,  as  a  being  deserving  of 
a  kind  of  worship.  Over  and  above  his  creations  there  was  inherent  in 
his  life  something  significant,  qualified  to  command  a  special  recognition. 
The  years  for  example  of  Tao  Chien,  a  man  said  to  be  "drunk  with  the 


•  Translations    by    Herbert    A.    Giles,    Uniyersity   of    Cambridge ; — Chinese   Poetry   in 
English  Verse. 
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fumes  of  spring,"  were  one  long  preoccupation  with  poetry  and  musings 
and  the  growing  of  chrysanthemums.  On  behalf  of  another  poet,  con- 
demned to  death  for  some  ofEence,  three  thousand  disciples  offered  them- 
selves and  were  refused.  And,  surely,  the  impulse  which  caused  him  to 
sit  in  the  sun  playing  upon  his  lute  and  watehiag  the  shadows  shift  as 
he  waited  indicates  a  temper  of  mind  of  a  sort  to  east  a  spell  over  men's 
spirits.  Nearly  every  one,  we  gather,  shared  to  some  extent  the  instinct 
of  reverence  for  the  artist  and  his  art,  for  the  singer  and  his  song;  and  in 
approaching  beauty,  as  I  said,  they  had  their  ritual.  Even  this  in  its  com- 
pleteness was  further  amplified  by  one  devotee  who  saw  the  fitness,  as  a 
means  of  preparation,  of  washing  his  hands  in  rose-water  before  touching 
a  volume  of  song. 

The  poetry  which  thus  commanded  the  adoration  of  a  whole  people 
is  a  complete  reflection  of  their  aesthetic  passion,  a  working  out  in  images 
of  the  two-fold  impulse  which  makes  their  form  of  art  thoroughly  their 
own — not  Greek,  nor  Roman,  nor  Gothic,  but  Chinese.  What  this  two- 
fold impulse  was  can  be  discovered  in  no  better  way  than  by  laying  side  by 
side  the  poetry  and  the  painting.  In  both  alike  one  is  struck  first  by  a 
peculiar  nearness  to  the  world  of  sensation,  a  profound  intimacy  with 
the  most  casual  and  fleeting  appearances  of  nature,  which  shows  itself  in 
a  sort  of  ecstasy  felt  for  every  form  of  beauty, — for  the  very  radiance 
or  shadow  of  the  passing  hour.  It  is  the  perishable  in  preference  to  the 
enduring  that  is  sought,  and  pensively  set  down  in  tenuous  brush  work  and 
pale  images.  Moonlight  and  melting  snows,  streams  whose  waters  cannot 
be  stayed,  fallen  flowers,  and  vanishing  seasons,  all  these  are  touched  upon 
delicately,  with  an  exquisite  saddened  sense  of  their  mortality. 

"Dim  twilight  tlirows  a  deeper  shade  across  the  window  screen; 
Alone  within  a  gilded  hall  her  tear-drops  fall  unseen. 
No  sound  the  lonely  courtyard  stirs ;  the  spring  is  almost  through ; 
Around  the  pear-blooms  fade  and  fall,  and  no  one  comes  to  woo," 

one  poet  sings,  and  in  his 

"Moon  still  shining  on 
And  lighting  up  dead  petals  which  like  you  have  passed  and  gone," 

another  flashes  upon  us  the  same  instantaneous  sense  of  the  irrevocable. 
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Though  always  evanescent,  the  picture  is  sometimes  of  things  less 
unsubstantial,  things  transient  but  more  sumptuous.  Of  such  is  Pao 
Chao's  poem  Alone: 

"What  do  these  halls  of  jasper  mean,  and  shining  floor, 
Where  tapestries  of  satin  screen  window  and  door? 
A  lady  on  a  lonely  seat,  embroidering 

Fair  flowers  which  seem  to  smell  as  sweet  as  flowers  in  spring. 
Swallows  flit  past,  a  zephyr  shakes  the  plum-blooms  down ; 
She  draws  the  blind,  a  goblet  takes  her  thoughts  to  drown. 
And  now  she  sits  in  tears,  or  hums,  nursing  her  grief 
That  in  her  life  joy  rarely  comes  to  bring  relief." 

Again,  some  feeling  of  wistfulness  or  yearning  or  nostalgia — which  has 
been  called  the  great  malady  of  the  Chinese  spirit — lends  a  kind  of  grace 
to  poems  already  pervaded  by  a  beauty  won  from  sheer  magic  of  material. 
Typical  of  this  are  Chia  Chih's  lines: 

"The  willow  sprays  are  yellow-fringed,  the  grass  is  gayly  green. 
Peach-blooms  in  wild  confusion  with  the  perfumed  plum  are  seen; 
The  eastern  breeze  sweeps  past  me,  yet  my  sorrows  never  go. 
And  the  lengthening  days  of  spring  to  me  are  lengthening  days  of  woe," 

or  better  still  the  following  of  Wang  An-Shih : 

"The  incense  stick  is  burnt  to  ash,  the  water  clock  is  stilled, 
The  midnight  breeze  blows  sharply  by  and  all  around  is  chilled ; 
Yet  I  am  kept  from  slumber  by  the  beauty  of  the  spring ; 
Sweet  shapes  of  flowers  across  the  blind  the  quivering  moonbeams  fling !" 

Sometimes  upon  the  verse,  with  its  loveliness  of  material  and  its  emotional 
quality,  is  shed  the  sudden  splendour  of  imaginative  power;  so  in  a  poem 
of  SuShih: 

"Thickly  o'er  the  jasper  terrace  flower  shadows  play ; 
In  vain  I  call  the  garden  boy  to  sweep  them  all  away. 
They  vanish  when  the  sun  sets  in  the  west,  but  very  soon 
They  spring  to  giddy  life  again  beneath  the  rising  moon." 

In  certain  others,  imagination  reaches  the  high  level  where,  instead  of 
frail  forms  and  things  that  perish,  a  glimpse  is  given  of  the  intimate 
union  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible.     The  method  in  such  forms 
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of  art  is  one  of  suggestion  chiefly.  Typical  of  it  is  a  picture  of  flowers 
where  an  unseen  blossom  sheds  its  reflection  upon  a  stream,  subtly  hinting 
at  further  inexpressible  things  which  no  visible  flower  could  ever  suggest. 
Large  domed  spaces  in  other  pictures  serve  the  same  purpose,  inflaming 
the  imagination  as  not  even  the  most  beautiful  of  soaring  lines  or  carefully 
moulded  masses  could  do.  The  first  fimction  of  Chinese  art — that  of  laying 
hold  as  completely  and  perfectly  as  possible  upon  material  beauty — is,  then, 
supplemented  by  another,  the  discovery  of  a  beauty  rarer  and  more  aloof. 
Occasionally  by  this  means  windows  are  opened  into  remote  regions  of  the 
spirit,  and  we  are  breathed  upon  by  winds  of  more  than  earthly  quality — 
as  in  Yang  I's  quatrain : 

"Upon  this  tall  pagoda's  peak 

My  hands  can  nigh  the  stars  enclose ; 
I  dare  not  raise  my  voice  to  speak, 
For  fear  of  startling  God's  repose." 

More  often  we  are  led  only  into  a  contemplation  of  beauty  compre- 
hended ia  the  absolute,  as  a  sort  of  Platonic  concept;  or  even,  the  process 
is  a  mere  shadowing  forth  of  the  obscure  hinterland  where  vision  ceases 
and  memory  or  imagination  or  dreams  begin.  Instead  of  an  antithesis 
of  matter  and  spirit  we  get  one  in  which  both  terms  are  physical,  an 
antithesis  of  sensation,  and,  startled  upon  that,  in  vivid  relief  as  upon  a 
flaming  background,  emotion.  Something  of  this  thrill  of  contrast  is 
felt  in 

"I  sit  and  wait  for  him  in  vain  while  midnight  hours  go  by, 
And  push  about  the  chessmen  till  the  lamp  wick  sinks  to  die." 

Whatever  the  special  intent  of  the  poet  in  different  instances  the  means 
chosen  vary  little; — it  is  an  art  chiefly  of  impressionism,  not  m  the  sense 
that  half  tones  and  uncompleted  lines  only  are  used,  but  because  of  the 
constant  suppression  of  details,  the  symbolic  use  of  a  single  feature  to 
stand  for  the  whole  form.  Even  the  portraiture  of  beautiful  ladies  is  done 
in  this  way.  Eyebrows  like  moth-wings,  teeth  of  pearl,  an  arm  lying  along 
a  jade  balustrade — that  is  all,  but  nothing  more  is  needed,  for  the  picture 
completes  itself.  Sometimes  a  single  shaft  of  moonlight  or  a  blooming 
cherry  bough  lies  across  the  stanza,  as  in  certain  paintings  a  large  space  is 
just  barely  broken  by  a  reed  or  quivering  shadow.  Sometimes  there  is 
no  effort  after  esoteric  or  spiritualised  beauty  at  all.    A  passing  glance  is 
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cast  upon  life  or  death  or  humankind,  aad  profundities  beyond  of  reflective 
wisdom  or  ironic  comprehension  are  left  to  be  inferred.     Take 

"He  envies  none,  the  pure  and  proud  ex-minister  of  State; 
On  the  Western  Lake  he  shuts  himself  within  his  bamboo  gate. 
He  needs  no  fan  to  cool  his  brow,  for  the  south  wind  never  lulls, 
While  idly  his  official  hat  lies  staring  at  the  gulls," 

where  it  is  hard  to  determine  precisely  what  is  sarcasm,  what  seriousness. 
The  mood,  too,  changes  little  throughout.  The  lyrics  of  Li  Po,  Tu  Fu, 
and  their  company  sing  all  much  the  same  song  in  the  same  sweet  tone, 
with  greater  or  less  felicity.  The  entire  nation,  we  have  seen,  was  smitten 
by  a  passion  for  the  beautiful.  Full  of  strange  appreciations  and  sensibili- 
ties, it  suffered  likewise  from  an  incurable  malady  of  regret.  Less  sad  than 
wistful,  men  brooded  always,  dreaming  of  far  horizons  and  departed  splen- 
dours and  relinquished  ecstasies.  The  cause  of  their  grieving  is  seldom 
more  than  an  unsatisfied  fancy  or  a  desire  for  some  love  that  fails  to  bloom. 
Often  they  lament  simply  for  the  vanishing  of  spring  or  the  fall  of  cherry- 
blossoms,  thus  anticipating  the  thought  of  Pater  when  he  said  that,  if  all 
other  occasions  of  grief  were  taken  from  us,  there  would  still  remain,  ever- 
lastingly, the  death  of  flowers  to  mourn. 

Helen  H.  Parkhurst,  1911. 
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The  Prize 

44  ]\  yi  ADAME  knows,"  remarked  Femande  as  she  set  down  my  tea- 

1 1/  I       tray  and,  pretending  to  see  to  my  wants,  prepared  for  the  bit  of- 
1  T  JL     gossip  she  usually  permitted  herself  at  this  hour, — "jVIadame 
knows  that  very  soon  now  one  will  make  the  grande  fete  of 
the  country?" 

I  replied  that  I  had  seen  notices  of  it  posted  at  the  market  place  and, 
as  a  somewhat  unnecessary  encouragement,  asked,  was  it  very  beautiful  ? 

"Oh,  Madame," — hands  clasped  in  ecstasy  and  eyes  turned  heavenward, 
— 'Tjut  it  is  all  that  there  is  of  most  beautiful !  All  is  so  gay !  One  chooses 
a  queen  of  the  Mame,  the  most  beautiful  girl  of  the  village.  The  committee 
gives  her  a  robe  truly  magnificent,  which  is  to  her  afterwards  without 
expense.  Then  with  the  next  two  most  beautiful  girls  as  maids  of  honour 
she  rides  en  cortege,  high  up  on  a  golden  coach,  drawn  by  many  horses, 
followed  by  bicycles,  by  carts,  by  carriages,  even  by  baby-carriages,  all  deco- 
rated with  flowers.  The  people  of  the  cortege  are  in  costume,  some  very 
droU,  and  one  makes  much  music.  Ah,  but  it  is  superb,  it  is  indeed  chic, 
all  that.  All  the  beau  monde  of  Paris  will  come  to  see  it,  and  the  cafes  will 
profit  much  from  it.  Madame  has  never  seen  such  a  fete?  Ah,  but  then 
Madame  will  be  happy  to  see  this  one,  n'est-ce  pas?" 

Madame  agreeing,  she  continued  her  recital: 

"And  when  the  cortege  has  passed  through  all  the  streets,  and  it  de- 
mands time  for  that,  it  finishes  on  the  place  de  fete,  where  Monsieur  le 
Maire  and  the  committee  receive  it  and  make  many  speeches  and  award 
prizes  for  the  costumes  and  the  carriages  the  most  original.  Then  one 
makes  a  feast,  and  in  the  evening  a  grand  ball  in  costume." 

Even  the  next  day,  she  proceeded,  there  would  be  games  on  the  market 
place  and  the  lottery  prizes  awarded.  All  the  village  would  be  en  fete,  the 
streets  decorated,  and  the  houses — Madame  had  remarked  in  the  notices  that 
there  was  to  be  a  concowrs  des  mmsons  decorees  and  a  prize  for  the  most 
beautiful?  She  paused  impressively.  Madame  would  decorate  her  house, 
of  course? 
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If  all  the  other  houses  were  to  be  decorated,  I  agreed,  it  would  not 
do  for  us  to  hold  aloof,  so  I  commissioned  Fernande  to  buy  a  few  Japanese 
lanterns,  about  half  a  dozen,  to  hang  from  the  marquise,  and  enchanted, 
she  returned  to  her  kitchen. 

As  the  day  of  the  fete  approached  the  excitement  in  the  village  visibly 
increased.  Fernande  performed  her  household  duties  more  and  more 
sketchily,  and  took  longer  time  for  her  increasingly  frequent  errands.  I 
was  kept  informed  of  all, — the  election  of  the  queen  and  her  maids,  the 
various  entertainments  planned,  the  money  difficulties,  the  jealousies  and 
rivalries.  The  queen's  robe  contributed  and  made  by  the  "Maison  Glogol," 
the  magnificent  paste  crown  given  by  the  hair-dresser,  who  would  also  make 
the  queen's  coifi'ure  at  his  own  expense,  the  lottery  prizes,  and  the  medals 
were  all  on  exhibition  in  the  shop  and  cafe  windows.  The  day  before  the 
fete  a  company  of  men  and  boys  appeared  and  proceeded  to  hang  garlands 
and  lanterns  ia  the  streets  and  set  up  flower-decked  arches.  On  the  place 
the  kiosque  was  soon  bustling  with  flags.  Fernande,  returning  from 
an  unusually  long  commission,  informed  me  mysteriously  that  the  lanterns 
had  come,  and  that  in  the  evening  one  would  bring  them  and  a  long  ladder 
for  her  to  mount  in  the  morning  to  make  her  decorations. 

The  lanterns  were  magnificent,  Madame  would  see,  among  them  a 
moon  and  two  stars,  a  very  cMc  idea  that  had  come  to  her.  Monsieur 
Barre,  of  the  grocery  opposite,  had  also  had  lanterns  from  the  same  factory, 
and  the  clerk  had  said  that  they  would  outdo  us,  for  they  too  had  a  moon, 
but  we  should  see ! 

About  five  the  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the  cautious  sound 
of  a  hammer  outside  my  shutters,  and  an  unusual  stir  and  bustle  in  the 
street  below.  Peering  out,  I  beheld  Fernande  mounted  on  a  great  ladder 
in  the  act  of  hanging,  not  merely  my  humble  half-dozen  lanterns,  but,  so 
far  as  I  could  see,  at  least  a  dozen  more,  and  apparently  other  things  besides. 
The  time  came  for  our  morning  tea,  but  as  it  failed  to  appear  we  got 
up  without  it.  At  the  dining-room  door  we  met  our  servant  breathless  and 
apologetic.  The  tea  of  Madame,  Mon  Dieu !  she  had  forgotten  it ;  but  the 
breakfast  was  there  all  prepared,  and  she  indicated  a  hastily  laid  cloth 
with  a  few  rolls,  an  untidy  piece  of  butter,  and  a  coffee-pot  set  upon  it. 

We  ate  our  stale  rolls  and  drank  meekly  of  bitter,  warmed-over  coffee. 
As  we  finished,  Fernande,  still  more  breathless,  appeared  to  annoimce  that 
Monsieur  and  Madame  might  now  come  to  see  the  work  completed. 
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The  sight  that  met  our  eyes !  At  the  topmost  window  of  the  house 
griimed  a  huge  pumpkin-coloured  moon  flanked  by  two  great  red  stars,  and 
from  either  side  descended  garlands  of  fluttering  flags  and  multi-coloured 
streamers,  whUe  round  the  marquise  and  above  the  other  windows  hung 
lanterns  of  the  newest  and  most  original  design,  alternating  with  gorgeous 
paper  flowers.  The  effect  was  truly  magniflcent.  Even  the  Maison  Glogol, 
with  its  solid  front  of  real  flowers,  could  not  equal  it — and  how  stupid  to 
spend  so  much  for  real  flowers  which  would  fade  before  the  end  of  the  day, 
sniffed  Fernande. 

As  for  Monsieur  Barre,  his  few  lanterns  above  his  shop  windows  were 
of  the  merest  insignificance.  And  had  Madame  remarked  that  his  moon 
was  green!  But  yes,  and  his  stars  were  blue.  Wliat  an  imbecile!  Who, 
if  you  please,  had  ever  seen  a  green  moon  and  blue  stars?  For  her  part, 
she  preferred  such  things  in  their  natural  colours;  a  yellow  moon  and  red 
stars,  that  was  all  that  there  was  of  most  natural.  Also  did  Madame  see 
that  she  had  arranged  the  flags  of  Madame  and  Monsieur,  one  at  each 
corner  of  the  marquise,  to  make  them  honour  ?  Was  it  not  superb !  Madame 
was  enchanted.    Madame  would  be  content  to  have  the  prize. 

Presently  I  remarked  to  L —  that  it  was  odd  that  none  of  the  other 
houses  in  sight  seemed  to  be  decorating,  and  I  suggested  that  he  take  a 
walk  to  see  whether  there  were  others  and  how  they  compared.  For  a 
suspicion  had  crossed  my  mind  which  L —  on  his  return  confirmed.  The 
shops  and  the  cafes,  he  announced,  were  nearly  all  decorated,  some  prettily 
enough,  though  not  to  equal  us,  but  as  for  the  other  houses,  they  showed  not 
a  flag  or  a  lantern! 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  "heau  monde,"  mostly  clerks  and  shop-keepers 
taking  their  Sunday  holiday,  arrived  from  Paris,  and  clattered  through  the 
dusty  streets  or  tooted  by  in  noisy  automobiles.  The  tables  and  chairs  from 
the  flourishing  cafes  extended  nearly  the  length  of  the  sidewalks.  At  last 
the  procession,  which  had  been  forming  since  an  early  hour,  was  heralded 
with  a  blare  of  trumpets.  The  queen,  a  really  handsome  girl,  the  wonder 
of  her  hair-dressing  quite  eclipsing  her  crown,  rode  by  on  her  coach,  bowing 
and  smUing  with  what  she  conceived  to  be  queenly  graciousness.  She  was 
greeted  with  loud  applause  and  murmurs  of  admiration,  not  extended,  how- 
ever, to  the  hideous  maids  of  honour  grimacing  beside  her. 

Fernande,  near  me  at  this  moment,  begged  me  to  look  at  them.  Had 
Madame  ever  seen  girls  so  ugly!    Ah,  it  was  the  evil  politics  that  spoiled 
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all.  The  queen,  no,  she  was  not  bad,  but  those  creatures !  both  daugh- 
ters of  town  councillors.  Had  she  not  been  so  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
Madame,  she  would  have  entered  the  competition  herself;  but  then,  what 
would  you,  one  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  once. 

At  the  end  of  the  procession  I  saw  that  she  had  disappeared,  following 
it,  doubtless,  after  the  manner  of  small  boys.  Prom  time  to  time  during 
the  day  she  "visited"  us  to  perform  the  most  necessary  of  her  duties,  but 
the  first  burst  of  music  called  her  swiftly  back  to  the  scene  of  festivities, 
and  we  could  not  harden  our  hearts  to  remonstrate  with  her.  She  brought 
news,  upon  each  appearance,  of  the  admiration  our  fagade  was  exciting, 
and  indeed  during  the  whole  day  groups  of  the  "beau  monde"  would  stop 
to  gaze  frankly  in  upon  us  with  exclamations  of  "Ah,  que  c'est  superbe, 
tout  Qa!  mais  c'est  magmfique !" 

"To-morrow,"  confided  my  handmaiden,  "the  prize  for  the  maisons 
decorees  will  be  given,  and  Madame  will  surely  have  it.  But  first  it  is 
necessary  that  one  see  the  illumination.    That  will  be  admirable." 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  enough  she  mounted  to  light  her  moon  and 
stars,  then  the  other  lanterns.  Her  task  completed,  at  her  shrill  signal 
of  "Andre!  Pierre!"  Bengal  lights  ilared  up  at  either  side  of  the  gate, 
and  to  our  further  amazement  we  caught  sight  of  two  half-grown  boys 
proceeding  to  set  off  Eoman  candles.  The  swiftly  attracted  crowd  ap- 
plauded, and  Pernande,  radiant  amid  congratulations,  departed  for  the  ball. 

The  next  morning  I  was  questioned  as  to  my  enjoyment  of  the  fete. 
Had  I  found  the  cortege  beautiful,  and  the  droles,  had  they  not  been 
amusing  ? 

I  summoned  what  enthusiasm  I  could  for  a  very  amateurish  affair 
and  jests  of  an  incredible  coarseness.  The  queen,  I  said,  would  surely 
marry  now  with  such  a  beautiful  robe  all  prepared. 

What,  Madame  had  found  that  robe  beautiful !  But  the  satin  was 
of  the  cheapest, — and  the  veil  of  a  seantness.  The  robes  of  a  queen  of  the 
river,  well  understood,  must  be  flowing,  to  simulate  the  water.  Ah  yes,  the 
Maison  Glogol  had  wished  indeed  the  credit  for  all  that,  but  not  the 
expense.  No,  that  was  another  affair,  all  that,  and  had  not  Madame  re- 
marked the  sleeves — the  fashion  of  a  year  ago !  But  no,  a  bride  would  be 
ridiculous  in  such  a  robe ! 

Confidently,  that  afternoon,  she  departed  for  the  games  and  the  award- 
ing of  her  prize.     An  hour  later,  as  I  sewed  in  my  quiet  garden,  the  gate 
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was  tkrown  violently  open,  and  Fernande,  her  face  flaming  with  indignation, 
tears  of  rage  in  her  little  black  eyes,  burst  unceremonionsly  into  my  presence. 
But  how  it  was  shameful,  how  it  was  ridiculous,  all  that !  I  gathered 
from  her  furious  tirade.  Ah,  those  pigs  of  committee-men,  those  imbeciles 
without  head !  Did  Madame  know  that  which  had  arrived  ?  Ah,  how  it 
made  her  a  gros  chagrin  that  she  had  waked  herself  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  mount  such  a  high  ladder  and  make  such  a  beautiful  maison 
decoree  that  Madame  might  win  a  prize.  Never  again  would  she  work 
for  those  camels.  For  at  the  last  moment,  could  Madame  believe  it?  they 
had  decided  that  they  had  not  money  enough  to  award  the  prize  for  the 
maisons  decoreesi  Bah,  the  misers,  the  idiots !  And,  to  my  relief,  she  flung 
herself  into  her  kitchen.  A  little  later  I  beheld  her  wrathfuUy  pulling 
down  the  last  vestige  of  her  decorations,  while  opposite  still  hung  the  green 
moon  of  Monsieur  Barre,  only  waiting  for  night  to  shed  its  sickly  green 
rays  unrivalled. 

Marjorie  StocMon  Canan  Fry,  1904. 


Respice 

I  had  forgot 
All  that  was  bound  up  with  those  former  days; 
At  least  no  more  could  kindly  memory  raise 

Than  calmest  thought. 

The  time,  the  place, 
I  could  recall,  I  thought  I  was  serene; 
Till  for  a  moment,  fleeting  as  a  dream, 

I  saw  your  face. 

You  saw  me  not; 
Within  the  instant  you  had  passed  from  view. 
But  now  I  know  how  much,  these  long  years  through, 
I  had  forgot. 

Marion  Sturges  8coU,  1911. 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bol). 
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Heat  Lightning 

IT  was  Midsummer's  day,  and  the  sun  was  displaying  its  powers,  as  a 
warning  of  what  was  to  come.  The  heat  danced  visibly  over  the  corn- 
field and  the  pasture  beyond, — waves  and  waves  of  it  rose  from  the 

yellow  clay  road  and  beat  against  the  whitened  walls.  The  girl  at 
the  window,  dropping  her  laboured  sewing,  leaned  listlessly  on  the  sill  and 
sighed  for  a  breath  of  air;  but  the  leaves  hung  motionless,  and  not  even  a 
cloud  was  moving  across  the  sky.  The  monotonous  undertone  of  the  droning 
flies,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  silence  itself,  and  the  shrill  cry  of 
the  locust  were  the  only  sounds  of  life,  except  the  intermittent  moanings 
and  restless  tossings  of  a  woman,  sick  of  a  fever,  in  a  bed  in  the  corner. 

"Amanda,"  the  woman  called,  and  the  girl  at  the  window  turned  her 
head  languidly.  "Get  me  a  drinlf!"  But  when  the  water  was  ofEered  to 
her,  she  barely  touched  it  to  her  lips. 

"I  want  to  get  up !     I  must  get  up !" 

"You  can't.  Ma.  You  haven't  the  strength,  and  the  doctor  said  you 
mustn't." 

The  girl  returned  to  her  post  at  the  window,  gazing  across  the  waves 
of  dizzying  heat  to  the  lone  pine  outlined  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  or  following 
the  curves  of  the  yellow  road  until  it  wound  out  of  sight.  Then,  leaning 
more  wearily  against  the  sill,  she  dropped  her  heavy  eyelids  over  her  heavy 
eyes.  The  woman  sat  up  cautiously,  moistening  her  cracked  lips  and 
staring  fixedly  with  fever-bright  eyes.  As  there  came  no  sign  from  the 
girl,  she  ventured  further,  and  slipping  out  of  bed  with  a  stealthy  move- 
ment she  crossed  the  floor  to  a  chair  where  her  clothes  were  thrown,  and 
came  back  again  with  her  limp  burden  across  her  arm.  The  girl  at  the 
window  did  not  open  her  eyes,  hearing  only  the  cry  of  the  locust  and  the 
buzz  of  imprisoned  flies,  so  that  the  woman,  dissatisfied  with  her  un- 
challenged success,  spoke  querulously  again. 

"I  must  get  up,  I  tell  you!  It's  Midsummer's  day,  and  he  will  be 
waiting  at  the  pine.     I  must  be  there!" 

The  girl  raised  her  head,  startled,  and  clutched  at  her  throat. 
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"At  the  old  pine !     Who  ?" 

"John — John  Groves,  of  course!" 

The  girl  rushed  across  the  room  and  flung  herself  down  beside  the  bed. 

"Mother,"  she  sobbed,  clutching  her  violently,  "are  you  crazy?  What 
do  you  mean?" 

The  older  woman,  terrified  by  her  violence,  shrank  back  and  began  to 
whimper  hysterically. 

"Don't  stare  at  me  like  that !  I  wasn't  bad — I  didn't  go.  And  he  had 
the  horses  saddled  and  waiting.  But  Ma  was  sick  and  I  stayed  at  home 
and  nursed  her; — and  then  Pa  shot  old  Groves  and  I  never  saw  John 
again.  I  did  everything  they  wanted  me  to — I  tried  to  be  good.  I  never 
saw  him  again — and  now  I'm  dying.  Don't  stare  so!  Oh,  John,  John, 
why  didn't  I  go  I" 

She  leaned  wearily  back  against  her  pillows,  and  the  light  of  reason 
slowly  died  from  her  eyes  and  gave  place  again  to  the  feverish  gleam. 
Then  the  girl,  burying  her  face  in  her  arms,  began  to  sob  convulsively, 
moaning  over  and  over  again, 

"Mother,  mother,  how  can  I?     What  shall  I  do?" 

The  sun  sank  into  the  haze  of  its  own  heat  and  turned  blood-red;  the 
glare  on  the  whitewashed  walls  was  replaced  by  a  yellow  glow,  and  through 
the  open  window  came  the  heavy  fragrance  of  roses  wafted  on  a  cooling 
breeze.  The  sick  woman's  hands  were  moving  restlessly  over  the  coverlet 
and  her  breath  was  coming  in  gasps.  Then  she  spoke  with  a  clear  ring  in 
her  voice. 

"At  the  old  pine  at  sunset.  Midsummer's  day !  We'll  ride  away  and 
never  come  back !   I'll  be  there,  John,  waiting  for  you !" 

The  kneeling  girl  raised  her  head,  and  some  of  the  light  in  her  mother's 
eyes  seemed  to  pass  into  her  own.  One  of  the  moving  hands  paused  lightly 
on  her  brown  curls.  With  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  she  bowed  her  head  again, 
and  with  hands  clasped,  as  if  in  prayer,  she  repeated  solemnly : 

"At  the  old  pine  at  sunset.  Midsummer's  day!  We'll  ride  away  and 
never  come  back.     I'll  be  there,  John,  waiting  for  you !" 

Then  with  skilful  hands  she  arranged  the  pillows  more  comfortably, 
smoothed  out  the  wrinkled  sheets,  and  brushing  back  the  thin  grey  hair 
from  the  burning  forehead,  pressed  a  cool,  soft  kiss  on  the  closed  eyelids. 
She  placed  the  glass  of  water  close  to  the  bed,  and  drawing  the  screen 
to  keep  out  the  light,  tiptoed  softly  out  of  the  room. 
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The  woman  sat  up  suddenly.  "He's  coming  down  there  by  the  stile. 
How  yellow  his  hair  looks!  My  heart — it  chokes  me!  John!"  She 
stretched  out  her  arms  with  a  great  longing,  then  sank  back,  lifeless,  against 
her  pillows,  with  a  smile  of  peace  on  her  face. 

But  the  girl  was  already  crossing  the  cornfield  along  the  path  that 
led  to  the  hilltop.  The  shadows  were  long  in  the  valley  when  she  reached 
the  trysting  place,  and  there,  sitting  on  the  fragrant  pine  needles,  she  drew 
in  deep  breaths  of  the  cooler  air,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  worn  path  that 
led  down  to  the  other  farmhouse.  The  wind  raised  the  soft  curls  from 
her  neck  and  brow  and  fanned  her  burning  cheeks.  Then  along  the  path 
came  a  young  man  with  a  fresh,  springing  step.  He  leaped  the  stile 
lightly  and  almost  ran  up  the  trail,  and  the  sun  shone  gloriously  on  his 
yellow  hair.  He  caught  the  girl  close  in  his  arms  and  buried  his  face  in 
the  waves  of  her  hair. 

"The  horses  are  waiting"  he  whispered.  "Are  you  ready?  Will  you 
go?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  imhesitatingly,  and  together  they  passed  down 
the  hill.  Below  them,  crossing  the  stile,  they  saw  an  old  man  coming. 
His  hair  was  silvery  white,  and  he  walked  heavily  with  a  cane,  holding  one 
hand  close  against  his  left  side. 

"Father,"  breathed  John,  and  drew  the  girl  into  the  bushes  to  let  him 
pass.  The  old  man  went  by  them  slowly,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  muttering  to  himself,  so  that  he  did  not  notice  the  trembling  bushes 
or  hear  the  sound  of  laboured  breathing. 

When  they  had  mounted  their  horses  and  were  clattering  away  along 
the  yellow  road,  they  looked  back  and  saw  him  standing  beneath  the  pine, 
outlined  against  the  setting  sun,  with  his  face  turned  toward  the  rose- 
covered  cottage,  deep  in  the  shadows  below. 

Virginia  Custer  Garmn,  1911. 
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"Besides,  as  it  is  fit  for  grown  and  able  writers  to  stand  of  themselves,  so 
it  is  fit  for  the  beginner  and  learner  to  study  others  and  the  best ;  .  .  .  .  not 
to  imitate  servilely  ....  but  to  draw  forth  out  of  the  best  and  choicest 
flowers  with  the  bee,  and  turn  all  into  honey,  work  it  into  one  relish  and  savour ; 
make  our  imitation  sweet." — Ben  Jonson  :  Discoveries. 

THOMAS  MIDDLETON 
(English  Drama) 
The  impression  left  by  reading  Middleton,  for  all  its  clearness,  is  hard 
to  describe.  His  genius  is  so  exceptionally  normal,  so  well  balanced  and 
evenly  rounded  that  there  is  in  it  no  marked  excess  or  defect  of  any  single 
quality;  and  such  harmonious  powers,  in  their  ripe  development,  require  a  deli- 
cate analysis.  Still  more  baffling  is  the  highly  objective  technique  by  which  he 
seems  in  displaying  his  subject  to  mask  his  personality.  It  may  not  be  fanciful 
to  see  in  the  sedate  expression  of  his  portrait,  with  the  "considerate  eyes"  and 
sensitive,  rather  severe  mouth,  the  somewhat  haughty  reticence  of  a  strong,  self- 
sufficing  nature.  At  all  events,  the  personal  predilections  which  Webster  and 
Tournem-  bring  so  plainly  forward  Middleton  screens,  as  if  he  resolutely 
abstained  from  any  hint  of  self-revelation.  More  than  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries he  approaches  the  Sophoclean  steadiness  and  wholeness  of  vision,  seem- 
ing himself  one 

"Whose  even-balanced  soul    .    .    . 
Business  could  not  make  dull,  nor  passion  wild." 

By  the  horror  that  darkened  Webster's  sky,  and  drove  Tourneur  to  the  brink 
of  madness,  he  is  unshaken.  To  be  sure,  his  realisation  Is  less  intense  than  theirs, 
his  insight  less  penetrating ;  but  he  sees  wider,  if  not  so  deep.  Good  never  blinds 
him  to  evil ;  evil  does  not  make  him  oblivious  of  good.  No  morbid  fascination 
draws  him  to  the  exclusive  study  of  one  aspect  of  life.  He  never  loses  his  sense 
of  proportion. 

It  is  this  which  makes  him  such  a  prince  of  realists;  for  he  fills  his  stage 
with  the  multiform  variety  of  life  itself,  and  no  special  prepossession  colours  Its 
large,  clear,  wholesome  air.  Whatever  exception  there  may  be  to  this  general 
wholesomeness  of  tone  is  best  accounted  for  by  the  demands  made  by  the  public 
of  his  period.  The  license  of  his  craft  he  rather  restricts  than  extends;  it  is 
part  of  his  outfit,  but  no  part  of  his  temperament.  Of  his  capacity  as  a  workman 
It  is  hard  to  speak  too  highly.     Contrast  the  sober  intellectuality  of  A  Game 
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of  Chess  with  the  rollicking  burlesque  of  A  Chaste  Maid  in  Gheapside,  or 
the  delicate  fantasy  ot  The  World  Tost  at  Tennis  with  the  wild  folk-magic  of 
The  Witch.  From  this  abundant  store  several  dramatists  might  be  comfortably 
equipped.  Yet  notwithstanding  such  versatility,  and  notwithstanding  the  copious 
invention  which  enables  him  to  produce  his  plays  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed, 
he  takes  singular  care  in  finish,  and  wastes  himself  as  little  as  if  he  had  need 
of  thrift.  He  knows  his  own  powers,  and,  without  attempting  effects  to  which 
they  are  unsuited,  uses  them  to  the  full.  He  keeps  remarkably  near  a 
iiniform  level  of  success,  seldom  rising  much  above  it,  and  seldom  falling  far 
below.  His  construction  is  usually  excellent,  and  improves  with  time,  reaching 
its  perfection  in  that  most  mature  and  finished  play,  The  Widow.  His  intrigue 
he  complicates  and  manipulates  with  ingenuity,  yet  with  clearness,  and  at  his  best 
interlocks  several  plots  with  consummate  dexterity.  His  dialogue  is  smooth  and 
swift,  consisting  mostly  of  short  speeches,  crisp,  easy,  and  vigourous.  Character 
he  draws  with  a  sure  and  a  bold  pencil ;  though  in  its  outline  he  seldom  departs 
from  conventional  types,  he  grows  increasingly  original  in  filling  in  the  detail 
and  in  differentiating  the  finer  shades  of  individuality. 

Especially  successful  are  bis  studies  of  women.  How  delicately  are  dis- 
tinguished one  from  another  the  keen-witted,  high-mettled  four  in  The  Widow! 
The  mother  in  Women  Beware  Women  is  a  figure  of  rare  graeiousness,  and 
Francisca  in  The  Witch  a  creation  of  extraordinary  vitality  and  force.  Among 
the  other  persons  of  his  plays  few  fix  themselves  in  memory  as  do  Moll  Frith, 
Lady  Oressingham,  Livia,  Bianca,  Beatrice,  Clara,  Costanza.  His  very  titles 
suggest  a  particular  interest  in  women ;  liis  work  shows  high  respect  for  their 
mind  and  character,  and  rare  appreciation  of  their  point  of  view.  He  knows 
them  far  too  well  to  idealise  them,  but  he  treats  them  in  a  manner  so  sympathetic 
that  it  might  almost  be  called  feminist. 

Middleton's  humour  makes  his  comedies  rich  reading  to  this  day.  Perhaps 
because  it  depended  less  than  was  usual  in  his  time  on  the  actor,  and  on  topical 
allusions,  perhaps  because  it  was  then  a  trifle  above  the  popular  taste,  it  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  uncommonly  well.  It  is  not  of  the  broadest  type.  Horse- 
play seldom  enters  in ;  puns  are  generally  incidental.  The  soul  of  it  is  the  comedy 
of  character  and  manners.  Exaggeration,  whether  of  fancy  or  of  satire,  is  re- 
strained ;  realism  prevails.  The  comedy  keeps  clear,  as  a  rule,  of  farce ;  yet 
neither  is  it  over-subtle.  It  holds  to  the  broad  level  of  ordinary  understanding, 
and  wakes  a  quick  response. 

In  Heywood  and  Dekker  the  generous  effusion  of  the  comic  spirit  is  mingled 
with  tenderness  and  pathos.  These  are  wanting  to  Middleton.  His  touch 
has  a  certain  hardness.  In  his  tragedies  we  miss  the  sense  of  pity.  He  is 
little  affected  by  the  appealing  situations  of  children,  or  of  women  in  distress ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  his  handling  of  them  is  so  dryly  prosaic  as  to  occasion  a  dis- 
tinct shock.  Lack  of  sensibility,  however,  at  least  saves  him  from  false  senti- 
ment ;  and  instead  there  is  a  lenity  which  seems  at  times  all  too  inclusive.  His 
fun  is  without  a  drop  of  bitterness,  is  permeated  with  a  large  English  geniality. 
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He  has  none  of  Jonson's  "satiric  rage  ;"  he  neither  condemns  nor  applauds  with  the 
vehemence  of  Webster.  He  concurs,  in  general,  with  established  moral  standards ; 
but  he  has  scant  moral  enthusiasm.  His  comedies  regularly  end  with  a  recip- 
rocal condonation  of  sins  all  round  in  which  facile  repentances  pass  readily 
current ;  and  two  plays  in  the  main  serious,  The  Witch  and  More  Dissemblers 
Besides  Women,  have  a  similar  conclusion. 

Middleton,  indeed,  unlike  Jonson,  is  never  didactic.  He  is  first  of  all  an 
artist,  and  sets  himself,  as  he  frankly  explains  in  certain  of  his  prefaces,  simply 
to  ijlease  his  audience.  His  fondness  for  popular  and  proverbial  philosophy  is 
indeed  attested  by  his  titles,  as  well  as  by  the  terse  pithy  reflections  scattered  in 
numbers  through  his  work ;  but  his  philosophy  is  always  subordinate  to  his  art, 
and  can  hardly  be  separated  from  it.  If  he  anywhere  formulates  his  theory  of 
right  and  wrong,  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act  of  Women  Beware  Women, 
where  Bianca  administers  to  the  Cardinal  her  stately  rebuke.  His  judgments  are 
softened  less  by  charity  for  the  sinner  than  by  perception  of  the  difiiculties  inher- 
ent in  any  strict  reduction  of  life  to  ethical  terms ;  and  his  characteristic  lenity, 
like  the  plus  sign  in  a  revolving  decimal,  represents  the  inevitable  inaccuracy  of 
the  result  His  implicit  creed  is  a  belief  in  a  kind  of  moral  equipoise  of  the  world, 
an  isostatic  compensation  by  virtue  of  which,  whatever  the  conduct  of  any  one 
individual,  things  work  out  to  the  same  end  in  the  long  run ;  and  might  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  song  in  The  Widow, — "How  round  the  world  goes, 
and  everything  that's  in  it!" 

Middleton  is,  then,  a  brilliant  artist;  keen,  thoughtful,  judicious,  rare 
among  artists  in  the  union  of  so  much  brilliancy  with  so  much  sanity.  His  plays 
have  a  solid  value  that  will  repay  much  reading.  They  do  not  often  rouse  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  they  seldom  fail  to  satisfy.  Save  for  Jonson  and  Shakespeare, 
scarcely  a  writer  of  the  period  has  opened  to  us  so  wide,  so  various,  so  interesting 
a  world.  Charlotte  Isabel  Olaflin,  1911. 
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THE  MOTHER  OF  JAN 

(Second  Year  English) 
"Oho,  Mister  Toad,  Mister  ole  fat 
Toad,"  sang  Jan,  and  poked  his  crutch 
deep  in  the  mud.  The  narrow  street 
winding  away  between  tall,  straight 
rows  of  plastered  houses — painted  with 
gay  scrolls  and  quaint,  faded  figures — 
was  quite  deserted,  save  where,  in  a 
splash  of  sunshine,  Jan  squatted  on  a 
huge,  round  cobblestone.  He  had 
carefully  pushed  a  little  toad  into  a 
most  embarrassing  display  of  plump, 
white  stomach,  and  was  intently  watch- 
ing its  eager  efforts  to  wriggle  over 
again,  when  a  sudden  noise  made  him 
look  up.  Down  the  street,  bumping 
over  the  cobblestones  and  careening 
from  gutter  to  gutter  like  a  rudderless 
ship  in  a  heavy  sea,  came  a  cart,  pro- 
pelled by  an  energetic  whirlwind  of 
white  arms,  white  legs  and  flapping 
apron.  With  an  exhausted  flop  of  its  load 
of  buns,  pies,  and  cake,  the  cart  came 
to  a  sudden  halt  by  Jan's  cobblestone, 
and  Peter — the  whirlwind — peered 
over  the  handle-bars  at  Jan.  "Want 
'er  ride?"  he  panted  good-naturedly. 
Jan  looked  doubtfully  from  a  diminu- 
tive Peter  to  a  large  cart,  already  piled 
high  with  crumbling  pies  and  dejected 
looking  rolls.  Peter,  gasping,  winking, 
his  round  face  shining  beneath  a  saucy 
baker's  cap  like  a  well-buttered  beet, 
waited.  "No,"  said  Jan  slowly,  "I 
guess  not." 

Peter  stood  for  an  instant  motionless, 
silent  before  such  open  cowardice,  then, 
with  a  scofBng  "  'Fraid  o'  your  mother?" 
he  clattered  on  up  the  street. 

"My  mother !"  thought  Jan,  while  the 
toad  flopped  over  unnoticed,  "how  silly. 


Guess  Peter's  afraid  of  his," — and  he 
snickered  at  the  fancied  picture  of 
Peter's  motner,  broad-shouldered,  wide- 
girdled,  flat-footed,  panting  down  the 
street  after  the  fleeing  Peter,  her  face 
quite  as  red  and  buttered  as  his. 
"There's  my  mother,"  he  said,  proudly, 
and  nodded  across  the  street  at  a  win- 
dow with  wide-thrown  casements. 

Back  of  the  window  a  woman  was 
standing  looking  up  the  long  street.  As 
Jan  watched  she  turned  slowly  towards 
the  one  patch  of  sunlight  and  looked 
straight  over  his  head.  In  the  pale  re- 
flected light  from  the  street  he  could 
see  her  face  quite  plainly, — a  long,  nar- 
row face,  not  coloured  red  and  white  as 
were  the  faces  of  the  other  women  in 
HameliB,  but  tanned  into  a  strange 
brown,  a  brown  of  the  long,  flat  hills  of 
the  south,  of  the  pine  carpets  of  silent 
forests,  of  muddy  brooks  choked  from 
bank  to  bank  with  dead,  heavy  leaves. 
Her  hair,  braided  in  German  fashion, 
fell  in  two  plaits  across  the  white- 
painted  window  sill,  and  her  eyes — Jan 
was  almost  afraid  of  his  mother's 
eyes, — they  stared  so  strangely  into  the 
patch  of  sunlight,  as  though  by  looking 
deeper  into  its  warmth  and  sparkle  they 
might  catch  a  glint  of  the  springing  life 
that  moved  in  the  nests  of  soft  feath- 
ered things  living  in  the  flelds  beyond 
the  town.  Jan  shut  his  eyes  tightly, 
and  screamed  for  fear,  so  fierce  and  in- 
tent had  grown  her  gaze.  Then  someone 
said  "Why,  Jan!"  in  such  a  soft  sur- 
prised voice  that  he  knew  without  look- 
ing up  how  silly  he  had  been  to  be 
afraid  of  his  mother. 

Mary  Bogue  Alden,  1912. 
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EISPETTI 

(Verse  Composition) 

i.  Separation. 

Now  weary  night  succeeds  to  weary   day, 

And  to  the  daytime  din  a  hush  more  drear ; 
I  let  the  current  of  my  pain  have  way, 

Lying  down  comfortless, — and  thou  not  here! 

Thou  art  not  here,  and  all  in  vain  I  weep, 
And  stretch  out  hands  in  solitary  sleep. 
Thou  dost  not  answer,  and  I  must  arise. 
And  sob  my  heart  out  to  the  unpitying  skies. 

ii.  Reunion. 

I  grew  so  lone,  meseem'd  a  cloud  there  rose 

That  cleft  me  from  the  world,  I  knew  not  how, 
Till,  breaking  through,  a  sudden  strength  did  close 

Upon  me,  and  enfold, — Love,  was  it  thou? 

O  Love  so  strong,  and  is  it  mine  to  feel 

Thy  quickening  grasp  the  ache  of  absence  heal? 

O  Love  so  gentle,  be  it  mine  to  lie 

Quite  still — content — and  only  know  thee  nigh. 

Charlotte  Isabel  Claflin,  1911. 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE,  1901  far  as  I  can  remember,  my  last  experi- 

(Second  Year  English)  ence  of  a  crowd. 

I   know   that  some  people,   not   my  It  was,  I  believe,  my  first  Important 

personal  friends,  call  me  a  misanthrope,  commission    as    a   reiwrter,    for    "The 

I  suppose  the  charge  is  based  on  my  Daily  Sun."    It  was  New  Year's  Eve, 

well-known    repugnance    for    crowds;  and  I  still  feel  the  thrill  of  excitement 

and  if  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  human-  I  had  then  at  the  thought  of  the  wonder- 

ity   in  the  aggregate  is  misanthropy,  ful  account  of  the  "ringing  out"  of  the 

well,  the  charge  must  stand.    As  I  look  old  century  and  the  "ringing  in"  of  the 

back  for  the  causes  of  this  feeling  of  an-  new  that  I  was  going  to  write  up  in 

tipathy,  nay  more,  of  absolute  contempt,  time    for    the    first    morning    edition. 

— a  kind  of  mental  and  moral  disgust  I   do  not  remember  all  the  details  of 

at  the  idea  of  people  in  the  lump,  I  can  the  scene  that  presented  itself  to  me 

find  the  cause  only  in  my  first,  and,  as  when  I  reached  the  old  City  Hall,  with 
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its  high  tower.  I  remember  that  it  was 
a  clear,  cold  night,  with  a  touch  of  ice 
in  the  atmosphere.  It  was  a  very  starry 
night;  I  cast  a  glance  upwards  at  the 
clock-tower,  and  then  to  the  heavens. 
Presently,  as  the  clock  struck  an  hour 
near  midnight,  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  crowds  of  people  that  seemed 
mysteriously  to  have  sprung  forth 
from  any-  and  everywnere,  as  earth- 
worms do  on  a  rainy  day.  I  recall  that 
I  soon  found  myself  being  carried 
along,  all  sense  of  direction  lost,  with 
no  opportunity  to  guide  my  course  in 
any  direction  that  would  rid  me  of 
this  mass  of  humanity.  I  soon  lost 
all  initiative.  I  had  no  will,  I  found 
myself  part  of  a  stream ;  I  ^y^s  being 
carried  on  the  tide,  I  flowed  on. 

Gradually  I  began  to  lose  all  sense 
that  the  crowd  was  composed  of  indi- 
viduals. As  I  look  back,  it  seems  to 
have  been  one  huge  unwieldy  giant, 
trying  to  fit  the  various  parts  of  its 
body  more  closely  together.  The  head 
was  composed  of  the  human  mass  In 
the  interior  courtyard  of  the  City  Hall ; 
the  neck  was  the  crowd  compactly 
fitted  into  the  archway;  the  hands  ex- 
tended from  the  body  in  a  broad  swim- 
ming stroke  on  either  side  of  the  arch- 
way into  St.  Paul's  Street;  and  the 
body  stretched  for  interminable  dis- 
tances into  the  shadows  of  High  Street. 

Presently,  I  remember,  the  character 
of  the  crowd  changed ;  it  slowly  gained 


a  new  attribute.  At  first  spasmodi- 
cally, then  with  greater  continuity, 
sounds  filled  the  air,  till  they  became  a 
concentrated  and  continuous  sound-pic- 
ture in  my  mind.  I  remember  nothing 
distinctly  after  that  for  a  while. 

Suddenly  the  steadily  flowing  stream 
of  humanity  began  to  disintegrate ;  in- 
dividuals could  be  discerned.  A  Baccha- 
nalian frenzy  seemed  to  have  taken 
possession  of  them.  A  band  of  students 
were  swaying  in  a  snake  dance  to  the 
tune  of  a  parody  of  the  latest  opera. 
Girls  and  boys,  hands  on  each  other's 
shoulders,  were  careening  now  to  this, 
then  to  the  opposite  side.  With  the 
sense  of  returning  individuality,  person- 
ality came  to  the  fore.  Disputes  arose. 
Clothes  began  to  strew  the  streets.  Ef- 
forts to  get  out  were  being  made  in  all 
directions.  Then  I  looked  up,  and 
saw  against  the  east  wall,  clearly  sil- 
houetted by  the  starry  night,  an  old 
man  climbing  a  ladder.  Presently  he 
began  to  harangue  the  people  in  a  high- 
pitched,  cracked  voice.  High  above  the 
general  laughter,  the  harangue  con- 
tinued. At  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  hu- 
manity was  surging.  I  looked  up.  I 
shudder  still.  With  arms  extended,  like 
a  cross,  the  old  man  shot  from  the  top 
of  the  ladder  into  the  crowd.  The 
clock  was  just  ringing  twelve.  Such 
was  the  birth  of  the  new  century. 

Sadie  Beliehowsky,  1912. 
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EPITAPH 

(Verse  Composition) 
Earth,  receive  thy  own ; 

We   withhold 
In  our  thoughts  alone 

More  than  clods  enfold. 

All  her  body's  grace 

We  resign, 
Laying  low  her  face 

On  thy  breast  benign. 

Less  we  give  than  keep, 

Earth,  from  thee. 
Yet  fairer  doth  not  sleep 

Of   mortality. 
Helen  H.  Parkhurst,  1911. 


A  CASE  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS 

(Second  Year  English) 
The  mysterious  arrival  and  departure 
of  inexplicable  guests — especially  rela- 
tives— was  so  common  a  part  of  our 
lives  that  only  a  momentary  curiosity 
was  ordinarily  expended  upon  the  mat- 
ter. Why  they  should  come  at  all  was 
the  vital  question.  But  on  that  sunny 
morning  in  June  the  announcement 
that  Uncle  Harvey  was  coming  from 
India  fell  not  as  usual  upon  apathetic 
ears.  Uncle  Harvey,  whose  deeds  we 
had  discussed  vrith  bated  breath  after 
nursery  tea,  was  coming  to  tell  us  of 
tiger-hunts,  elephants,  and  darlj  jungle 
adventures !  Clean  collars  and  frocks 
seemed,  for  the  first  time,  not  unbe- 
fitting. Of  two  things  we  felt  assured, — 
the  first,  that  he  would  bring  us  a  box 
full  of  strange  and  beautiful  things, — 
the  second,  that  whatever  garments  he 
might  or  might  not  wear,  assuredly  he 
would  wear  a  pith  helmet.  Everybody 
wore  pith  helmets  iu  India,  of  course. 


"They  have  to  wear  them  because  the 
sun  is  so  hot,  they'd  die,"  said  Alex  the 
wise.  And  to  us  the  words  were  as 
the  words  of  an  oracle.  Almost  greater 
interest  was  felt  in  that  helmet 
than  in  the  "things"  which  he  would 
bring  us  from  India.  We  wondered 
whether  he  would  wear  it  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  to  parties,  and  to  church. 
Peggy  said  the  minister  wouldn't  let 
him,  but  we  older  ones  knew  better ; 
ministers  make  you  take  ofC  your  hats 
in  church,  but  you  can  wear  anything 
you  like  on  the  way.  That  day  to  my 
certain  knowledge  had  more  hours  in 
it  than  days  are  supposed  to  have, — 
twenty-eight  or  thirty,  I  should  think ; 
but  in  the  evening  he  came ! 

We  had  walked  down  across  the 
meadows  to  meet  father,  and  then  we 
saw  him' — in  a  tweed  suit  and  a  soft 
brown  hat.  It  is  a  sure  sign  of  old  age 
when  one  finally  gets  to  the  state  of 
mind  where  one  expects  little  and  is 
consequently  not  disappointed ;  when 
impassable  canyons  have  turned  into 
harmless  ditches  and  one's  giants  have 
dwindled  into  men. 

"P'raps,"  said  Alex  stoutly  as  we 
walked  back  again  across  the  fields  be- 
hind Uncle  Harvey  and  father,  "P'raps 
he  packed  it  up  with  the  other  things 
in  mir  box  for  a  surprise."  Uncle 
Harvey  stopped  and  looked  back  over 
his  shoulder  with  a  funny  expression. 

"Eh?"  he  said.  "Well,  well,  well!" 
I  think  he  said  "well,  well"  most  of  the 
way  home,  and  he  didn't  somehow  seem 
very  interested  in  what  father  was  say- 
ing. 

The  next  day  early  he  disappeared. 
We  were  distinctly  glad  he  had  gone, 
and  resented  his  reappearing  for  lunch- 
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eon.  His  trunk  had  come  and  we  had 
found  therein  nothing  but  shiny  shirts 
and  boots,  things  which  to  the  most 
ardent  imagination  would  prove  dull. 
He  had  gone  to  New  York  to  find  some 
of  his  "traps,"  he  told  mother,  but  that 
didn't  seem  sensible.  Why  should  he 
want  traps  anyway?  As  an  uncle  he 
was  a  dead  failure,  we  agreed.  But 
after  luncheon  the  "traps"  appeared, 
proving  to  be  no  other  than  a  box,  the 
size  of  which  we  had  never  in  our  wild- 
est moments  contemplated.  I  wonder  if 
Alex  felt  as  badly  as  I  did.  I'm  sure  he 
looked  sillier.  In  the  excitement  of 
those  ensuing  moments  the  pith  helmet 
was  forgotten.  Never  was  there  such  a 
box.  Amber  beads  and  wooden  neck- 
laces, carved  bits  of  queer  ivories,  nuts 
and  sweets  and  odd  scented  boxes,  scar- 
let sashes,  a  curved  dagger  for  Alex, 
and  the  most  wonderful  doll  in  the 
world  for  me !  And  all  the  whUe  Uncle 
Harvey  stood  by  and  smiled  a  funny 
smile  at  mother.  That  night  we  prayed 
that  in  all  due  and  proper  time  he 
might  go  to  Heaven. 


Three  years  ago  I  was  walking  down 
Broadway ;  and,  looking  in  the  window 
of  Vantine's  delightful  oriental  store,  I 
saw  a  purple-clad  doll  whose  appear- 
ance was  oddly  familiar.  Entering,  I 
wandered  up  and  down  that  truly 
Eastern  bazaar,  tasted  the  conserves, 
fingered  the  strings  of  translucent  am- 
ber beads  and  carved  necklaces;  and 
suddenly  in  that  moment  much  was 
made  plain  to  me.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
now  convinced,  Uncle  Harvey  will 
surely  go  to  Heaven. 

Amy  Gordon  Hamilton,  1913. 


THE  CASTLE  GARDEN 
(Verse  Composition) 
Across  the  moat,  within  the  wall, 
'Neath  battlements  and  turrets  tall 
A  tangled  wealth  of  flowers  grows 
Within  the  little  garden  close ; 
Forgotten  haunt  of  days  gone  by. 
Where  roses  grow — sweet  to  the  eye, 
In   fragrance  sweeter.     These  among, 
The   grass   grows   deep   and   soft   and 

long; 
And  where  the  dial's  weathered  stone, 
With  ivy  well-nigh  overgrown, 
Tells  the  hushed  and  sunny  hours. 
Grow  violets  and  jasmine  flowers. 
And  many  other  flowers  there 
Breathe  their  perfume  t")  the  air. 
My  lady's  chamber  casements  look 
On  this  green  sequestered  nook. 
There  oft  she  sits  in  ponderings 
Of  love  and  death  and  far  off  things ; 
And  often  in  the  evening  hours 
She  steals  down  there  among  the  flow- 
ers, 
To  listen  while  they  murmur  low 
About  the  days  of  long  ago. 
Of  knights  and  ladies  fair  to  see, 
Of  stately  pomp  and  pageantry. 
Of  how  the  lovers  often  chose, 
To  meet  within  that  garden  close; 
How  it  was  made  the  trysting  spot. 
How  some  remembered,  some  forgot. 
A  poet  here  his  love  did  tell, 
And  here  a  warrior  said  farewell. 
The  maiden  listens,  dreamily 
Thinking  of  days  that  are  to  be. 
And  while  the  evening  shades  advance, 
She  weaves  a  tale  of  sweet  romance. 
The  flowers  slowly  fall  asleep. 
And  still  she  sits  in  musing  deep, 
Held  fast  within  a  charmed  spell, — 
But  what  her  dreams  are,  who  can  tell? 
Marion  Sturges  Scott,  1911. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  SERMON 
(Argumentation) 

A  preacher  once  came  to  a  certain 
college  to  deliver  Its  regular  weekly 
sermon.  He  was  met  by  a  committee 
of  students  and  conducted  to  the  door 
of  the  chapel.  Before  entering  he 
bethought  himself.  "I  have  in  my  bag 
two  discourses,"  he  said.  "One  is  a 
very  simple  thing,  suited  to  my  congre- 
gation of  'longshoremen ;  the  other  is 
my  regular  university  sermon."  At 
this  point  the  committee  of  students  fell 
into  an  abject  attitude,  and  begged  for 
the  very  simple  thing. 

This  choice  meant  something  more 
than  a  faith  in  the  common  human 
needs  of  'longshoremen  and  prospective 
bachelors  of  arts.  Nor  was  it  an  un- 
qualified reflection  on  the  merits  of  the 
regular  university  sermon.  It  spoke 
chiefly  of  satiety.  For  the  regular  uni- 
versity sermon  is  not  without  merit.  It  is 
in  its  way  a  model  production,  carefully 
harmonised  with  our  courses  in  the 
liberal  arts.  It  recognises  the  Copemi- 
can  theory,  and  evolution,  and  contains 
a  cautious  but  scholarly  reference  to 
Adam  and  Eve.  It  declares  itself  on 
easy  terms  with  Philosophy,  and  dis- 
courses of  the  One  and  the  Many  with 
Spinozistic  daring.  Toward  all  points 
of  doctrine  it  takes  the  carefully 
neutral  attitude  which  may  well  be  ac- 
ceptable to  a  mixed  congregation.  Its 
great  inevitable  point  is  this :  "What 


you  believe  makes  little  or  no  differ- 
ence. What  you  do  is  the  all-important 
matter." 

That  the  university  is  a  fell  breeding- 
place  of  doubt  is  an  easy  assumption. 
The  university  preacher  has  mayhap 
but  a  single  chance  (though  there  be 
many  university  preachers).  "Go  to," 
says  he  to  himself,  "I  will  reconcile 
science  with  religion."  Therefore, 
week  after  week,  the  undergraduate  Is 
told  with  varying  force  and  eloquence 
how  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  scholar 
and  a  Christian. 

Now  we  are  willing  to  admit  and 
to  face  our  doubts, — we  undergraduates. 
But  we  weary  of  them.  We  are  im- 
moderately grateful  when  it  is  for  once 
assumed  that  we  have  overcome  them. 
Moreover,  if  it  were  not  for  our  con- 
fidence in  the  judgment  of  maturity, 
we  should  be  almost  tempted  to  believe 
that  we  are  suffering  for  the  doubts 
of  another  generation  of  students,  to 
whom  science  was  indeed  a  bugbear. 
For  whether  it  be  by  way  of  some 
one  notably  persuasive  apologetic  in 
the  fall  term,  or  whether  the  doubts  of 
our  youth  are  after  all  but  casements 
giving  on  a  larger  faith,  there  is  in 
the  average  university  of  to-day  a  vast 
deal  of  passionate  belief.  We  wait  for 
your  words  so  eagerly,  good  preacher. 
Pray  try  us  with  the  very  simple 
thing, — especially  If  your  date  falls  in 
the  second  semester. 

Marion  Delia  Crane,  1911. 
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BEYN"  MA  WE  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION"  FOE  SELP- 
GOVEENMENT. 
Executive  Boardi — Maeion  Delia  Cbane,  1911,   Chairman. 
Leila  Houghteung,  1911. 
Helen  Dokothy  Bakbeb,  1912. 
Hexen  Sophia.  Laittz,  1912. 
EtTLA  Adeline  Weeks,  Graduate. 
President — Makion  Delia  Crane. 
Vice-President — Leila  Houghteling. 
Secretary — Anna  Constance  Heffebn,  1912. 
Treaswrer — Sylvia  Hathaway,  1913. 
*     *     * 

,.    .    ,  THE  GEADUATE  CLUB. 

President— Auc^  Hill  Byene. 
Vice-President — Cornelia  Catlin  Coultee. 
Secretary — Helen  Estabbook  Sandison. 
Treasurer — Gertrude  Rand. 
The  Graduate  Club  of  the  year  1910-1911  has  had  sixty  regular  members 
and  eight  associates.    Among  them  are  five  foreign  students,  four  from  England 
and  one  from  Germany,  vs^ho  are  holders  of  the  recently  instituted  graduate 
scholarships  for  foreign  women. 

At  the  formal  meetings  of  the  Club,  an  interesting  series  of  lectures  has 
been  delivered.  President  Thomas,  according  to  custom,  addressed  the  Club  at 
its  first  meeting,  speaking  of  "Present  Tendencies  in  Women's  Education."  At 
subsequent  meetings  lectures  were  given  by  Dr.  Allen,  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  in  New  York,  on  "A  Lesson  in  Civics ;"  by  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Harvard, 
on  "Enchanters  and  Satirists  in  Early  Irish  Literature ;"  and  by  Dr.  Paul 
Shorey,  now  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  formerly  of  Bryn  Mawr,  on  "Athens : 
Pin  du  Sidcle."  In  April  Dr.  Parris  addressed  the  Club  on  "A  Study  in  Per- 
sonal Valuations." 

The  customary  Faculty  Reception  to  the  Graduate  Students  was  held  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  and  the  informal  monthly  teas  given  by  the  Faculty  have 
continued  to  be  especially  appreciated.  The  evenings  at  the  home  of  President 
Thomas  and  Miss  Garrett  have  been,  as  always,  interesting  and  enjoyable.  The 
daily  teas  have  been  held  as  usual  in  the  Club  Room.  In  February  the  Club  had 
the  pleasure  of  entertaining  the  Seniors  at  a  cotillion  in  the  gymnasium.  The 
reception  to  the  Faculty  wUl  be  held  in  May. 

Unusual  interest  has  been  displayed  in  athletics ;  hockey  and  basket-ball 
teams  and  a  gymnasium  class  have  been  organized,  and  a  graduate  tennis  tourna- 
ment, held  in  the  autumn,  excited  the  general  interest  of  the  Club. 

S.  E.  S. 
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UNDERGEADUATB  ASSOCIATION". 
President — Cathebine  Lyman  Delano,  1911. 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Fanny  Graves  Ckenshaw,  1912. 
Seci-etary — Julia  Loeinq  Haines,  1912. 
Assistant  Treasurer — Nathalie  Swut,  1913. 
During   this   year   tlie   Undergraduate   Association   has   had   charge   of   the 
students'  arrangements  for  the  May  Day  Fete,  with  the  care  and  disposal  of  the 
costumes.     It  also  took  charge  of  the  students'  part  in  the  jubilee  celebration. 
A  series  of  concerts  by  Mr.  Arthur  Whiting,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association,  has  been  well  supported  by  the  students,   as  regards  both  contri- 
butions and  attendance.     A  Bureau  of  Lost  and  Found  Articles  has  been  estab- 
lished under  the  Association.  J.  L.  H. 

*     *     * 

THE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

President — Helen  Eaiebson,  1911. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Louisa  Low  Haydock,  1913. 

Secret arp — Cabmelita  Chase,  1912. 

Indoor  Ma/iiager — Kate  Ethel  Chambees,   1911. 

Outdoor  Manager — Elizabeth  Fabies,  1912. 
The  hockey  season  was  longer  this  year  than  usual, — it  dragged  out,  owing  to 
continued  snow  after  Thanksgiving,  until  late  March,  when  1911  won  the  cham- 
pionship. Up  to  Thanksgiving,  when  the  real  season  ended,  the  interest  in  hockey 
was,  of  course,  strong.  There  were,  however,  fewer  'Varsity  games  than  usual, 
because  of  bad  weather  on  Saturday  mornings.  The  games  that  were  played 
against  the  individual  cricket  clubs  and  against  the  alumnae  were  victorious  for  the 
'Varsity,  with  May  Egan  as  captain ;  the  game  against  the  AJl-Philadelphia  Team 
was  again  a  defeat. 

Swimming  laboured  under  great  difficulties  this  year,  because  the  water  was 
unsafe,  so  that  the  pool  was  kept  empty  for  a  long  time.  The  swimming  meet, 
nevertheless,  was  successfully  held ;  the  championship  was  won  by  1913,  and 
two  college  records  were  broken,  the  long-distance  plunge  by  Ellen  Faulkner,  1913, 
and  the  140-foot  swim  on  front  by  Lillian  Cox,  1914.  The  water  polo  games  were 
postponed  on  account  of  the  pool,  and  are  now  being  played. 

In  the  track  meet,  1911  won  the  championship ;  Helen  Emerson,  1911,  the 
individual  cup ;  and  Louisa  Haydock,  1913,  broke  the  college  record  for  running 
vault.  The  gym  contest,  between  1913  and  1914,  was  won  by  1913.  A  new  inter- 
est in  fencing  was  aroused  by  a  challenge  from  the  alumnoe  to  a  fencing-bout ; 
the  bout  was  won  6  to  3  by  the  alumnse.  On  the  same  day  a  plate  was  set  up  in 
the  gymnasiiiai  in  memory  of  1912's  gift  of  the  leaded  glass  windows  to  the  new 
gyninasi'.iu!. 

Tennis  singles,  last  fall,  were  won  by  1914,  and  the  individual  cup  by  Gordon 
Hamilton,  1913.  Practice  for  the  tennis  doubles  is  beginning  now;  and  also 
basket-ball  practice  is  starting,  with  a  firm  intention  on  the  part  of  captains  and 
players  to  make  basket-ball,  with  which  there  has  been  some  dissatisfaction  lately, 
a  really  well-played,  worth-while  game.  E.  E. 
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THE  CHEISTIAN  ASSOCIATIOlSr. 

President — Leila    Houghteong,    1911. 

Vice-President — Kate  Ethel  Chambees,  1911. 

Treasurer — Catherine  Abthurs,  1912. 

Secretary — Eleanor  Bontecou,  1913. 
The  first  year  of  the  Christian  Association  has  been  a  very  successful  one. 
The  members  of  the  Association  have  entered  into  the  work  with  an  interest  and 
enthusiasm  which  has  made  failure  impossible,  and  which  has  proved  that  the 
forming  of  the  Christian  Association  was  indeed  a  step  in  advance  in  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  college.  The  year  opened  with  the  reception  given  in  Rocke- 
feller Hall  for  the  Freshmen,  at  which  President  Thomas,  Miss  Applebee,  Miss 
Crane,  Miss  Delano,  and  Miss  Houghteling  spoke.  After  this  the  regular  activities 
of  the  year  began.  The  Vesper  Service  and  the  Sunday  Evening  Service  have  been 
unusually  well  attended,  and  we  have  been  fortunate  in  having  many  excellent 
speakers  to  lead  them.  The  enrolment  in  Bible  and  Mission  Study  Classes  has 
been  very  good.  The  Mission  Study  classes  have  all  been  led  by  undergraduates, 
as  have  all  but  one  of  the  Bible  classes,  which  was  led  by  Dr.  Boss.  The 
philanthropic  work  has  been  carried  on  inside  and  outside  the  college  as  before. 
The  classes  for  the  maids  and  for  the  laboratory  boys  have  done  very  good 
work,  and  the  Sunday-School  and  library  for  the  maids  have  had  their 
usual  success.  The  Settlement  Class  committee  has  been  very  successful  in  the 
various  settlements  In  Philadelphia,  while  the  Sewing  and  "Junk"  committees 
have  set  a  high  standard  in  making  new  garments  and  collecting  old  ones,  to 
send  to  various  missions  and  settlements.  Our  interest  in  foreign  missions  has 
been  proved  by  our  sending  $1,000  to  missions  in  Japan  and  India.  The  Bryn 
Mawr  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School,  which  is  supported  by  contributions  from 
students  and  friends  of  the  college,  was  held  last  summer  in  Germantown,  and 
was  very  successful.  With  this  year  of  cooperation  and  enthusiasm  behind  it, 
the  Christian  Association  has  every  prospect  of  many  more  years  of  service  in 
its  work  of  "strengthening  the  religious  life  of  the  members  of  the  college"  and 
of  trying  to  show  what  it  means  to  "live  after  the  example  of  Christ  in  the 
spirit  of  reverent  worship,  fellowship  and  service."  L.  H. 

*     *     * 

THE  ENGLISH  CLUB. 
President — Helen  Huss  Pabkhuest,  '11. 
Virginia  Custer  Canai*^,  '11. 
Charlotte  Isabel  Claflin,  '11. 
Marion  Delia  Crane,  '11. 
Catherine  Lyman  Delano,  '11. 
Mat  Margaret  Egan,  '11. 
MABGABITr   Jeeteets   Hobaet,   '11. 
Amy  Moeehead  Walker,  '11. 
Pauune  Ida  Clarke,  '12. 
Dorothy  Sybil  Wolfe,  '12. 
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During  the  year  the  English  Club  has  met  every  fortnight  for  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  papers.  The  general  topic  chosen  in  the  fall  for  consideration 
was  "The  Ideal  Republic,"  and  in  taking  up  one  by  one  its  various  phases,  such 
as  government,  education,  and  religion,  we  have  been  attempting,  by  means  of 
frequent  borrowings  from  Plato  and  later  idealists,  to  construct  a  perfect  state. 
At  the  first  formal  meeting  of  the  Club,  held  on  December  17,  Mr.  Henry  Sedgwick 
gave  a  delightful  address  on  Petrarch.  In  February,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  read 
us  some  of  his  own  poems,  and  spoke  amusingly  on  the  life  and  work  of  Frangois 
Villon.  A  few  weeks  later  Mrs.  Henry  Childs,  a  very  successful  writer  of  the  day, 
gave  us  a  helpful  and  suggestive  talk  on  "The  Technique  of  the  Short  Story."  On 
April  22  Professor  George  Santayana,  of  Harvard  University,  delivered  a  bril- 
liant address  on  "The  Influence  of  Shelley's  Opinions  on  his  Poetry." 

E.  B.  P. 

*  *     * 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  CLUB. 
President — Cathebine  Lyman  Delano,  1911. 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Maby  Axden  Mobgan,  1912. 
Secretarjf — Yvonne  Stoddabd,  1913. 
The  Philosophical  Club  held  its  first  formal  meeting  on  January  13.     Dr. 
John  B.  Watson,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  delivered  a  very  interesting  lec- 
ture, illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  on  "The  Experimental  Evidence  for  a  Homing 
Sense  in  Birds."    A  reception  followed  at  which  the  members  of  the  Faculty  and 
the  Club  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Dr.  Watson.     On  March  31,  at  the 
second   formal   meeting.    Dr.    Edward   L.   Thorndike,    of   Columbia   University, 
addressed  the  Club  on  the  subject  of  "Mental  Work  and  Fatigue."    Each  lecture 
was  given  in  Taylor  Hall  before  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

M.  A.  M. 

*  *     * 

THE  SCIENCE  CLUB. 

President — Helen  Teedway,  1911. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Mabion  Sttjbges  Scott,  1911. 

Secretary — Winiebed  Scriptuke,  1912. 
The  Science  Club  this  year  has  been  unusually  large,  consisting  of  twenty- 
eight  undergraduate  and  three  graduate  members.  A  formal  meeting  was  held  on 
January  18,  when  Professor  Arthur  Gordon  Webster,  of  Clark  University, 
spoke  on  "The  Measurement  of  Sound."  On  May  5,  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  of  Rocke- 
feller Institute,  New  York  City,  addressed  the  Club  on  "The  Rise  of  Bacteriology." 
An  informal  tea  for  the  Faculty  and  Scientific  Department  and  members  of  the 
Club  was  given  in  Pembroke  West  on  February  15.  The  Club  is  collecting  money 
to  be  used  in  buying  generally  Interesting  books  on  science  which  will  be  placed 
in  the  main  library.  H.  T. 
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THE  BRYN  MAWE  CHAPTER   OF   THE   JSTATIONAL   COLLEGE 

EQUAL  SUFFRAGE  LEAGUE. 

President — Amy  Walkeb,  1911. 

Vice-President — Pauline  Clabke,  1912. 

Secretary — Gobdon  Hamilton,  1913. 

Advisory  Boards  |  Makgaret  Pbussing,   1911. 
I  Mabjoeie  Thompson,  1912. 

The  Equal  Suffrage  League  continued  this  year  the  practice,  inaugurated  in 
the  fall  of  1909,  of  holding,  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  college,  small  open 
meetings  in  the  different  halls.  All  Freshmen  and  anti-suffragists  are  urged  to 
came  to  these  meetings,  and  discussion  is  asked  for. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  each  of  the  ofiicers  speaks  for  a  few 
minutes  on  some  aspect  of  suffrage.  The  floor  is  then  open  to  anyone  who  wishes 
to  speak.  In  most  cases  a  lively  discussion  follows,  in  which  very  interesting 
points  are  brought  out  on  both  sides.  The  officers  last  fall  were  ably  reinforced 
in  their  arguments  by  those  of  the  Freshmen  who  were  already  suffragists. 

The  first  formal  meeting  of  the  League  was  addressed  on  November  18  by 
Mrs.  Philip  Snowden,  of  England.  Mrs.  Snowden  had  just  completed  the  tour  of 
the  United  States,  and  gave  us  the  benefit  of  an  outsider's  point  of  view,  justly 
saying  that  we  need  more  enthusiasm.  At  the  second  meeting,  on  April  7,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  spoke  on  "Women  and  Democracy."  She  was  most  inter- 
esting in  the  exposition  of  her  attitude  towards  the  position  of  women,  in  which 
suffrage  is  only  an  incident.  Both  speakers  were  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
League.  An  innovation  was  the  giving  of  Bernard  Shaw's  play,  "Press  Cuttings," 
by  a  cast  drawn  from  the  League.  The  performance,  on  February  17,  was  well 
attended  and  much  enjoyed.  A.  M.  W. 


THE  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE. 
President — Doeotht  Sybil  Wolff,  1912. 
Treasurer  and  Secretary — Saeah  Henry  Atheeton,  1913. 
Advisory  Officer — Maeion  Paebis,  1901. 
The  League  has,  we  hope,  this  year  started  on  a  new  lease  of  life.     The 
college  as  a  whole  is  awakening  to  an  ever  greater  interest  in  constructive  social 
work,  and  the  League  cannot  but  feel  this  new  access  of  energy  and  profit  by  it. 
Our  work,  consequently,  has  grown  apace.    Not  only  has  our  membership  risen  to 
200,  but  apparently  the  individual  student's  sense  of  responsibility  has  risen 
with  it.    The  students  have  been  willing  to  sign  pledge-cards  embodying  the  chief 
tenets  of  the  Consumers'  League,  viz. :  early  Christmas  shopping,  exclusive  pat- 
ronage of  White  List  stores,  and  demand  for  Label  goods.     Many  have  also 
pledged  themselves  to  read  regularly  in  .the  Consumers'  League  Library  which, 
with  the  help  of  the  Economics  Department,  we  have  just  established. 
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The  speakers  at  our  two  formal  meetings  were  Professor  Charles  Zueblin, 
late  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Margaret  Johnson,  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League.  Professor  Zueblin's  subject  was  "Saving  and  Spending," 
and  Miss  Johnson's  "The  Working  Girl,  the  College  Girl's  Problem."  Besides  this, 
Miss  Lanville,  the  able  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  League,  has  given  us  an 
informal  talk  on  the  general  character  and  efficiency  of  Consumers'  League  work. 

The  dues  this  year  have  been  reduced  to  a  uniform  rate  of  fifty  cents.  Sup- 
plementary to  that  we  have  started,  at  Miss  Johnson's  suggestion,  a  "Calendar 
Club,"  whereby  we  are  raising  several  hundred  dollars  to  assist  the  National 
League  in  its  much-needed  work  of  shop  and  factory  inspection.  In  looking 
forward  to  next  year  we  think  that,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  and  promising 
new  work  for  us  to  undertake  will  be  the  establishment  of  a  branch  Label  Shop 
at  college.  Not  long  ago  Carola  WoerishofCer,  1907,  founder  of  the  original 
Label  Shop  in  New  York,  interested  us  in  this  movement  by  holding  here  a  very 
successful  exhibition  and  sale  of  Label  goods.  The  establishment  of  such  a 
branch  would  not  only  offer  some  student  a  permanent  paid  position,  but  would 
aid  materially  the  cause  of  fair  wages  and  fair  working-conditions  among  the 
toilers  of  the  country, — the  cause  for  which  the  League  primarily  stands. 

D.  S.  W. 
*     *     * 

THE  COLLEGE  SETTLEMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Elector — Leonora  Lucas,   1912. 
Treasurer — Louise  Watson,  1912. 
Secretary — Elsie  Magutbe,  1913. 

The  membership  of  the  College  Settlement  Chapter  at  Bryn  Mawr  is  a  little 
less  than  last  year,  including  about  seventy  students. 

On  February  4,  Miss  Geraldlne  Gordon,  organising  secretary  of  the 
College  Settlement  Association,  come  out  to  Brjm  Mawr  to  tea,  and  told  about 
her  life  and  experiences  in  settlement  work.  She  was  very  interesting,  and  gave 
some  very  helpful  suggestions  to  the  Chapter  for  its  work  at  college. 

Students  have  gone,  as  usual,  to  the  Philadelphia  Settlements  to  play  with 
the  children  on  Saturday  mornings.  Helen  Richter,  1913,  has  been  giving  music 
lessons  all  winter  at  the  Christian  Street  Settlement.  In  May,  we  expect  to 
join  with  the  Christian  Association  in  giving  a  picnic  day  at  Bryn  Mawr  to  all 
the  Settlement  children.  Last  year  the  outing  was  a  great  success,  and  this 
year  it  gives  promise  of  being  equally  valuable.  L.  L. 


GLEE  CLUB. 

Conductor — Me.  Eius  Clarke  Hammann. 

Leafier— Esther  Stuart  Cornell,  1911. 

Business  Manager — Mart  Durham  Vennum,  1912. 

Assistant  Business  Manager — Katharine  Houghton  Stout,  1913. 
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The  Glee  Club  has  been  working  this  year  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
its  regular  leader  away  for  the  first  semester.  It  has  been  extremely  fortunate, 
however,  in  having  Mr.  Ellis  Olarke  Hammann  for  its  conductor.  He  is  getting 
splendid  results  from  the  Club,  and,  as  Miss  Cornell  has  lost  no  time  in  adopting 
herself  to  her  new  but  already  successful  rSle,  we  feel  sure  of  a  very  satisfactory 
concert.  M.  D.  V. 

*     *     * 

MANDOLIN  CLUB. 
Director — Mk.  Paul  Eno. 
Leader — Hupa  S.  Schkam,  1911. 
Business  Manager — Makt  Aiden  Moegan,  1912. 
Assistant  Business  Matiager — Maegabet  Graham  Blaine,  1913. 
As  the  result  of  Miss  Irwin's  enthusiasm  last  year  the  Mandolin  Club  this 
year  had  a  very  good  foundation.    With  the  addition  of  several  new  members 
from  the  Freshman  class  it  numbered  twenty-four.    The  annual  concert  represents 
the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Club.  H.  8.  S. 


TEOPHY  CLUB. 
Presiden*— Helen  Hendeeson,  1911. 
Secretary — Maet  Peibce,  1912. 
Treasurer — Lobaine  Mead,  1912. 
During  the  first  semester  the  brass  name-plates  were  put  up  in  Merion. 
In  some  cases  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  a  complete  list  of  the  alumnse  who 
had  occupied  the  rooms,  but  with  these  few  exceptions  the  plates  there  are  now 
up  to  date.    It  is  hoped  that,  if  the  former  occupants  of  the  rooms  discover  any 
errors,  they  will  report  them  to  the  dub,  so  that  they  may  be  rectified. 

As  the  Trophy  Room  of  the  Athletic  Association  is  nearing  completion,  the 
cups  will  be  removed  from  the  Trophy  Club  collection  this  spring  and  placed  in 
the  gymnasium.  M.  P. 
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RAISING  REBECCA 
We  Hasbroucks,  as  a  family,  have  a 
passion,  not  for  drinii,  but  for  geneal- 
ogy. We  travel  miles,  in  winter,  on 
the  worst  of  railroads,  to  view  one  de- 
caying tombstone ;  we  stuff  the  attic 
with  unclean  relics  of  our  forefathers ; 
and  we  never  skip  the  "begats"  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Our  family  skeleton,  or 
rather,  the  rotten  apple  on  our  family 
tree,  is  great-uncle  Peter,  who  embez- 
zled, (but  please  don't  spread  it 
about ! )  A  Johnson  would  have  for- 
gotten him  long  since,  but  a  Hasbrouck 
— never.  "Till  the  world  grows  old," 
etc.  Providence  should  have  planted 
us  by  the  Hoang-Ho,  where  he  who 
remembers  his  forbears  is  pious,  and 
not  by  the  Hudson,  where  he  is  merely 
a  bore.  My  father  and  I  make  the 
best  of  our  location,  however,  and  be- 
long to  the  Holland  Society,  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
respectively.  I  am  really  better  off 
than  father,  because  he  has  to  travel 
ninety  miles  to  New  York  City  if  he 
wishes  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Hollanders,  while  I  am  Regent  of  our 
local  chapter  of  the  Daughters. 

We  meet  at  the  homes  of  the  mem- 
bers on  alternate  Thursdays,  eat  de- 
licious food,  and  read  papers  on  his- 
torical subjects.  I  was  in  the  kitchen 
one  Thursday  preparing  for  one  of 
these  visitations  by  making  my  grand- 
mother's clove  jumbles.  "It  looks  like 
rain,  Rebecca,"  I  said;  "I  shall  make 
only  half  the  receipt."  Rebecca  was 
scrubbing  the  floor,  but  paused  to  look 
at  the  sky.    "No,  Miss  Eveline,  them's 


only  wind-clouds.  And  say,  I  could  be 
one  of  them  D.  A.  R.'s,  if  they  wasn't 
too  classy  to  have  me!" 

Of  course,  I  was  surprised,  for  a 
moment,  to  think  that  a  D.  A.  R.  should 
be  scrubbing  my  kitchen  floor  ;  but  then 
I  remembered  Rebecca's  mother.  She 
had  married  a  farmer  at  sixteen  to 
avoid  an  education  and,  except  when 
chased  by  a  truant  officer,  had  kept 
her  children  from  school  to  help  on 
the  farm  and  with  the  housework. 
Peter  Stuyvesant's  great-grandchild, 
with  such  a  parent,  might  have  become 
my  "hired  girl."  I  looked  at  Rebecca's 
physique  as  she  lay  prone  on  the  floor 
swabbing  under  the  stove.  It  was 
splendid — the  build  of  a  Viking's 
daughter,  an  Amazon,  a  Valkyrie.  As 
far  as  her  body  was  concerned  she 
might  have  been  a  princess  of  the  blood 
royal.  But  I  was  not  long  allowed  to 
continue  my  observation  of  the  hall- 
marks of  high  birth.  Rebecca  rose  to 
her  knees,  and  in  a  loud,  slightly  nasal 
voice  said,  "It  was  my  great-great- 
grandpa  that  fought  in  them  times. 
Ma's  got  his  old  musket  a-hangin'  over 
the  door  to  scare  hoboes,  though,  land 
knows,  nobody  couldn't  shoot  nothin' 
with  the  rusty  old  thing.  And  say,  ain't 
it  funny,  his  name  was  'Hasbrouck,' 
same  as  your'n.  I  ain't  never  thought 
of  it  before — Colonel  Josiah  Hasbrouck 
of  the  Calvary." 

Colonel  Josiah  Hasbrouck !  Could  I 
believe  my  ears?  if  j/ honoured  ancestor ! 
The  brightest  star — but  I  was  too  well 
versed  in  my  family  history  to  be  mis- 
taken.    Rebecca  was  my  cousin — and 
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my  cook !  How  harrowing !  This  was 
worse  than  great-uncle  Peter !  I  went 
on  cutting  out  the  jumbles  for  fear 
Rebecca  should  suspect.  It  is  a  wonder 
they  were  not  ruined,  for  in  my  agita- 
tion I  forgot  to  insert  the  soda  and  had 
to  scrape  them  all  out  of  the  pans 
again.  The  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion professed  to  find  them  good, 
however,  and  did  not  notice  my  pre- 
occupation, though  I  assure  you  I 
heard  never  a  word  of  the  very  ex- 
cellent paper  read  by  Miss  Hornblower 
on  "Some  Old  Dutch  Epitaphs  from 
Patroon  Graveyards  In  and  About  Cox- 
saekie."  I  felt  as  if  I  were  presiding  at 
the  meeting  under  false  pretences.  My 
pride  of  family  had  suffered  a  terrible 
blow.  "Rebecca  is  my  cousin!  Re- 
becca is  my  cousin !"  I  kept  saying  to 
myself.  How  glad  I  was  to  close  the 
door  behind  the  last  retreating 
Daughter !  Then  I  went  into  the  par- 
lour and  wept.  My  family  idol  had  feet 
of  clay.  Before  long,  however,  my  in- 
herited common-sense  asserted  itself. 
"Oh,  you  poor  fool,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"this  is  no  tragedy ;  it  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  that  blood  will  tell. 
Rebecca's  lack  of  breeding  is  due  only 
to  environment.  Her  inheritance  is 
every  bit  as  good  as  yours.  All  she 
needs  is  the  proper  stimulus  and  she 
will  respond."  I  resolved  then  and 
there  to  raise  Rebecca  to  the  rank  of  a 
Hasbrouck.  It  was  my  duty  to  my 
family  and  to  science.  "Heredity  vs. 
Environment,  Which?"  I  murmured. 
Time  would  show  which  was  the 
stronger. 

I  could  scarcely  wait  for  my  father 
to  come  home  to  supper,  I  was  so 
anxious  to  tell  him  of  my  discovery 
and   my   plan.     After   the   blessing,    I 


burst  out  with  "Father,  what  do  you 
think  has  happened?" 

"I  don't  know,  my  dear,"  he  said 
calmly,  looking  around  the  lamp  at  me 
and  helping  himself  to  a  piece  of  Re- 
becca's hot  cornbread,  "unless  you  have 
sewed  that  loop  on  my  overcoat." 

"Oh,  no !  something  really  exciting." 
Then  I  told  him  what  Rebecca  had 
told  me.  To  my  horror,  he  was  only 
passively  interested,  and  much  inclined 
to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  Rebecca's 
Colonel.  I  brought  the  fat  black  "An- 
nals of  the  Hasbrouck  Family,"  and 
we  soon  found  verification. 

"Maria  Abby,  3d.  d.  of  James  Has- 
brouck, and  Maria  Wemple  his  wife : 
b.  1864;  m.,  1880,  John  Terwilliger, 
farmer,  res.  West  Athens,  N.  X.  1  son : 
— Percy  ;  3  d's : — Rebecca,  Martha  Ann, 
Sarah." 

"Well,  really,  Eveline,"  said  he  as  he 
closed  the  volume,  "I  don't  see  what 
difference  it  makes  to  have  one's  cook 
one's  cousin,  unless  she  is  less  apt  to 
poison  the  soup." 

"You  don't!"  Then  I  held  up  for 
his  approval  my  infant  scheme  to  raise 
Rebecca.  "What  do  you  think,  papa? 
don't  you  think  it  is  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity to  show  that  we  really  are 
what  our  ancestors  make  us,  and  not 
mere  products  of  our  environment?" 

"I  think,"  said  my  father,  as  he 
folded  his  napkin,  "that  you  have  bit- 
ten off  more  than  you  can  chew ;  that 
you  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks ; 
that  you  can't  make  a  silk  purse — " 

"Old  saws !"  I  interrupted  impa- 
tiently. "Besides,  our  Rebecca  isn't 
any  pig's  ear.  She  is  a  Hasbrouck  at 
bottom.  All  she  needs  is  a  little  en- 
couragement." 

"I  see  that  your  mind  is  made  up. 
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But  how  are  you  going  to  conduct  this 
great  missionary  enterprise  without 
hurting  our  handmaiden's  sensibilities? 
She  is  a  bad  novel.  To  improve  her 
you  must  change  her  from  beginning  to 
end.  Why  not  'leave  her  be,'  as  she 
would  say.  She  is  a  child  of  nature, 
all  untutored,  untrammelled.     Why — " 

"But  she  isn't  a  child  of  nature,  or 
she  would  have  her  window  open  at 
night.  And  to-night  she  pulled  the 
kitchen  shades  down  in  front  of  the 
most  heavenly  sunset.  I  said :  'Oh,  Re- 
becca, don't  you  think  the  clouds  are 
wonderful?'  and  she  said:  'Yes'm,  but 
if  I  leave  the  shades  up,  the  windows 
get  all  steamed  up.' " 

"Still,  Eveline,  few  people  have  the 
command  of  the  English  language  that 
our  pearl  possesses.  I  was  informed 
to-day  that  my  hat-brush  was  'away 
up  in  under  that  there  shelf.'  Nothing 
is  so  pleasing  to  me  as  pleonasm,  and  if 
combined  with  pie — " 

"Do  be  serious,  father."  I  inter- 
rupted, "I  really  mean  it.  I  am  going 
to  lend  her  classics  instead  of  those 
dime  novels, — 'Queenie's  Whim,'  'A 
Wife  In  Name  Only,'  and  so  on, — that 
she  reads  aloud  to  Mrs.  Casey  on  wash- 
day." 

"What  will  you  begin  with?  The 
Bible?  Pilgrim's  Progress?  She  has 
an  undeveloped  mind,  perhaps  Alice 
in  Wonderland  would  do  as  an  enter- 
ing wedge.    Or — " 

At  this  point  enter  Rebecca,  ready 
for  her  evening  out — rhine-stoned, 
bacgled,  in  short  sleeves,  with  a  coif- 
fure that  resembled  a  brain  worn  with- 
out the  head.  My  heart  sank.  This 
a  Hasbrouck ! 

"Say,  Mr.  Hasbrouck,  here's  the  Post, 
an'  it  says  as  how  Cholly  Stevens  is 
goin'  to  erect  a  grudge  onto  his  livery 


for  out-of-town  autos,  an'  have  an  auto 
himself  to  rent,  and  a  regular  New 
York  chef  to  run  it!" 

"Indeed,  Rebecca?"  said  my  father, 
accepting  the  sheet.  As  she  slammed 
out,  he  read  the  head-lines : 

"A  Grist  of  Newsy  Pickings  from 
Life's  Daily  Stream." 

"The  Grim  Destroyer's  Work." 

"At  Hymen's  Altar," 

"D.  A.  R.'s  Elegantly  Collated  at 
Jliss  Eveline  Hasbrouck's  Residence 
This  P.   M." 

"I  suppose  the  next  Regent  of  the 
Coxsackie  Chapter  will  be  Rebecca 
Terwilliger,"  said  my  father,  dropping 
the  paper. 

I  saw  plainly  that  I  could  expect  no 
help  from  that  quarter. 

By  my  own  efforts  I  must  win  or 
lose.  That  night,  I  dreamed  that  Re- 
becca was  Marchioness  of  Granby ;  I 
her  maid.  She  was  getting  inside  of  a 
black  velvet  dficolletfi  gown,  trimmed 
with  rose  point, — "Here,  Eveline,  do  me 
up  in  the  back,"  she  called.  Alas !  the 
voice  was  the  voice  of  Rebecca,  and  the 
lacing  was  the  lacing  of  Rebecca.  I 
pulled  with  all  my  might,  and  thought 
of  steam  derricks,  when  I  heard  my 
father's  voice: 

"Leave  her  be," — and  I  awoke  to  an- 
other day. 

The  question  constantly  before  me 
was,  "What  book  shall  I  lend  Rebecca?" 
I  thought  long,  and  was  about  to  give 
up  in  despair,  when  an  inspiration 
came.  I  would  ask  her  into  the  library 
and  allow  her  to  make  her  own  selec- 
tion. "If  she  has  the  instincts  of  a 
Hasbrouck,  they  will  guide  her  choice." 
Rebecca  was  brought  before  the 
shelves,  and  left  there.  Tolerably  fa- 
miliar with  the  titles  from  dusting, 
still   she  took  some  time  to  make  a 
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selection.  "Prudence  and  delibera- 
tion," I  thought,  "two  Hasbrouck 
virtues." 

"Say,  Miss  Eveline,  could  I  have  a 
couple?" 

Oh,  rapture!  The  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge! 

"Of  course,  Rebecca,  take  as  many 
as  you  like." 

"Thanks.  I've  got  'Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,'  because  I've  seen  the  show 
twelve  times,  and  ain't  never  read  the 
book,  and  'The — The  Mysteries  of  Udol- 
phin,'  because  they've  got  a  new  brass 
udolphin  on  the  children's  fountain  up- 
street,  and  I  think  it  is  awful  pretty." 

How  cruel  is  disappointment  after 
hope  has  once  been  roused!  Sadly  I 
closed  the  door  behind  Rebecca.  "Dime 
novels  would  be  preferable,"  I  thought ; 
"still,  if  she  had  taken  Henry  James 
she  might  have  dropped  him  in  the 
gravy." 

I  said  nothing  about  my  failure  to 
my  father.  My  heart  was  too  heavy,  his 
demeanour  too  unsympathetic, — even 
derisive.  To  my  surprise  he  asked,  in 
a  serious  tone,  how  Rebecca  was  pro- 
gressing; showed  concern  at  her  melo- 
dramatic choice,  and  then  suggested  a 
scheme  of  his  own. 

"Let  us,"  he  said,  "subscribe  to  the 
'Ladies'  Home  Helper.'  Rebecca  will 
certainly  read  that  without  coaxing. 
Then  you  and  I  will  send  letters  to 
'Good  Form,'  'Pretty  Girl  Papers,' 
etc.,  asking  questions  pertinent  to  the 
ease  in  hand.  The  answers,  written 
by  a  conscientious  and  didactic  editor, 
will  illumine  Rebecca's  night,  and  she 
will  soon  be  able  to  dine  with  us." 

The  plan  seemed  to  me  feasible.  We 
subscribed  at  once,  and  my  father,  with 
great  joy,  wrote  the  following  letter : 


"The  Editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Helper: — 

Deab  Sib  ; — I.  Should  one  use  a  knife 
to  convey  food  to  the  mouth? 

II.  Should  a  lady  allow  her  steady 
beau 

a.  To  smoke  Cremo  cigars  in  her 
employer's  kitchen? 

b.  To  hold  her  hand,  etc? 

c.  To  stay  after   10  P.   M.   ua- 
chaperoned? 

d.  To  take  her  to  moving  picture 
shows  unchaperoned? 

III. — What  is  the  literary  status  of 

a.  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth? 

b.  Charles  Gar  vice? 

c.  "A.  L.  O.  E."? 

Kindly  print  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions as  soon  as  possible  in  your  ex- 
cellent and  instructive  columns. 
Yours  very  truly, 
EJdwaed  Livingston  Hasbeottck." 

"There,"  he  said  proudly,  "that  will 
settle  some  of  the  more  fundamental 
difficulties  of  the  case." 

"But,  father,"  said  I,  "you  must  not 
sign  your  real  name.  It  looks  so  silly. 
Just  put  initials,  or  a  girl's  name.  I 
have  it !  Sign  it  'Ma  Belle !'  "  So  my 
father  wrote  the  letter  again,  and 
signed  it  "Ma  Belle"  in  his  distin- 
guished script. 

We  posted  the  letter  quickly,  before 
we  had  time  to  repent.  We  waited 
feverishly  for  the  next  issue  of  the 
"Helper."  Alas!  it  was  only  the  mid- 
month  fashion  number,  and  contained 
no  "Answers  to  Correspondents." 
"Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick," 
but  at  last  the  next  number  came. 
There  was  the  column. 

"A.  B.  is  warned  against  all  beauty 
doctors,  and  nature's  remedy,  soap  and 
water,  is  recommended." 
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"Edna. — For  falling  hair  .  .  .  ."  etc. 
All  very  good.  But  where  was  "Ma 
Belle"?    A  foot-note  explained  all. 

"No  communications  will  be  noticed 
in  this  column,  unless  the  writer's  full 
name  accompanies  the  nom-de-plume. 
The  editor  takes  this  means  of  pro- 
tection against  impostors." 

Checkmated  again  !  "Why,"  sighed 
father,  "did  I  subscribe  to  this  publi- 
cation for  a  whole  year!" 

The  situation  was  desperate  indeed, 
but  I  resolved  on  one  last,  decisive 
effort.  I  would  tell  Rebecca  that  she 
was  my  cousin.  With  her  cooperation, 
we  should  no  longer  be  struggling  to 
raise  a  dead  weight.  I  walked  to  the 
kitchen.  My  steps  trembled  with  ex- 
citement. "I  will  do  it  quite  simply," 
I  thought. 

"Rebecca !  did  you  know  you  were 
my  cousin?" 


She  turned  from  pinning  up  an  art 
calendar. 

"My  land!"  she  said,  "ain't  that 
nice!' 

What  could  I  say? 

"Rebecca,"  I  faltered,  "since  you  are 
a  Hasbrouck,  wouldn't  you  like  to  read 
and  study  some,  to  become  more  like 
the  rest  of  us — like  me,  for  instance?" 

She  laughed,  and  started  to  leave  the 
kitchen. 

"You  mean,  would  I  like  to  be  a 
lady?  You  just  bet  your  life,  nit!  I'm 
suited, — I've  got  a  steady  feller,  and 
I'm  lookin'  for  a  good  time." 

And  she  was  gone. 

All  was  lost. 

Environment  had  triumphed. 

"Still,"  I  thought,  "she  will  probably 
be  willing  to  sell  me  great-great-grand- 
father's musket." 

Frances  Hunter,  1912. 


WORDSWORTHIAN 
To  fits  I  have  been  subject  from  my  youth 
Of  strange  scholastic  zeal, — since,  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
Have  loved  the  reference  room,  severe  abode 
Of  reserved  knowledge  and  of  private  thought. 
Have  felt  within  me  its  deep  power  for  good 
And  all  its  volumes  read,  and  when  I  saw 
More  reading  posted,  laughed  in  simple  glee. 

I've  taken  history  books  down  from  the  shelf 

And  often  talked  with  them,  and  called  them  names 

Of  love,  and  told  to  them  my  utmost  hopes 

Of  Midyear  H.  C.'s,  and  I  have  communed 

With  the  indwelling  soul  of  Pol.  Bcon., 

And  felt  myself  akin  to  Attic  Greek. 

But  most  of  all  a  peace  almost  sublime 
Has  crept  into  my  soul  when  I  have  known 
That  though  I  might  have  taken  quizzes  five 
There  still  was  left  before  me  the  great  joy, 
Th'  intoxicating  bliss  of  seven  to  take. 
With  thoughts  like  these  my  heart  was  comforted. 
Though  five  were  gone,  before  me  still  were  seven. 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob.  Rosalind  Fay  Mason,  1911. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  THESEUS 

See!    Is  it  not  a  sail 

That  buoyant  breezes  fill ! 
See,  o'er  the  blue  Aegean  how  it  gleams! 

Oh,  prove  a  bird  of  joy ! 
King  Aegeus,  careworn,  tops  the  rocliy  brow 
Of  sacred  Athens,  daughter  of  the  sea ; 
High  from  her  Nature-proffered  citadel, 
His  eyes,  o'ershadowed,  strain  across  the  deep ; 
Where,  past  Hymettus  clothed  in  purpled  robes, 
Aegina  beckons  from  her  lonely  seat, 
Past  sea-bound  Salamis,^ — until  his  sight 
Is  lightly  lost  in  distant  golden  haze. 

Will  this  day  bring  again 

That  vessel  fraught  with  life, — 
A  king's  son  and  the  flower  of  Athens'  youth, 

Escaped  from  lot  of  Death? 

Accursed  was  the  war. 

And  curst  the  doom  it  wrought. 
The  tribute  of  the  city's  fairest  boast, 

Their  lives  a  sacrifice ; 
Seven  youths  and  seven  maids  with  fillets  bound 
Sped  in  their  curved-beaked  ship  to  Minos'  isle; 
Fair  isle  of  Crete  set  in  the  wine-dark  sea, 
Cradle  of  Zeus  in  Ida's  rocky  cave, 
Barrow  of  Zeus  on  Dicte's  snowy  peak. 
Where  now  he  sleeps  his  everlasting  sleep. 
Too  soon  they  gained  the  glistening  Knossian  strand. 
And  beached  their  prow  upon  the  sandy  plain ; 

Beneath  a  swarthy  sail 

They  land  with  heavy  heart. 
Offering  of  Athens  to  the  Minotaur. 

What  Beauty  theirs,  what  Pain ! 

Forth  from  the  chosen  band 

Fared  Theseus,  first  in  zeal, 
Famed  son  of  Aegeus  proud  and  next  to  gods ; 

No  lagging  step  was  his ! 
He  bowed  to  Minos'  will,  and  boldly  claimed 
First  right  to  combat  Fate — nor  was  denied ; 
He  passed  within  the  palace  and  its  maze. 
Nor  passed  unnoticed  of  one  eager  eye ; 
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Bright  Ariadne  of  the  beauteous  hair, — 
(For  her  was  wrought  the  broad-wayed  dancing  place, 
Whiereln  she  swept  the  soft  bloom  of  the  grass,) 
Stood  rapt  in  Love's  first  glow — a  trembling  flower 

That  fears  to  lift  its  head. 

And  bows  its  beauty  low ; 
So  stood  she  for  a  moment,  felt  and  feared. 

Felt  love  pass  o'er  her  heart. 

Swift  was  her  mind  in  thought, 

And  strong  of  heart  the  deed 
That  threaded  through  the  winding  labyrinth 

The  lover  of  a  day. 
Dawn  saw  them  in  their  dolphin-guided  bark. 
With  Athens'  dearest  prize,  escaped  from  Fate ; 
Coursing  with  leaden  sail  and  light-winged  hearts 
The  foamy,  rolling,  blue  Aegean  main. 
Forgotten  was  the  monster-headed  bull. 
Guerdon  of  Theseus'  sword ;  forgotten  all 
The  golden  realm  the  royal  maid  had  left ; 
Enthralled,  they  beached  on  Naxos'  marbled  shore. 

So  had  they  joy  of  Love, 

From  Life's  sweet  chalice  drank. 
Nor  dreamed  of  those  swift-nearing,  evil  days, 

When  passion's  glow  would  fade ! 

Theseus  no  longer  loved. 

In  robe  of  night  enwrapt 
He  turned  his  brideless  ship  toward  Athena'  coast, — 

Nor  missed  the  wrath  of  gods ; 
His  clouded  brain  no  more  recalled  his  vow. 
To  hoist  the  snow-white  sail ;  Heaven's  will  obtained. 
The  sable  sign  of  death  swelled  o'er  the  deck. 
From  Athens'  height.  King  Aegeus  scanned  the  deep. 
His  wearied  eyes  no  longer  seemed  to  see. 
When,  lo!  across  his  soul  the  black  mist  rolled! 
His  hopes  took  wing,  thought  fled,  his  senses  failed — 
Down  from  the  steep  he  hurled  his  wasted  frame ! 

There  poppies  stain  the  ground. 

Symbol  of  Death  and  Sleep, 
Shedding  in  blood-red  hues  a  soothing  balm. 

The  King  of  Athens  rests ! 

Mary  Hamilton  Swindler. 
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SPRING  THOUGHTS,  FROM  INDOORS 

It's  sweep  and  dust  and  scrub  I  must, 
It's  scrub  and  dust  and  sweep ; 

My  busy  bands  in  tbelr  work  I  trust. 
But  my  thoughts  I  never  can  keep. 

And  they  are  frolicking  to  and  fro 

Till  out  of  the  open  door  they  go. 


I  call  them  back,  but  they  will  not  bide. 
They  skip  down  the  long  grey  street ; 

And  soon  they  are  out  on  the  broad  hillside 
Where  the  vineyard  breeze  blows  sweet. 

Where  the  misty  hills  in  the  dusk  are  blue, 

And  barefoot  children  run  in  the  dew. 

The  little  crowd  of  my  thoughts  are  gay 
As  they  come  to  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

The  birches  gleam  down  the  shadowy  way, 
And  the  smell  of  the  earth  is  good ; 

In  the  lavender  twilight's  leaf-stirring  hush 

Comes  the  sweet  faint  call  of  a  distant  thrush. 


Though  it's  sweep  and  dust  and  scrub  I  must. 

My  thoughts  go  travelling  far  ; 
And  what  care  I  that  my  hands  should  dust, 

When  my  thoughts  can  dream  of  a  star? 
A  lantern  of  silver,  shining  high, 
Over  the  hills  in  the  evening  sky. 

Hilda  Worthinffton  Smith,   1910, 


THE  BALLADE  OF  THE  COURSE-BOOK 

When  all  last  year's  courses  are  well  nigh  forgotten 

And  those  before  that  have  quite  vanished  away. 
And  marks — sordid  things — you've  not  wasted  a  thought  on. 

Along  comes  the  course-book  to  your  dismay. 

"Let  bygones  be  bygones !"  you  vainly  may  say ; 
Between  present  and  past  there's  a  horrible  link ; 

Where  are  the  marks  of  yesterday? 
They're  down  in  your  course-book, — done  in  ink. 
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The  Minor  Latin  you  laboured  not  on, 

The  Physics  you  learned,  but  it  would  not  stay. 
The  themes  you  turned  in,  though  you  knew  they  were — well ! 

Why  can't  they  all  go  to  a  peaceful  decay? 

You've  long  said  farewell  to  the  times  that  were  gay. 
Tour  Freshman-year  joys  in  oblivion  sink  ; 

But  as  for  the  marks  of  yesterday 
They're  down  in  your  course-book, — done  in  ink. 

Freshmen,  whose  books  have  not  yet  got  a  spot  on, 
Gay  Soph'mores,  wise  Juniors,  and  Seniors  grey 

Must  all  know  the  annual  deadly  monoton- 
ous visits  four  times  from  October  to  May. 
How  the  modest  High  Credits  do  nestle  away ! 

How  bold  are  the  marks  in  very  bright  pink ! 
Whatever  the  marks  of  yesterday 

They're  down  in  your  course-book, — done  in  ink. 

Envot. 

Poor  undergraduates !    Do  what  you  may. 

Whatever  your  present,  it's  chilling  to  think 
That  your  bluffs  and  your  failures  forever  and  aye 

Are  down  in  your  course-book,  done  in  ink. 

Marion  Sturges  Scott,  1911. 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  BoJ}. 

A  ROUNDEL  OF  SNOWFALL 

The  snows  descend ;  brief  now  the  space 

That  keeps  the  worn  year  from  his  end. 
Gently,  with  calm  unhurried  pace, 

The  snows  descend. 
ChOllng  as  death,  they  yet  amend 

The  wounds  of  earth,  her  sears  efface. 
And  to  her  haggard  visage  lend 

The  likeness  of  a  maid.    The  place 
Is  purified,  whereto  they  bend 

Their  silent  steps  ; — with  healing  grace 
The  snows  descend. 

Charlotte  Isabel  ClafliUi,  1911. 
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Editorial 

4  4r  I  1 0-DAY  is  a  day  of  transition,"  has  always  been  reformer's  cant. 
I  "The  world,"  says  Carlyle,  "is  under  a  process  of  devastation 
and  waste,  which,  whether  by  silent  assiduous  corrosion  or  open, 
quicker  combustion,  as  the  case  chances,  will  effectually  enough  annihilate 
the  past  forms  of  Society."  And  the  modern  propagandist  points  to 
Immigration,  Education,  Socialism,  Foreign  Missions,  "Votes  for  Women," 
or  Eugenics,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  says  to  the  younger  generation: 
"Now  is  the  crucial  moment.  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  or  you  will  be 
too  late  to  help  along  a  movement  which  is  bound,  in  a  few  years'  time, 
to  change  the  whole  social  fabric." 

It  is  diflBcult  for  one  with  a  philosophical  or  historical  turn  of  mind 
not  to  be  skeptical  about  the  speed  with  which  any  radical  changes  in  the 
condition  of  humanity  are  going  to  occur.  In  the  chronicles  of  ancient 
times  we  have  so  often  seen  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  go  bounding  down  the 
other  side  of  the  hill,  that  we  hesitate  to  follow  every  beckoning  enthusiast 
who  calls,  "Come  along  and  help  push!"  We  prefer  to  wait  and  decide 
whether  it  is  necessary  for  the  stone  to  be  moved;  whether  it  could  not  be 
done  better  by  machinery  than  by  individual  effort;  or  whether,  after  a 
period  of  rest  and  meditation,  we  should  not  be  better  pushers,  even  if  in 
the  meantime  the  stone  crushes  Sisyphus. 

In  a  small  community  like  this  college,  changes  take  place  with  greater 
rapidity,  and  can  more  easily  be  observed,  than  the  more  complex  move- 
ments and  alterations  in  the  life  of  the  world;  just  as  a  chemical  reaction 
in  a  concentrated  solution  occurs  more  rapidly,  and  can  more  readily  be 
observed  than  a  similar  reaction  in  the  ocean.     Moreover,  the  smaller. 
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more  compact  reactions  may  be  taken  as  a  type  or  explanation  of  the  larger. 
Though  we  may  not  label  the  college  a  little  world,  still  none  of  us  can  be 
blind  to  transitions  that  have  actually  occurred  here.  From  the  patri- 
archal stage  we  have  developed  to  a  pure  democracy;  we  have  come  with 
a  leap  from  individualism  to  socialism;  the  aesthetes  have  become  a  byword 
and  a  hissing  to  the  athletes;  and  in  a  religious  way,  we  are  beginning  to 
find  the  joy  which  comes  from  working  together  for  good  on  an  equal 
footing  with  those  of  different  beliefs  but  the  same  spiritual  intention. 

In  a  literary  way,  however,  (and  with  this  we  are  chiefly  concerned), 
we  often  feel,  with  the  alumnae,  that  we  have  fallen  from  our  high  estate. 
Tradition  teaches  us  to  look  upon  the  early  days  of  the  college  as  an  intel- 
lectual golden  age;  the  hey-dey  of  learning,  when  genuine  scholarship  was 
the  rule,  not  the  exception;  when  every  student  knew  her  Pater;  and  we  were 
indeed  a  little  commonwealth  of  the  mentally  elect.  "There  were  giants,  or 
perhaps,  thirty-six  hours  ia  those  days,"  we  sigh,  and,  with  a  glance  of 
resignation  at  "Roderick  Hudson,"  turn  again  to  our  required  reading 
list.  "And  not  only,"  remarks  the  solicitous  alumna,  "does  the  present 
undergraduate  never  read;  she  never  has  read  in  her  childhood  because  of 
the  modem  system  of  education;  and  she  never  again  will  have  as  much 
time  to  read  as  at  this  moment."  Shall  we  then,  to  be  well  read,  be 
reduced  to  the  patent  devices  suggested  by  Punch  when  roused  by  Mr. 
Arnold  Bennett: — "The  Washstand  Waverley  Novels,  divided  into  10,953 
sections  on  celluloid  tablets  impervious  to  soapsuds  and  not  liable  to  damage 
by  water?"  Are  we  trying  to  do  too  many  things?  Are  we  spreading 
our  efforts  thin  and  wide?  Are  we  so  careful  and  troubled  about  many 
things  that  we  are  missing  the  good  part? 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  "in  medias  rea" 
to  pass  any  clear  judgment  on  what  is  going  on,  but  surely  the  haze  of  years 
does  not  add  to  the  truth  of  opinions  about  college,  as  one  may  see  by 
reading  any  book  of  college  stories  written  by  a  graduate  of  a  few  years' 
standing.  So  we  may  venture  to  offer,  if  not  a  remedy,  at  least  an  explana- 
tion for  our  present  condition  of  illiteracy.  In  the  old  days,  the  girl  who 
came  to  college  did  so  not  because  it  was  the  fashion  but  in  spite  of  existing 
opinions;  she  must  have  had  decided  tastes  and  predilections  to  make  the 
effort  necessary  to  come;  she  rarely  elected  courses  outside  her  major 
subject;  her  work  was  specialized  rather  than  general;  she  approached  it 
more  in  the  spirit  of  the  model  graduate  student  than  in  that  of  the  modern 
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freshman.  This  latter  person  is  much  younger  than  she  used  to  be;  comes 
to  college  before  she  is  sure  of  her  habits  or  her  tastes,  perhaps  because  it 
is  the  fashion  for  women  to  be  clever  and  not  because  of  any  consuming 
thirst  for  knowledge.  To  her  open  and  ready  mind  are  presented  a  thou- 
sand equally  attractive  and  interesting  things  to  do;  and  as  she  has  no 
ruling  passion  to  guide  her  in  her  choice  of  the  good  and  her  refusal  of  the 
less  good,  she  has  no  time  to  know  any  one  of  her  studies  well  enough  to 
enjoy  it  or  see  its  reasonableness.  Would  it  be  better  then,  because  some 
are  diverted  by  a  variety  of  avocations  from  the  serious  business  of  college, 
to  give  up  in  any  degree  the  amusements,  or  the  athletics,  or  any  of  the 
activities  of  college  that  are  not  strictly  academic?  We  think  not.  Is 
it  not  a  more  thorough  preparation  for  the  distractions  of  the  world,  to 
learn  to  live  our  own  lives  and  apportion  our  time  in  the  midst  of  seduc- 
tions than  to  live  for  four  years  sheltered  from  every  temptation  and  then 
plunge  suddenly  into  the  current  of  affairs?  Our  increased  activity  in 
college  only  reflects  the  increased  activity  and  multiplication  of  interests 
of  women  everywhere.  The  best  training  is  not  seclusion  from  tempta- 
tion but  exposure  to  it  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  overcom- 
ing it.  If  we  really  have  the  desire  for  truth  in  our  hearts,  we  shall  find 
the  way  to  it;  we  shall  learn  to  do  things  at  odd  times;  to  read  books  in 
breathing  spaces;  we  shall  learn  all  the  better  for  our  experience  here  to 
establish  the  nice  equilibrium  between  culture  and  self-sacrifice. 
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Leaves  of  a  Magazine 

They  open  of  their  own  will  to  the  place 
Where  Captain  Kidd  stands  with  averted  face 
And  folded  arms,  as  solid  as  an  oak, 
His  loosely  knotted  sash  and  scarlet  cloak 
Encircling  him,  and  flapping  in  the  breeze 
That  lines  the  withered,  undulating  seas. 
Upon  the  page  across  from  him,  a  frame 
Of  knives  lie  point  to  point  about  the  name 
Of  a  dim  verse  fantastically  made 
In  praise  of  him, — a  ragged  block  of  shade; 
A  block  of  shade,  with  blurs  and  puckers  where 
Admiring  hands  have  often  brought  to  bear 
Their  pressure  on  the  picture  and  the  rhyme 
Of  buccaneering  in  the  olden  time. 

Marianne  Moore,  1909. 


;    { 
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Jane  Eyre  and  "High  Life" 

THERE  are  as  many  vulgar  errors  in  regard  to  things  literary  as  ever 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  recorded  concerning  natural  phenomena;   not 

only  where  error  is  excusable  to  all  except  speciahsts,  but  in  matters 
open  to  the  criticism  of  any  reader  of  average  intelligence.  Usually  such 
an  error  begins  with  the  hasty  or  prejudiced,  but  striking,  phrase  of  some 
distinguished  critic,  which,  adopted  in  the  primary  schools  because  the  use 
of  the  epigram  is  an  easy  way  of  impressing  literary  ideas  on  the  young,  re- 
mains stamped  on  juvenile  minds,  is  used  in  later  years  for  conversational 
purposes,  and  finally  becomes  the  sort  of  platitude  which  is  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Gelett  Burgess's  tract  on  Bromides.  We  all  know  those  platitudes; 
we  have  all,  I  think,  voiced  at  least  one  of  them, — at  least  once.  Their 
commonness  is  the  very  quality  which,  while  it  makes  me  diffident  of  giving 
examples,  illustrates  the  sort  of  criticism  I  mean.  That  Dickens  is  a  cari- 
caturist; that  Trollope  is  not  an  artist  but  a  photographer;  that  Byron  is 
merely  rhetorical;  that  Shelley  is  ineffectual;  are  some  of  the  statements  I 
allude  to.  Most  of  us  know  the  up-to-date  middle-aged  lady  who  belongs 
to  a  literary  club,  and  who,  having  surmounted  the  prejudices  of  her  youth, 
says  with  large  tolerance  that  Ibsen  would  be  so  valuable  if  he  were  true  to 
life;  and  the  "virile"  yoimg  man  who  objects  to  Mr.  Henry  James  because 
there  is  no  action  in  his  stories. 

Of  course,  most  heresies  have  had  noble  adversaries;  but  there  is  one 
which  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  attacked.  If  such  an  attack  has  ever 
been  made  I  am  humbly  anxious  to  know  of  it,  for  the  knowledge  would 
lessen  that  sense  of  loneliness  which  appals  a  reader  on  finding  himself  in  a 
minority  of  one  against  the  literary  world.  That  it  is  an  error  at  all, — 
much  less  a  vulgar  one, — would  be  denied  by  many  great  admirers  of  the 
author  who  has  been  its  victim.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  in  Jane  Eyre  Char- 
lotte Bronte  exhibits  entire  and  ludicrous  ignorance  of  the  usages  of  polite 
society. 

She  herself  once  declared  (and  she  was  an  inveterately  truthful  person) : 
"Details,  situations  which  I  do  not  understand,  and  cannot  personally 
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inspect,  I  would  not  for  the  world  meddle  with."  A  very  little  personal  ia- 
spection  goes  a  long  way  with  the  creative  artist,  to  whom  "personal  inspec- 
tion" means  a  great  deal  more  than  looking  at  a  material  object  with  mortal 
eyes;  but  even  if  it  meant  what  it  means  to  the  average  person,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  affirm  how  much  or  how  little  Charlotte  Bronte  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing.  In  spite  of  her  very  great  powers  of  observation 
and  deduction,  it  seems,  for  instance,  almost  incredible  that  as  early  as  1846 
she  should  have  been  able  to  draw  an  accurate  portrait  of  a  man  of  the 
world;  but  she  did  it  so  successfully  that  before  people  knew  who  had 
written  Jane  Eyre  they  generally  supposed  the  author  to  have  been  a  man 
of  the  world  herself.  It  is  vain,  however,  to  speculate  as  to  the  glimpses 
she  may  or  may  not  have  had  into  social  life;  the  really  interesting  thing  to 
do  is  to  take  up  those  passages  in  the  book  to  which  critics  have  taken 
exception  on  this  score,  and  decide,  as  far  as  possible,  whether  or  not  she 
betrays  in  them  such  ignomce  as  she  has  been  accused  of. 

The  first  passage  of  the  kind  is  the  description  of  the  drawing-room 
and  dining-room  at  Thornfield  Hall.  The  "purple  chairs  and  curtains, 
Turkey  carpet,  walnut-panelled  walls,  one  vast  window  rich  in  stained  glass 
and  lofty  ceiling,  nobly  moulded,"  of  the  latter  apartment,  and  the  "white 
carpets  on  which  seemed  laid  brilliant  garlands  of  flowers,"  "rich  crimson 
couches  and  ottomans,"  "ornaments  on  the  pale  Parian  mantlepiece  of 
sparkling  Bohemian  glass,"  "the  general  blending  of  snow  and  fire,"  of  the 
former,  are  indelibly  impressed  on  the  memories  of  all  readers  of  Jane  Eyre. 
Ever  so  many  people  have  laughed  at  this  magnificence;  I  have  laughed  at 
it  myself.  But  it  was  not  at  Charlotte  Bronte  that  I  laughed;  not  even  at 
the  imsophisticated  Jane;  but  at  the  very  much  sophisticated  Mr.  Roch- 
ester and  his  friends,  who  certainly  admired  the  rooms  in  question  quite 
as  much  as  the  governess  did.  In  fact,  in  describing  those  rooms  at  Thorn- 
field,  Charlotte  Bronte  has  simply  given  a  very  good  and  striking  descrip- 
tion of  typical  early  Victorian  "handsome  rooms."  If  they  struck  her  as 
handsome,  we  can  only  think  it  natural;  for  they  were  in  the  taste  of  the 
time.  To  say  that  by  such  a  description  she  shows  ignorance  of  her  subject 
is  to  prove  that  one  has  never  seen  a  drawing-room  or  dining-room  of  the 
period.     That  she  had  seen  them  is  evident. 

She  describes  some  of  the  people  who  would  naturally  inhabit  those 
apartments  in  her  account  of  the  guests  at  Mr.  Rochester's  house-party. 
These  guests  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  social  monstrosities,  but  for  my 
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part  I  cannot  see  why.  Blanche  Ingram  and  her  mother  are  the  only  ones 
to  whom  detailed  objection  has  been  made;  the  others  are  walking  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  would  pass  muster  in  any  drawing-room.  As  for 
Blanche,  once  the  secret  of  her  character  is  hit  upon,  she  does  not  by  any 
means  remain  an  anomaly.  As  far  as  personal  appearance  goes,  she  looks 
and  dresses  exactly  like  all  the  haughty  belles  in  the  old  "Keepsakes"  and 
"Books  of  Beauty."  She  talks  grandiloquent  balderdash  to  Mr.  Rochester, 
behaves  insolently  to  social  inferiors, — and  indeed  to  everybody  around 
her, — sweeps  about  like  a  tragedy  queen,  and  once  addresses  Baroness 
Ingram  as  "my  lady-mother."  We  may,  I  think,  assume  that  the  latter 
invraisemblable  epithet  was  burlesque;  burlesque  on  the  romantic  speech  of 
the  novels  and  poetry  Miss  Ingram  had  been  brought  up  on.  And  in  the 
facts  that  the  market  was  flooded  with  romantic  novels  and  poems  at  that 
period,  and  that  the  Byronic  school  was  then  still  a  force  in  society,  hes  the 
key  to  her  behaviour.  Why  should  not  a  tall,  dark,  handsome  young  lady, 
devoured  by  egotism,  who  had  lived  on  Byron  and  Walter  Scott  and  all  their 
contemporaries  and  imitators,  fancy  herself  in  the  role  of  Corsair's  Bride? 
She  was  devoted  to  corsairs,  as  also  to  brigands  and  pirates.  Her  whole 
conversation  displays  cheap  romanticism,  and  a  desire  to  live  up  to  her  idea 
of  a  romantic  heroine.  I  protest  I  find  myself  quite  able  to  reconstruct  a 
milieu  in  which  Miss  Ingram  would  be  true  to  Ufe.  She  was  showing  off, 
that  was  all,— just  as  young  ladies  in  the  eighties  showed  off  as  Pre- 
Raphaelite  damozels.  It  is  given  to  most  of  us  to  watch  at  least  one  person 
who  is  intent  upon  maintaining  a  pose;  whoever  has  seen  that  sight  will, 
on  reflection,  accept  Blanche  Ingram  without  effort.  Mr.  Augustine  Birrel 
complains  bitterly  of  her  command  to  the  footman:  "Cease  that  chatter, 
blockhead,  and  do  my  bidding!"  And  no  wonder;  the  phrasing  is  abomi- 
nable. So  also  is  her  "order  the  beldame  forwards!"  in  reference  to  the 
supposed  fortune-teller.  The  latter  speech  is  again  acting, — a  reminiscence 
out  of  a  novel;  as  for  the  former,  a  corsair's  bride  would  be  quite  likely  to 
employ  that  rough  yet  stilted  phrasing  in  rebuking  a  persistent  servant. 
Sam's  own  maimer,  in  particular  his  drop  to  kindly  familiarity  when  talking 
to  the  governess,  is  excellent; — and  a  footman  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  social 
picture  as  a  Miss  Ingram.  I  once  knew  an  irascible  old  lady  who  must 
have  been  a  debutante  in  the  forties,  and  who  said  "cease  that  chatter," 
and  "  do  as  I  bid  you,"  very  readily.  I  never  heard  her  call  anybody  block- 
head, but  then  I  never  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  her  out  of  temper  with  a 
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footman.  I  can  easily  imagine  her  using  the  very  phrase  of  Blanche,  in 
Blanche's  situation.  The  small-talk  of  the  other  guests  is  perfectly  real- 
istic, and  the  conversation  about  governesses  especially  good.  Even  the 
histrionic  Blanche  can  be  natural  enough  when  she  is  not  posing,  and  quite 
vmaffectedly  cross  and  rude.  What  possible  objection  any  critic  can  have 
to  the  Eshtons,  or  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  party,  I  cannot  imagine. 

Baroness  Ingram,  of  Ingram  Park,  has  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  vague 
censure;  but  why?  Because  of  her  "lineaments  positively /wrrowed  with 
pride,"  or  her  "my  best,"  "my  own,"  "my  lily-flower,"  addressed  to 
Blanche?  An  ill-natured,  proud  old  lady  of  title  is  usually  considered  a 
social  terror;  bad  manners  in  her  do  not  surprise.  One  sees  plenty  of  Lady 
Ingrams,  furrowed  lineaments  and  all,  in  fiction,  in  art,  and  also  in  life. 
"My  lily-flower"  as  an  epithet  for  Blanche  seems  strained;  but  then 
"Blanche"  means  white;  Blanche  Ingram  was  probably  so  called  because 
of  the  fairness  of  her  complexion;  and  fond  relatives  ring  awful  changes  on 
nicknames.  I  have  always  thought  the  Dowager's  epithets  for  Blanche  a 
positive  touch  of  nature  in  the  poor  old  match-making  mamma. 

These  fashionable  persons  are  accused  of  a  rudeness  to  the  governess 
incompatible  with  the  manners  of  high  life.  Well,  they  are  very  rude; 
they  ignore  her,  they  discuss  her  and  the  demerits  of  governesses  generally, 
in  her  hearing.  They  give  her  black  looks  when  she  gets  in  their  way,  or 
seems  to  be  taking  a  liberty.  But  is  not  English  literature  filled  with  the 
wrongs  of  the  insulted  nursery  governess?  Douglas  Jerrold  wrote  a  paper 
on  the  subject;  in  Miss  Austen's  Emma  we  remember  the  anguish  of  Jane 
Fairfax  and  all  her  friends  when  she  prepares  to  go  into  a  "situation."  She 
does  not  know  who  her  employers  will  be;  however  well-bred  they  may 
turn  out,  she  shrinks  from  her  lot  as  from  physical  and  spiritual  degrada- 
tion. The  fact  that  they  will  probably  be  people  of  the  highest  fashion  does 
not  raise  her  spirits  in  the  least.  Taking  into  consideration  all  the  evidence, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  fashion  and  social  standing  of  the  employer  seem  to 
have  had  any  effect  on  the  general  point  of  view  from  which  the  position  of 
the  English  governess  has  been  generally  regarded. 

Although  Charlotte  Bronte's  employers  were  only  prosperous  middle- 
class  people,  and  not  titled,  or  of  the  highest  position,  I  think  she  can  be 
looked  upon  as  an  authority  in  regard  to  the  experiences  of  the  nursery  gov- 
erness. She  and  her  younger  sister  Anne  each  filled  the  latter  situation  in 
more  than  one  family,  and  their  experiences  have  to  some  extent  been  pre- 
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served,  in  letters  and  in  their  novels.  Charlotte's  letters  at  one  time  are 
very  full  of  the  subject.  She  tells  how  a  little  boy,  one  of  her  pupils,  having 
been  finally  weaned  from  his  practice  of  throwing  books  at  her,  said  to  her 
one  day  at  table,  "Miss  Bronte,  I  love  'oo."  Upon  which  his  mother 
reprovingly  said,  before  the  other  children,  "Love  the  governess,  my  dear?" 
"I  see,"  says  Charlotte,  in  a  letter,  "that  a  private  governess  has  no  exist- 
ence, is  not  considered  a  living  or  rational  being  except  in  connection  with 
the  wearisome  duties  she  has  to  fulfil.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Sidg- 
wick  is  universally  considered  an  amiable  woman."  "As  a  resident  gov- 
erness," she  wrote,  when  asked  to  advise  a  young  lady,  "she  will  never, 
except  under  peculiar  and  exceptional  circumstances,  be  happy."  In  her 
younger  sister  Aime  she  had  vicarious  knowledge  even  more  bitter.  "I 
have,"  she  says,  "one  aching  feeling  at  my  heart — it  is  about  Anne:  she  has 
so  much  to  endure;  far,  far  more  than  I  ever  had.  When  my  thoughts 
turn  to  her,  they  always  see  her  a  patient,  persecuted  stranger."  Strong 
words  from  a  being  so  reasonable,  so  modest  m  her  ideas  of  her  own  im- 
portance! And  she  is  quite  fair;  in  Jane  Eyre  the  employer  himself,  in 
spite  of  moodiness,  brusqueness  and  imperious  humoiu-s,  is  described  as  the 
kindest  and  best  of  masters;  (too  kind,  alas!  and  too  endearing!)  and  some 
of  his  friends,  such  as  the  Eshtons,  are  exhibited  as  imiformly  considerate 
to  dependents.  Why  should  not  the  author,  in  the  Ingrams  and  their  like, 
describe  what  she  grimly  calls,  in  her  own  mournful  letters,  "the  dark  side 
of  human  nature"? 

The  most  weighty  objection  on  the  score  of  manners  which  we  have  to 
meet  comes  from  a  lady;  a  certain  Miss  Rigby,  afterwards  Lady  Eastlake, 
who  reviewed  books  for  the  Edinburgh  Quarterly,  and  made  a  virulent  attack 
on  Jane  Eyre  in  that  periodical,  soon  after  the  novel  appeared.  After  hav- 
ing observed  that  the  author,  if  a  woman,  was  certainly  one  who  had  "for- 
feited the  society  of  her  sex,"  she  declared  that  it  could  not,  however,  be  a 
woman,  for  two  main  reasons.  The  first  is  that  Miss  Ingram  wears  in  the 
morning  a  sky-blue  crepe  gown,  and  an  azure  scarf  twisted  in  her  hair.  I 
have  called  this  a  weighty  objection,  for  a  woman  is  supposed  to  be  an 
authority  on  contemporary  female  dress,  and  a  future  Lady  Eastlake 
doubly  competent  to  pronounce  on  the  costume  of  a  baron's  offspring.  Her 
morality,  to  be  sure,  has  been  laughed  at  by  everybody;  but  people  still 
accept  her  word  in  the  matter  of  the  sky-blue  crepe.  Mark,  however,  her 
second  objection,  which  is  also  based  on  a  question  of  dress.     No  woman. 
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she  says,  could  have  written  the  book,  because  Jane,  on  arising  at  midnight 
after  an  alarm,  and  preparing  to  sally  forth  and  investigate,  is  made  by  the 
author  to  put  on  her  frock,  instead  of  "garments  more  convenient  for  such 
occasions,  and  more  becoming  too."  This  remarkable  dictum  seems  really 
to  destroy  Miss  Rigby's  value  as  an  oracle  on  dress.  Imagine  Jane  Eyre 
(the  Quaker  plainness  of  whose  garb,  and  the  austerity  of  whose  taste  in 
dress,  we  all  know)  owning  "becoming"  negUg^!  And  even  if  Jane  had  a 
presentable  dressing-gown,  and  not  merely  the  shawl  that  in  her  narrow 
circumstances  would  be  very  apt  to  do  duty  for  one,  is  it  not  evident  that 
the  little  lady  whom  Miss  Rigby  considered  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety 
would  prefer,  in  some  midnight  adventure  in  which  she  would  probably 
meet  with  Mr.  Rochester,  to  be  dressed  in  her  frock  rather  than  in  any 
neglig6,  however  becoming?  As  for  the  sky-blue  crepe,  I  can  only  remind 
the  reader  that  tastes  dififer,  and  so  do  morning  dresses.  Blanche  Ingram 
was  a  very  smart  young  lady,  and  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Rochester;  she  would  naturally  stretch  a  point  in  order  to  fascinate 
him,  even  if  sky-blue  cr^pe  were  not  then  worn  in  the  morning.  But  did 
she  have  to  stretch  a  point?  Then,  as  now,  one  lady  would  probably  wear 
a  morning  dress  which  another  lady  in  the  same  class  of  society  could  never 
dream  of  wearing.  We  find  the  "conservative"  and  the  "smart"  types 
opposed,  then  as  now, — strongly  and  amusingly  opposed,  for  instance,  in 
Thackeray.  Perhaps  the  future  Lady  Eastlake  was  of  the  conservative 
type,  and  would  to-day  hardly  understand  the  meaning  of  a  breakfast  cap, 
or  a  tea-gown.  I  have  seen  a  morning-dress  of  the  period  of  1860;  it  was 
of  white  nun's  veiling,  and  had  little  pink  bows  down  the  front;  and  some- 
how the  sky-blue  crepe  does  not  seem  in  Jane  Eyre  out  of  the  picture.  I 
firmly  believe  that  Charlotte  Bronte  knew  all  about  that  frock,  and  all 
about  the  azure  scarf;  she  had  seen  them,  or  had  been  told  about  them;  at 
any  rate,  after  the  perspicacity  shown  by  her  in  dressing  Jane  Eyre  in  her 
frock  on  the  above-mentioned  midnight  excursion,  I  am  willing  to  believe 
anything  that  she  may  tell  me  on  the  subject  of  clothes.  Had  she  put  Jane 
into  a  pink  silk  dressing-gown,  I  should  have  doubted  Baroness  Ingram's 
very  turban. 

There  remains  one  more  instance  of  Miss  Bronte's  supposed  social 
ignorance.  She  is  admitted  by  all  her  critics  to  have  been  peculiarly  suc- 
cessful in  her  management  of  her  almost  unmanageable  hero, — except  in  one 
matter.    From  his  "strange  oaths"  to  his  cigar,  Mr.  Rochester  is,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  divine  Darcy,  perhaps  the  only  satisfactory  hero  ever  cre- 
ated by  a  woman;  he  is  a  living  masculine  human  being,  whether  she  got 
him  direct  from  Heaven  or  met  him  in  a  dream;  but  when  she  dressed  him 
up  as  a  fortune-teller,  her  inspiration  is  said  to  have  lapsed.  His  masquer- 
ade is  indeed  ludicrous, — but  is  it  false  to  his  character  or  to  life?  Is  it  not 
pretty  much  the  sort  of  practical  joke  that  a  man  of  his  temperament  and 
period  would  enjoy  playing?  We  are  not  so  far  removed,  in  1846,  from  the 
monks  of  Newstead  Abbey,  and  the  general  love  for  the  "costume  piece" 
created  by  the  Romantic  revival.  Mr.  Rochester  was  a  great  romanticist; 
he  fancied  himself  as  Bothwell  quite  as  much  as  Miss  Ingram  fancied  herself 
as  a  Corsair's  bride;  as  much  as  Byron  hked  his  Albanian  costume,  and 
DisraeU  his  cloak  and  velvet  waistcoats.  Mystery  and  disguise  were  still 
popular  when  Jane  Eyre  was  written.  It  seems  natural  enough  that  Mr. 
Rochester  should  have  followed  up  his  egregious  charades  by  his  fortune- 
telling  prank.  Jane,  realist  that  she  was,  felt  no  surprise  at  his  doing  so; 
it  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  she  would  expect  him  to  do.  It  seems  far- 
fetched in  the  novel  only  because  it  is  introduced  in  the  midst  of  Jane's  and 
Charlotte  Bronte's  own  exquisite  common  sense. 

It  always  pleases  me  to  reflect  that  when  "  Currer  Bell "  finally  emerged 
from  her  Yorkshire  wilds  and  went  among  the  social  and  literary  lions  of 
London,  she  was  not  at  all  startled  by  what  she  heard  and  saw.  She  did 
not  rush  incontinent  to  her  friends  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  and  demand  that 
Jane  Eyre  be  suppressed  till  she  find  time  to  alter  those  portions  of  it  which 
have  to  do  with  fashionable  life.  She  did  not  reconsider  the  sky-blue  crepe, 
or  repudiate  the  azure  scarf,  or  feel  called  upon  to  apologize  for  the  "snow 
and  fire  "  of  the  Thornfield  drawing-room.  She  stuck  to  her  gxms.  I  ask 
nothing  better  than  the  privilege  of  sticking  to  them  with  her;  and  if  she  be 
provincial,  of  sharing  her  lot  and  being  provincial  too. 

Elizabeth  Theresa  Daly,  1901. 
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Deeds  and  Delight. 

i  i  "IT  THEN  do  you  think  of  coming  back?" 

\\        Reply  was  so  tardy  that  the  questioner  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  smouldering  fire  to  look   towards  the  window,  where  a 
woman's  figure  was  silhouetted  against  the  pallid  sky.     Over  the  daffodils 
which  she  was  arranging,  she  stooped  a  little  lower. 

"It  sounds  childish,  doesn't  it,  to  say  I  don't  think?" 

"Not  at  all.  I  know  everything  must  depend  on  the  progress  in 
your  mother's  health." 

"  It's  not  that  only.  Mother  and  I  aren't  planning  for  a  return  voy- 
age,— I  don't  mean  that  we're  determined  to  expatriate  ourselves,  but 
we're  giving  our  sails  to  the  breeze  regardless  of  everything  beyond  the 
moment.     Isn't  it  frivolous?" 

"It's  very  wise,  I  think.     When  you  play,  play  utterly." 

"And  when  you  work,  work.  That's  your  philosophy,  isn't  it?  but 
we  are  taking  an  indefinite  leave  of  obligations.  It's  easy,  now  we  have 
so  few.  Mother's  illness  has  kept  us  out  of  the  world  so  long  that  hardly 
anybody  will  know  the  difference  when  we  are  gone." 

"There  are  some  who  will." 

She  glanced  up  quickly.  "Our  journey  will  have  more  good  results 
than  one  if  it  convinces  you  that  in  me  the  country  is  well  rid  of  an 
undesirable  citizen." 

"Do  you  expect  that  result?" 

"Haven't  I  just  now  bidden  farewell  to  all  the  claims  of  duty?" 

"But  haven't  I  been  urging  you  for  the  last  year  to  reconcile  the 
claims  of  duty  with  taking  a  holiday?" 

"You're  indulgent  to  let  it  go  at  a  holiday  mood.  I  fear  I'm  con- 
stitutionally averse  to  anything  practical." 

"I'm  still  hoping  to  overcome  that  aversion." 

She  moved  towards  him.  "Bruce,  you  know  I  admire  you,^ — but  I 
wish  all  the  more  that  you  would  see  how  mistaken  you  are  about  me. 
Any  woman  it  could  be  right  for  you  to  marry  would  enter  into  your 
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enthusiasms — would  share  in  your  achievements — ;  and  I — I  think  it  is 
splendid  to  do  those  things,  but  all  that  I  want,  from  now  to  my  life's  end, 
is  just  to  live." 

"Clara,"  a  faint  voice  called.     "Lam-ence  is  here." 

Between  the  curtaios  and  through  the  sitting-room  they  passed  to 
the  little  reception-room  beyond.  "Don't  disturb  yourself,  Mrs.  Pen- 
field,"  reached  them  in  low,  suave  tones  as  they  entered.  "Ah,  here 
she  is.     Good-aftemoon,  Miss  Penfield, — and  Mr.  Lindsay." 

"Clara,  dear,  look.  My  favourite  flower — and  think  of  remembering 
all  this  time!" 

"Narcissus — aren't  they  lovely?  Mother,  you  should  see  how  those 
daffodils  brighten  the  hbrary.  It's  kind  of  you  to  take  the  time  to  come 
here,  Mr.  Goddard." 

"You're  sailing  too,  I  believe,"  Lindsay  commented. 

"And,  luckily,  by  the  same  boat.  Mrs.  Penfield  and  I  have  been 
laying  wonderful  plans  for  a  Mediterranean  cruise.  Do  you  know  that 
she  has  never  seen  Taormina?" 

" — East  as  far  as  Corfu,  and  the  Alps  when  it  grows  too  hot,"  Mrs. 
Penfield  chimed  in  Ttath  a  tremulous  eagerness.  "Laurence  thinks  Egypt 
for  the  winter,  but  I  hardly  dare  look  so  far  ahead." 

"By  uext  spring  we  shall  have  you  climbing  Parnassus,"  Goddard 
gayly  asserted.     "I  don't  want  you  to  think  of  Greece  before  then." 

She  smiled  up  at  him  as  she  might  have  smiled  at  her  son.  "You 
must  prescribe  for  Clara,  too,"  she  reminded  him.  "She  has  worn  herself 
out  over  me  till  she  needs  it  as  much  as  I  do." 

"There  is  no  cure  for  habits  of  usefulness  like  Sicilian  air.  I  prophesy 
Miss  Penfield's  complete  recovery." 

Out  of  consideration  for  the  convalescent  both  visitors  cut  short 
their  stay.  "You,  it  appears,"  observed  Goddard  as  they  went  down  the 
steps  together,  "have  been  leading  the  strenuous  life  to  some  purpose. 
I  hear  of  you  as  a  power  in  all  the  activities." 

"There  is  plenty  to  keep  the  legal  profession  active,"  Lindsay  returned. 
"I  think  that  fact  is  all  that  gives  me  any  standing  as  a  public  character." 

"Still,  recognition  does  not  always  come  so  early. — You  go  the  other 
way?     We  shall  meet  at  the  steamer,  of  course." 

Laurence  Goddard  had  inherited  a  fortune,  and  had  never  thought 
it  worth  while  to  disguise  the  fact  by  even  pretending  to  other  means  of 
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support.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Europe,  adding  slowly  to  a  small 
but  choice  collection  of  vases,  and  on  his  brief  visits  to  his  native  land  was 
much  in  request. 

When,  with  the  passage  of  months,  letters  from  Clara  became  fewer 
and  finally  ceased,  Bruce  Lindsay  knew  his  own  shortcomings  as  a  corre- 
spondent too  well  to  blame  her.  For  him  the  summer  in  the  furnace- 
hot  city  only  began  a  year  of  close,  grinding  work  that  all  but  devoured 
him.  What  was  there,  then,  for  him  to  tell  her  of?  certainly  not  the 
hazards,  the  difficulties,  the  disappointments  that  his  task  entailed;  nor, 
what  he  sometimes  thought  alone  made  him  equal  to  it,  the  visions  that 
overtopped  them  all — visions  of  a  clean  city,  a  strong  people,  an  undis- 
honoured  commonwealth.  To  her,  indifferent  to  such  things,  he  could 
write  only  dry  little  missives,  so  palpably  of  obligation  that  it  might 
have  been  sheer  kindness  in  her  to  spare  him  the  necessity  of  composing 
more.  His  scanning  of  the -society  columns  repaid  him  with  items  like 
these:  "Mrs.  Arthiu'  Penfield  and  her  daughter  Miss  Penfield  are  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Cairo";  "Laurence  Goddard  is  in  Cairo  for  the  winter." 
When  these  too  failed  him  his  year's  work  was  near  its  end,  and  his 
faculties  were  at  their  highest  pitch  of  concentration.  Even  after  success 
had  come,  he  could  hardly  feel  himself  set  free;  but  the  sudden  acclaim 
that  burst  out  startled  and  dazed  him,  making  him  glad  of  the  chance  of 
escape  offered  by  an  invitation  from  across  the  Atlantic.  Not  until  he 
was  on  the  way  over  did  he  begin  to  realise  his  fatigue — a  discovery 
promptly  confirmed  by  his  host  on  the  other  side. 

"You  look  awfully  done,  and  no  wonder,"  said  the  Englishman. 
"Take  my  advice  and  run  down  to  the  country  for  a  week  before  you 
talk  to  anybody.     The  people  who  are  waiting  to  hear  how  you  did  it 

can  wait  a  little  longer.     Just  let  me  send  a  wire  to where  would  you 

care  to  go?     Oxford — have  you  been  there  in  June?    The  very  place!" 

"And  that  sweet  city  with  her  dreaming  spires, 
She  needs  not  June  for  beauty's  heightening." 

Those  words  rose  into  Lindsay's  mind  as  he  walked  through  Oxford 
— and  not  those  only;  for,  while  the  long  summer  daylight  faded  into 
dusk,  one  fragment  after  another  of  elegy  or  lyric  came  drifting  from 
recesses  of  half-recollection.     He  felt  strangely  disarmed,  conscious  on  a 
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sudden  of  his  great  weariness,  conscious  also  of  the  dissonance  that  his 
approach  sent  jarring  among  the  quiet  old-world  harmonies.  Crude,  yet 
jaded,  carrying  with  him  strident  echoes  of  modernity, — what  right  had 
he  in  this  sanctuary  of  a  mellow  past?  The  spirit  of  the  place,  even 
while  it  shed  over  him  its  tranquillising  influence,  seemed  to  reproach 
him  with  making  himself  an  alien  to  it  forever. 

"The  Goddards  have  their  justification,  after  all,"  he  reflected. 
"If  in  contending  for  what  ought  to  be  we  lose  touch  irretrievably  with 
what  has  been — even  with  what  is  and  doesn't  need  changing — ,  why, 
then  there  ought  to  be  some  people  who  live  only  in  the  already  perfect, 
to  keep  the  balance  even." 

As  the  thought  crossed  his  mind  he  met  Goddard — and  two  others — 
face  to  face. 

"Lindsay!    By  all  that's  surprising!     Clara!" 

They  all  three  looked  radiantly  well — so  much  he  saw  in  the  first 
dizzying  moment.  Later,  when  Goddard  had  proposed  supper  at  a  little 
Lmi  of  his  acquaintance,  and  when  they  sat  over  it  till  the  light  had  quite 
gone  from  the  diamond-paned  windows,  he  could  verify  and  analyse  that 
first  impression.  Mrs.  Penfield  was  younger  by  years,  and  with  health 
had  recovered  her  loquacity;  she  talked  for  two,  but  Clara,  though  by 
comparison  silent,  gave  to  her  mother's  ecstatic  descriptions  of  what 
they  had  seen  and  felt  a  multiplied  force  by  her  look  as  she  listened  or 
threw  in  a  completing  epithet.  Under  all  its  play  of  expression  her  face 
glowed  with  what  seemed  a  new  vitality,  an  exultation  barely  held  in 
leash.  Dominated  by  that  limainous  energy,  Bruce  lived  over  their 
experience,  saw  with  them  the  deep,  ardent  blue  of  an  Eastern  sky, 
amber  marbles,  silvery  olives — varied  forms  of  that  beauty  which  he 
knew  was  to  Clara  the  breath  of  life.  When  the  talk  was  of  England  he 
said  something — not  much — of  what  that  evening  had  brought  home  to 
him. 

"Oh,  Oxford  makes  reactionaries  of  us  all,"  said  Goddard  in  his 
pleasant,  deprecating  fashion.  "But,  speaking  of  that,  we  shouldn't  let 
the  moon  have  the  start  of  us." 

When  the  party  emerged  it  was  he,  with  Clara,  who  led  the  way, 
leaving  Mrs.  Penfield  and  her  wraps  to  Lindsay's  care.  In  and  out,  from 
one  carved  archway  to  another,  they  wandered  till  the  moon  rode  high; 
then  at  last,  beneath  an  overhanging  turret,  they  paused  to  rest. 
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"I  want  Bruce  to  see  my  favourite  view  of  Magdalen  Tower,"  said 
Clara  suddenly.  She  guided  him  into  a  little  quadrangle,  cut  across  by 
fretted  blackness.  In  the  white  splendour  beyond,  a  hawthorn  was  strew- 
ing blossoms  on  the  turf;  high  above  the  walls  the  tower  rose  into  the 
limpid  sky. 

"Isn't  it  hard  to  believe  that  any  place  is  less  still  and  beautiful 
than  this?" 

"You  feel  that,  too?"  said  Lindsay.  "I  was  thinking — all  conflicts 
seem  phantasmal  here." 

"I  hope  they  will  seem  that  to  you — for  a  while — Will  you  accept 
my  homage?" 

"Your  what?" 

"  Of  course  I  don't  know  much  about  it.  But  I  had  the  home  papers 
sent  me, — and  sometimes  one  can  find  news  even  in  an  EngUsh  paper — 
if  one  hunts  hard." 

"Do  you  mean " 

"Yes.  I  know  you  have  done  what  no  one  else  had  courage  to  do — 
what  thousands  will  thank  you  for.  I  join  myself  to  their  number.  And 
on  the  strength  of  that,"  she  added  with  sudden  change  of  tone,  "I'm 
going  to  trespass  on  your  good  will.     I  want  you  to  find  me  work." 

"Work?" 

"Settlement — or — anything.  Maybe  settlements  aren't  the  latest, 
or  the  best;  but  you  can  tell.    There  must  be  something  a  woman  can  do." 

"Clara,  what  has  happened  to  you?" 

"A  good  deal  has  happened  to  me,"  she  acknowledged,  seating  her- 
self. "It  began  with  finding  that  I  couldn't  look  at  Europe  in  the  old 
way — merely  as  a  coloured  picture-book.  I  tried,  but  you  had  made 
it  impossible  for  me.  In  spite  of  myself  I  couldn't  help  seeing  the  people; 
and  I  didn't  feel  that  they  were  seriously  less  interesting  because  they 
happened  to  be  alive.  'The  peopled  lands' — I  saw  them  for  the  first 
time.     Do  you  remember  the  poem  in  the  little  Stevenson  you  gave  me? 

'"For  still  th    Lord  is  Lord  of  might; 
In  deeds,  in  deeds  he  takes  delight.'" 

Her  voice  rang  with  a  suppressed  vibration.  "  There's  my  discovery. 
After  all,  the  places  we  go  to  see  are  places  where  things  were  done.  And 
if  the  people  who  did  things  in  their  time — he,  for  instance" — she  nodded 
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towards  the  old  warrior  who  stood  hewn  in  stone  above  the  doorway, — 
"if  they  ever  come  back,  be  sure  they  don't  stop  with  looking  at  what 
they  did  themselves — they  want  to  know  what  people  are  doing  now. 
You  talk  of  having  no  right  here — you  have  a  better  right  than  any  of 
us.     It  is  the  makers  of  the  future  who  are  the  real  inheritors  of  the  past." 

"And  Uving  simply  for  beauty,  for  enjojTnent  and  experience " 

She  shook  her  head.  "We  don't  live  for  beauty  unless  we  live  for 
more  beauty, — and  how  does  beauty  come  to  be?  These  very  towers 
were  built  out  of  labour  and  striving. — ^Even  the  Old  World  is  not  as 
fixed  and  finished  as  I  used  to  think,  but  over  on  our  side  we  have  all  our 
task  before  us.  That's  why  I'm  so  glad  to  go  home."  She  rose.  "You 
have  heard  my  confession  of  faith — have  you  anything  to  suggest?" 

He  spoke  deliberately,  his  voice  well  imder  control.  "If  you  would 
consider  a  permanent  position " 

She  held  out  to  him  her  hands. 

The  old  warrior  looked  gravely  down,  leaning  upon  his  dinted  shield. 

Charlotte  Isabel  Clafiin,  1911. 


The  Alien 

Silent  she  sat  amidst  their  quips. 
The  barren  jests,  the  stale  replies; 

Sorrow's  hand  was  on  her  lips, 
A  winged  dream  in  her  eyes. 

One  touched  her  on  the  shoulder  then, 

And  like  a  bird  that  falls, 
I  saw  her  soul  sink  home  again 

And  crouch  behind  its  walls. 


,  Theresa  Helburn,  1908. 
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Edmond  Rostand 

THE  verse  plays  of  Edmond  Rostand,  if  we  glance  through  recent 
reviews,  are,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  critic  involved,  ac- 
counted now  poetic,  now  dramatic  masterpieces.  They  are,  too,  it 
is  only  fair  to  say,  occasionally  styled  mere  rhetoric  that  has  held  the  public 
only  because  voiced  by  Coquelin  and  Mme.  Bernhardt.  The  present 
writer,  unqualified  to  discuss  French  verse  as  such,  will  consider  these 
plays  from  a  dramatic  standpoint,  noting  some  of  the  qualities  that,  in  his 
opinion,  make  them  great. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  Rostand  is  that  in  our  day 
and  generation  of  reahsm  in  literature  and  materialism  in  all  things  he  is 
wholly,  shamelessly,  triimiphantly  a  romanticist.  Nor  is  his  romanticism 
concocted  scientifically  out  of  the  well-known  elements,  and  administered 
by  way  of  a  soothing-syrup  to  our  feverish  age;  its  beauty  is  its  naturalness 
— the  fact  that  Rostand  himself  believes  in  it.  Yet  be  it  understood  at 
the  outset  that  his  romanticism,  howsoever  extreme,  never  descends  to 
sentimentality — none  so  aware  of  that  peril  as  he.  Indeed  his  first  play, 
Les  Romanesques,  is  a  farce  satirizing  the  absurd  lengths  to  which  exagger- 
ated romancing  may  lead.  But  that  romance  in  its  best  sense  is  the  light 
of  life  Rostand  certainly  believes. 

A  study  of  his  theses  will  make  this  clear.  La  Princesse  Lointaine 
and  Chantecler  stand  for  daimtless  belief  in  an  ideal.  "  Vivre  sans  reve, 
qu'est  ce?"  sings  Joffroy;  "croyant  a  des  fleurs  souvent  on  les  fait  naitre," 
says  M^lissinde;  and  the  Gallic  Cock,  when  he  has  learned  that  he  who 
has  witnessed  the  death  of  his  dreams  must  either  die  at  once  or  else  rise 
stronger  than  before,  can  pronounce  himself  "siu^er  of  his  destiny  than  the 
daylight  before  his  eyes."  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  upholds  much  the  same 
defiance  of  the  iconoclastic.    To  quote  the  hero : 

"  Et  que  faudrait-il  fairef 

chanter, 

Rever,  rire,  passer,  etre  seul,  eire  litre. 

Avoir  I'oeil  qui  regarde  bien,  la  voix  qui  vibre, 
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Mettre,  quand  il  vous  plait,  son  feutre  de  travers, 
Pour  un  oui,  pour  un  non,  se  battre  ou  faire  un  vers! 
Travailler,  sans  soud  de  gloire  ou  de  fortune 
A  tel  voyage  auquel  on  pense,  dans  la  lune!" 

The  theme  of  La  Samaritaine  is  "Amour!  N'ayez  que  de  V amour  dans  la 
poitrine.  Aimez  vous!"  L'Aiglon  is  Rostand's  supreme  expression  of  the 
glory  of  the  dream  and  the  tragedy  of  the  awakening.  We  agree  with 
poor  Patou  that  "  maintenant,  quand  on  parle  d'etoile  il  faut  baisser  la 
eoix,"  but  Rostand  has  dared  to  shont  "  Etoile! — a  nous  I'azur! — Eioile!" — 
has  dared  to  sing  of  things  not  made  with  hands. 

The  guises  in  which  these  themes  appear  are  no  less  varied  than 
romantic,  and  to  this  variety  of  dress  Rostand,  in  great  part,  owes  his 
success.  That  there  could  not  be  two  Cyranos  nor  another  Aiglon  he 
probably  reaUsed;  at  any  rate,  by  writing  plays  of  quite  different  types 
he  has  precluded  the  unhappy  possibility  of  repeating  himself.  La  Prin- 
cesse  Lointaine  tells  of  a  troubador,  Joffroy  Rudel,  who  fell  in  love  with  a 
Princess  he  had  never  seen — Melissinde  of  Tripoli.  Sick  unto  death,  he 
sets  sail  for  the  East  to  look  upon  his  lady  before  he  dies.  Arriving  at 
Tripoli,  Bertrand,  his  bosom  friend,  goes  ashore  as  ambassador,  only 
himself  to  fall  in  love  with  MeUssinde  and  she  with  him.  They  are  on  the 
point  of  surrendering  themselves  to  this  selfish  love,  when  they  awake  to 
the  beauty  of  the  dying  prince's  ideal  devotion,  and  Melissinde  hastens 
to  him  in  time  to  gratify  his  longing  eyes.  All  the  romance  of  chivalry, 
of  minstrelsy,  of  the  perfumed  Orient  and  its  flower-strewn  barges  are 
here  suggested;  with  the  same  cleverness  in  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  a  semi- 
historic  heroic  comedy,  there  is  created  a  seventeenth  century  sword-and- 
buckler  atmosphere.  Cyrano,  one  of  the  crack  company  of  Gascon 
cadets,  all  for  valour,  wit,  and  adventure,  is  cursed  with  an  enormous 
nose!  Fearing  that  this  ill-starred  feature  will  excite  only  ridicule  he 
forbears  avowing  his  love  for  Roxane,  and,  instead,  with  sword  and  pen 
helps  Christian,  a  commonplace  but  comely  rival,  to  win  her.  No  sooner 
are  the  pair  married  than  Christian  is  killed,  but  since  Cyrano  gallantly 
keeps  silent  it  is  only  on  the  eve  of  his  death  fifteen  years  later  that  Roxane 
learns  first  whose  courage  and  eloquence  won  her  long  ago.  Far  removed 
from  an  adventure  play  is  La  Samaritaine,  which  Rostand  calls  "a  gospel 
in  four  pictures."     The  story  of  Jesus  and  the  woman  of  Samaria  is  given 
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a  simple,  dramatic  setting  at  once  reverent  and  imaginative.  In  Chantecler 
we  have  the  purely  symbolic  play  that  in  the  characters  of  birds  and  beasts 
depicts  human  nature.  The  Gallic  Cock,  master  of  the  farmyard  folk, 
believes  that  his  crowing  brings  the  day.  A  golden  pheasant-hen  happens 
by  and  lures  him  to  her  woodland  home.  There,  because  she  is  jealous  of 
his  passionate  song  to  the  Dawn,  she  proves  to  him  that  dayspring  will  come 
without  his  aid;  whereupon,  though  disillusioned,  he  renounces  his  idle 
love  to  go  on  singing  his  morning  song  as  bravely  as  he  may. 

L'Aiglon,  like  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  is  based  on  history,  but  unlike  it, 
is  a  tragedy.  It  tells  of  Napoleon's  little  son — the  pale,  fair  boy  with 
dreams  of  his  father's  greatness  in  his  eyes — the  little  eagle  with  "les  ailes 
qui  poussent,"  "les  ailes  qui  hattent,"  "les  ailes  qui  s'ouvrent,"  "les  ailes 
meurtries,"  "les  ailes  brisees," — "les  ailes  fermees."  Is  the  play  written  to 
the  glory  of  Napoleon,  or  is' it,  as  the  author  says,  "pas  autre  chose  que 
Vhistoire  d'un  pauvre  enfant?"  In  either  case  all  the  romance  of  Napo- 
leon's life  and  death  pervades  it — the  romance  of  a  lost  cause. 

But,  in  some  measure,  these  are  all  twice-told  tales.  The  question 
is,  how  has  Rostand  given  them  new  life  in  the  telhng?  Technicalities  of 
style  have  played  their  part,  but  something  more  has  been  brought  to 
bear — that  part  of  style  which  is  the  man  himself.  Rostand  has  the 
heart  of  a  poet — which  means  that  he  hears  with  the  musician's  ear,  and 
sees  with  the  artist's  eye.  His  plays  are  full  of  the  suggestion  of  light  and 
soimd.    Only  one  who  has  felt  the  uplift  of  the  dawn  could  say : 

"Je  V adore,  soleil!  Tu  mets  dans  I' air  des  roses, 
Des  flammes  dans  la  source,  un  dieu  dans  le  buisson, 
Tu  prends  un  arbre  obscur,  et  tu  V apotheoses. 
0  Soleil!  toi  sans  qui  les  choses 
Ne  seraient  que  ce  qu'elles  sont!" 

Then,  too,  his  characters  walk  in  a  light  his  imagination  has  kindled.  In 
its  rays  a  pirate  becomes  picturesque,  and  L'Aiglon — what  he  is : 

"Moi,  malade,  exile,  prisonnier,  je  ne  peux 
Galoper  sur  le  front  des  regiments  pompeux, 
En  jetant  aux  heros  des  astres! — Mais  je  Vesper e — 
J'imagine — il  me  semble  enfi/n  que,  fils  d'un  pere 
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Auquel  un  firmament  a  passe  par  les  mains, 

Je  dots  malgre  tant  d'ombre,  et  tant  de  lendemains, 

Avoir  au  bout  des  doigts  un  pen  d'etoile  encore!" 

Not  only  Rostand  the  poet,  but  Rostand  the  humourist  shows  himself 
in  his  work.  Who  can  forget  that  the  tortoise  is  defined  as  "a  hard  old 
character,  impervious,  I  fear,  to  moral  problems,  who  goes  in  for  making 
matches  in  a  loud  checked  suit;"  or  that  "it  is  because  he  keeps  his  eye 
closed  and  buried  in  the  sand  that  the  ostrich  preserves  his  good  digestion!" 
Who,  having  met  them,  will  not  remember  the  hungry  poets  in  their  daily 
descent  on  the  cook-shop  of  Ragueneau, — and  Ragueneau  himself,  that 
humble  patron  of  the  arts  taking  his  pay  in  MSS.  which  his  thrifty  spouse 
converts  into  paper  bags?  Even  in  L'Aiglon  there  is  humour,  as  when  the 
Emperor,  hearing  petitioners,  comes  upon  a  Highlander,  who  says:  "La 
has,  d  I'horizon,  j'habite  le  mont  bleu  qui  jusqu'au  del  s'elhe :  etre  cocker  de 
fiacre,  a  Vienne,  c'est  mon  reve!" 

Just  where  humour  and  pathos  divide  we  often  scarcely  know,  as  when 
Flambeau,  pointing  to  the  young  duke's  picture  on  one  of  the  Paris  trinkets, 
says,  "They  have  made  you  look  so  happy  on  the  egg-cup!"  But  the 
supreme  blending  of  the  two  is  the  whole  character  of  Cyrano,  the  wit  of 
his  time,  who  says  at  the  last:  "  Toute  ma  vie  est  Id:  pendant  queje  restais 
en  has,  dans  I' ombre  noire,  d'autres  montait  cueillir  le  baiser  de  la  gloire." 

Such  happy  vicissitude  of  humour  and  pathos,  remarkably  well 
managed  by  Rostand,  is  a  form  of  artistic  repression.  As  the  Turkey  says, 
"the  thing  in  art  is  to  leave  off  before  the  end."  The  poet  never  kindles 
in  us  an  emotion  that  burns  itself  out  before  another  replaces  it;  hence 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  is  saved  from  melodrama,  and  La  Princesse  Lointaine 
from  gush.  Take,  for  instance,  the  moment  when  Bertrand,  having  hewn 
his  way  to  the  Princess,  at  last  stands  upon  her  threshold,  and  flings  the 
blood-stained  sleeve  at  her  feet.  "Sir  knight,"  she  cries,  "what  have  you 
to  say  to  me?"  "Some  verse,"  he  replies  simply.  L'Aiglon,  seeing  that 
someone  has  painted  French  uniforms  on  his  wooden  soldiers,  asks  "Where 
is  the  hero  that  has  done  this?  Only  a  hero  could  have  been  so  boyish." 
Speaking  of  Rostand,  one  might  say  only  a  genius  could  be  so  simple. 

Quick  to  see  romance  in  any  phase  of  life,  Rostand  naturally  finds  it 
in  the  life  and  atmosphere  of  the  theatre.  He  even  went  on  the  stage 
himself  for  a  time  in  order  to  know  it  at  first  hand.     The  glamour  for  him 
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seems  never  to  have  faded;  in  his  last  play  he  says:  "Ah,  le  meilleur 
moment,  c'est  quand  le  rideau  bouge  et  qu'on  entend  de  bruit  derriere  le 
rideau."  We  feel,  too,  that  his  plays  must  have  formulated  in  his  mind 
as  staged  plays,  he  is  manifestly  so  concerned  with  properties,  light  effects, 
mob  groupings — all  the  scenic  factors.  He  is  forever  making  use  of  a 
crowd  to  lend  movement  and  colour  to  his  piece.  Take  La  Princesse 
Lointaine.  The  scene  opens  on  board  ship;  the  crew,  in  every  stage  of 
picturesque  raggedness,  lies  about.  In  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  there  is  a 
motley  throng  indeed — bourgeois,  marquises,  pickpockets,  pastry  cooks, 
poets,  Gascon  cadets,  actors,  musicians,  pages,  children,  nuns.  La  Samari- 
taine  shows  the  gate  of  Sichem  with  city  fathers,  children,  merchants,  and 
a  fine  assortment  of  properties  in  the  way  of  sacs  and  water-jars,  gathered 
effectively  together.  In  L'Aiglon  the  same  end  is  reached  by  the  masked 
ball,  and  in  Chanteder  by  the -gatherings  of  all  the  barnyard  and  woodland 
folk.  Here  the  stars,  the  dawn,  the  song  of  birds,  the  bright  eyes  of  little 
outdoor  creatures,  a  thousand  noises  of  the  day  and  night — all  the  poet's 
paraphernalia  usually  found  only  in  metaphor  are  here  presented  to  our 
very  eyes  and  ears. 

All  this  detail  affords  a  surprising  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  stage 
arrangement  insisted  upon  by  most  modern  dramatists.  But  Rostand's 
characters  and  technique  as  well  seem  products  of  an  elder  school.  His 
women,  for  instance,  are  not  "new"  women,  but  the  impressionable, 
altogether  charming  sort — and  sometimes  weak,  into  the  bargain.  The 
Gray  Hen,  who  loves  the  cuckoo  in  the  clock  "because  he  is  Swiss,"  and 
"always  takes  his  airing  at  the  same  hour,  like  Kant,"  is  representative. 
Rostand's  attitude  is  by  no  means  one  of  galling  condescension,  but 
women  are  a  little  pathetic  in  his  eyes.  For  instance,  when  the  cock  flies 
back  to  his  old  haunts,  the  golden  pheasant-hen  can  only  say,  "When, 
faithless,  they  turn  to  leave,  oh  that  we  had  arms,  arms,  to  hold  them  fast; 
instead,  we  have  only  wings!"  His  men — we  except  L'Aiglon — are  quite 
the  good,  old-fashioned  heroes,  who  are  not,  according  to  the  present 
fashion,  crushed  by  the  weight  of  heredity  or  circumstance.  They  know 
whither  they  are  wending,  and  wend  in  a  healthy,  wholesome  way.  Like 
Flambeau,  they  often  are  so  sure  of  themselves  that  they  "exaggerate," 
and  wear  a  rose-bud  when  they  go  to  battle. 

Characters  of  this  sort  influence  the  plot  mainly  because  they  are 
depicted  rather  than  developed.     The  plot  then  becomes  a  series  of  situa- 
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tions  in  which  the  characters  expose  themselves  in  different  lights.  Cyrano, 
for  instance,  now  writes  a  ditty,  now  fights  a  hundred  men,  now  gulls  de 
Guiche;  there  is  no  logical  necessity  for  the  order,  each  pose  is  but  a 
characteristic  one.  This  is  not  to  discredit  Rostand's  technique,  but 
rather  to  indicate  the  nature  of  his  problem,  and  imply  the  need  of  skillful 
handling  so  to  arrange  loose  incidents  that  their  order  may  seem  like  logical 
necessity.  Perhaps  Rostand's  strongest  technical  points  are  the  effective 
beginning  and  the  strong  ending.  His  plays  in  general,  if  we  except 
L'Aiglon — and  one  is  always  excepting  L'Aiglon,  so  apart  is  it  from  other 
plays, — have  very  few  conditions  precedent.  We  are  at  once  introduced 
to  the  company  and  made  to  feel  at  home,  so  to  say.  For  effective  endings 
one  may  cite  the  act  in  which  L'Aiglon  is  made  to  look  at  himself  in  the 
mirror;  passing  thence  to  the  ridiculous,  one  may  recall  the  situation 
after  the  Guinea  Hen's  party  when  the  Magpie,  seeing  a  belated  guest 
arrive,  annovmces,  "The  Tortoise!" 

This  much  can  one  learn,  almost  in  passing,  of  Rostand's  technique 
and  his  inborn  dramatic  gift.  Obviously  his  plays  are  great  not  because 
Mme,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  though  she  be  "une  flamme  et  une  priere,"  but 
because  their  author,  made  them  so! 

Beatrice  Cornelia  Nathans,  1913. 
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Confessions  of  a  Voluptuary 

I  WONDER  whether  confusion  among  the  five  senses  is  a  common 
experience.  Or  am  I  unique  in  my  craving  to  eat  scented-wood 
umbrella-handles,  in  my  impulse  to  sniff  the  incense  of  a  stained 
window,  in  my  obviously  hopeless  ambition  to  touch  lightly  the  outlines 
of  a  smile  or  to  run  my  palm  across  the  rippling  shadows  cast  by  a  lacy 
dogwood?  Can  other  people  visualise  Signora  Tetrazzini's  voice?  I 
can.  It  is  long,  and  slim,  and  slightly  blue  like  a  pale  sky  tremulous  with 
stars.  And  it  feels  sinuously  silky  as  if  it  could  be  crushed  and  drawn 
through  a  finger-ring.     To  be  sure,  I  can't  taste  it. 

My  disorder  of  such  a  sort  must  have  begun  when  I  was  very  small. 
I  remember  being  taken  to  task  for  raptly  tipping  delicate  little  pale-green 
French  peas  off  the  prongs  of  my  fork  upon  my  expectant  tongue,  at  a 
rate  which  invited  suspicion  as  to  what  respect  I  was  according  the  most 
preliminary  processes  of  digestion. 

"She  just  rolls  them  right  down,  mother,"  I  heard  someone  objecting. 

Certainly  I  "rolled  them  down"!  Who  would  have  a  mouth  full 
of  mealy,  non-differentiated  French-pea-ness  instead  of  this  rare  slippery 
roimdness,  coquetting  upon  the  sensitive  tip  of  one's  tongue?  Why,  pray, 
should  an  economical  Evolution  have  preserved  this  alluring  diminutive 
rotundity,  this  gentle  textural  resistance,  if  all  their  illusive  globular  slip- 
piness  was  to  go  for  naught? 

For  you  must  admit  that  peas  square,  or  cubical,  or  spongy,  or  hairy 
would  not  be  peas.  And  for  me  the  tangible  qualities  transcend  the  tasta- 
ble.  For  which  reason  I  must  eat  them  whole,  only  occasionally  measur- 
ing the  fairy  texture  of  their  tight-drawn  skins  by  lifting  one  on  my  tongue 
and  lightly  bursting  it,  Uke  Joy's  grape,  against  my  palate.  I  will  not  say 
that  that  is  the  only  true  happiness — but  it  is  a  ravishing  experience. 

Only  Time  and  often  repeated  tests  in  my  childhood  have  at  length 
persuaded  me  that  eau  de  cologne,  extract  of  vanilla,  Cashmere  Bouquet 
toilet  soap,  the  brine  of  pickled  olives,  and  the  aforesaid  umbrella-handles 
can  not  satiate  the  gustatory  nerve  as  they  do  the  olfactory.     And  full 
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many  a  draught  did  I  in  secret  quaff  from  the  fragrant  oils  and  perfumes 
and  scented  powders  of  my  Aimtie's  toilet-table  before  I  learned  the  lesson! 

Obviously  I  had  the  instincts  of  a  gourmand.  What  was  lovely  must 
I  eat.  But  it  was  not  only  that;  for  I  could  scarce  bear  to  consume  my 
ginger-cake  for  the  greater  joy  of  smelling  it;  and  a  certain  candy  heifer 
lowing  at  the  skies  died  full  of  years  because  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
destroy  its  admirable  line,  beyond  an  occasional  licking  on  the  side  towards 
the  wall. 

I  am  ashamed  of  how  my  experiences  are  thus  bound  up  with  my 
carnal  appetite;  but  I  cannot  forbear  just  here  mentioning  the  tremen- 
dously sonorous  properties  of  such  dishes  as  beef-steak-pudding,  plum 
cake,  and  pigeon  pie.  Indeed,  without  ever  having  tasted  one  of  these,  I 
have  fully  experienced  them  through  the  other  fom-  senses,  ever  since  I 
stumbled  upon  Little  Nell.  So  rich,  so  resonant  of  the  mighty  basal  qual- 
ities of  primitive  man;  they  are  imheard  melodies!  Which  reminds  me 
that  I  think  Keats  would  have  liked  the  touch  of  green  peas  better  than 
the  taste,  and  would  have  been  as  hopeful  of  the  taste  of  umbrella-handles 
as  of  their  smell.     There  is 

"Mid  hush'd,  cool-rooted  flowers  fragrant-eyed!" 

Transferred  epithet?  The  line  is  a  general  and  indiscriminate  revelling, 
I  say,  in  four  out  of  five  senses  at  once.  For  him  the  prevailing  attribute 
of  "low-creeping  strawberries"  was  "their  summer  coolness;"  his  wine 
was  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South ;  his  perfect  vintage  tasted  of  dance 
and  country  green;  his  warmest  thrill  was 

"a   breathless    honey-feel    of   bliss." 

(I  question  whether  even  J.  S.  Mill  or  Thomas  Hobbes  would  confess  to  a 
honey  feel.) 

But  what  need  we  any  further  witness?  The  psychologists  themselves 
— and  who  have  their  sensations  better  in  hand? — will  tell  you  that  the 
taste  of  lemon  for  example  is  partly  an  odour,  partly  a  temperature,  and 
so  on. 

And  therefore,  kind  reader,— you  who,  on  facing  the  glories  of  your 
favourite  view,  skyward  or  seaward,  instantaneously  relate  your  satis- 
faction therefrom  to  the  cuneous  convolution  of  the  right  occipital  lobe; 
who  on  crunching  your  peppermint  stick  congratulate  the  successfully 
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operant  communications  of  yom-  papillae  fungimores  with  the  anterior 
third  of  the  hippocampal  gyrus;  you  who  cannot  take  a  stroll  on  a  Jime 
night  without  having  that  inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude  turned 
approvingly  upon  your  fissure  of  Rolando  and  calloso-marginal  fold,  bear, 
we  pray  you,  with  the  indiscriminations  of  the  indiscriminating. 

All  of  which  proves  nothing.  A  person  who  tears  up  her  roses  to  eat 
or  to  handle,  who  saves  her  apples  to  smell  or  to  look  at,  who  breaks  up 
her  hair-pins  and  her  pencils  for  the  sensation  across  her  palms — such 
a  person,  cannot  hope  to  frove  anything  (especially  when  there  is  nothing 
to  prove.)  But,  even  so,  there  is  compensation  in  having  so  many  ways 
of  enjoying  one's  roses  and  apples  and  pencils. 

Ruth  George,  1910. 
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Tin  Soldiers 

PERHAPS  you  will  regard  this  story  as  unconvincing, — "not  suffi- 
ciently motivated"  is,  I  believe,  the  correct  literary  phrase; — but  pos- 
sibly not  half  our  actions  are  sufficiently  motivated.  That's  why 
most  tragedies  are  tragic, — because  the  catastrophe  is  so  seldom  justified. 
Othello  and  Jack  and  Jill  are  a  good  deal  alike  when  you  stop  to  think  of  it. 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  make  this  an  interesting  psychological  study 
in  instinct  and  heredity,  but  it  is  likely  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
had  much  to  do  with  the  case.  So  I  shall  tell  you  the  facts  just  as  they 
were,  and  what  Sue  said  about  the  matter — and  then  you  can  draw  your 
own  conclusions. 

General  Sir  Andrew  Lane,  Bart.,  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most 
intrepid,  iron-nerved  men  in  the  Great  Mutiny,  after  his  honourable  retire- 
ment, betook  himself  to  the  pretty  old  manor  in  Surrey  where  his  family 
had  lived  for  more  than  a  respectable  number  of  generations.  The  General 
used  to  claim  with  some  pride  that  the  Lanes  had  been  in  the  service  in 
unbroken  succession  since  the  reign  of  the  most  unhappy  Charles;  and  he 
took  the  keenest  satisfaction  in  the  careers  of  his  two  yoimger  sons,  one  of 
whom  was  in  South  Africa  with  Captain  Stuart,  and  the  other  just  about 
to  enter  Sandhurst. 

I  suppose  Jimmy  Lane  had  always  taken  the  idea  of  the  army  for  him- 
self as  a  matter  of  course,  as  all  his  own  people  did.  He  was  an  xmusually 
clever,  well  set  up  young  fellow  of  whom  everyone  expected  a  great  deal. 
Anyway,  he  was  just  going  up  for  his  examinations  when  the  news  came  of 
the  death  of  his  brother,  the  young  lieutenant,  during  a  skirmish  with  a 
handful  of  natives.  It  was  a  shock  for  all  the  family,  as  the  details  were 
rather  horrible;  but,  curiously  enough,  Jimmy  was  the  one  most  shaken  by 
it.  He  failed  his  examinations  completely.  He  could  not  have  done  worse, 
his  examiners  said.  The  family  thought  it  natural  on  the  whole,  in  view 
of  the  shock,  and  expected  him  to  try  the  following  year.  But  next  year, 
to  the  General's  amazement,  Jimmy  refused.  He  said  he  had  made  such 
a  mess  of  it,  there  was  no  use  trying  again;   he  would  read  for  the  Bar 
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instead.  He  clung  doggedly  to  this,  and  with  the  support  of  his  mother, 
who,  poor  soul,  must  have  been  glad,  won  his  point.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  came  to  America. 

An  old  friend  of  the  General's — the  General  had  friends  everywhere — 
John  Howland,  asked  young  Lane  to  come  live  with  him.  That  was  how 
Jimmy  happened  to  go  to  New  York.  There  were  four  children  in  the  How- 
land  family — Madge  and  Ethel  already  "out"  two  seasons.  Sue  then  at 
college,  and  Bobbins  not  quite  ten.  I  suppose  the  two  older  girls,  who  were 
pretty  and  knew  it  thoroughly  well,  must  have  enjoyed  the  advent  of  the 
Englishman;  for  Jimmy  was  nice  to  look  at  with  his  clear,  fresh  colour,  close- 
clipped,  brown  mustache,  good  forehead  and  eyes;  but  if  they  hoped  to 
work  his  subjection,  they  must  have  been  disappointed. 

Jimmy  threw  himself  into  his  legal  studies  with  the  greatest  energy 
and  spirit.  For  the  most  part,  he  spent  his  evenings  in  the  library  with 
John  Howland,  putting  swift,  keen  questions  which  delighted  the  older  man. 
He  made  splendid  progress. 

"You  are  not  afraid  of  work,  my  boy?"  said  Howland  on  one  occasion 
when  he  had  come  upon  Jimmy  well  after  midnight  still  grinding  at  his 
books.  And  Jimmy,  mechanically  gathering  a  pile  of  papers  together,  had 
echoed,  "No,  I'm  not  afraid  of — work." 

The  hours  when  he  was  not  working,  he  spent  always  with  Bobbins, 
whose  commands  he  obeyed  like  the  most  obliging  genie  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  This  was  all  very  well  until  Sue  came  home  for  the  holidays. 
Then  the  sudden  intimacy  which  sprang  up  between  Sue  and  Jimmy  as 
fellow  servitors  of  His  Majesty  the  King  Bobbins  called  forth  among  their 
acquaintances  some  good-natured  teasing  which  later  turned  to  gossip. 

The  three  of  them  had  been  perfectly  happy  and  self-satisfied  play- 
mates as  far  as  anyone  could  see,  for  about  two  weeks,  when,  without  the 

least  warning,  Jimmy  had  walked  out  of  the  house  to  enlist  in  the th 

regiment  of  volunteers  just  setting  out  for  Cuba.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  American  War — though  why  that  particularly  uninspiring  event 
should  stir  the  cool  blood  of  a  stolid  young  Englislnnan,  stamped  plainly 
with  the  ineffaceable  marks  of  British  ideals  and  traditions,  was  a  mystery. 

Of  course  people  said  the  obvious;  they  hinted  things  to  Sue  to  which 
she  replied,  with  not  a  little  emphasis,  that  she  had  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  matter;  whereupon  people  shook  their  heads  and  looked  at 
one  another. 
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Sue  had  hardly  gone  back  to  college  and  the  comments  died  away, 
when  the  episode  resolved  itself  into  the  third  act  of  a  quiet  tragedy.  Word 
came  to  the  Rowlands  of  the  sad  death  of  a  "James  Lane,  private;  shot 
before  Santiago."  What  this  heart-breaking  repetition  of  loss  must  have 
been  to  his  family  over  sea,  one  can  only  conjecture.  To  them,  of  course, — 
since  it  meant  the  useless,  cruel  sacrifice  of  a  splendid  English  youth  in 
what  they  looked  upon  as  a  sordid,  petty  American  squabble, — it  was  the 
more  hideous.  To  John  Howland,  who  had  loved  the  boy,  the  shock  was 
severe.  He  felt,  although  he  never  mentioned  it  to  Sue,  that  she  had  been 
responsible  for  the  hasty  action.  He  aged  very  quickly  in  the  next 
months. 

For  most  people  the  matter  finally  dropped;  even  the  allusions  in 
low  tones  at  dinner  or  at  a  tea,  to  that  "poor  yoimg  fellow" — became 
infrequent,  and  finally  ceased  altogether.  For  most  people,  I  say,  the 
matter  dropped;  but  I  could  not  help  considering  it  in  all  its  utter 
unreasonableness.  What  had  been  the  matter?  It  was  preposterous  from 
the  start.  Some  privileges  attach  to  favoured  old  bachelor  cousins;  so  one 
day  I  asked  Sue  about  it. 

Sue  was  cm-led  up  in  a  big  armchair  in  the  study,  fingering  absently  a 
dissipated  orchid  left  over  from  a  dance  the  night  before.  Orchids,  like 
dress-suits,  are  not  at  their  best  in  the  morning.  It  was  raining  that  day; 
and  you  know  just  how  dismal  Fifth  Avenue  looks  in  an  easterly  storm. 
I  was  smoking  at  the  window  and  couldn't  help  it. 

"Sue,"  I  blurted  out,  "what  did  make  that  brilliant,  misguided  lad 
enlist?" 

I  shot  it  out  without  warning  and  then  cursed  myself  for  a  brute. 

Sue  twisted  the  rubber-like  stem  of  the  orchid  between  her  fingers. 
"What  did?"  she  repeated  gravely.    "Why  Junmy  did." 

"You  mean?"  I  began. 

"Precisely,"  she  said,  "it  was  all  his  own  idea." 

"Sue!" 

"Well — I  can  only  tell  you  what  he  said,  Cousin  Jack." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"Well,''  she  said  again,  "you  see."  She  paused,  still  twisting  the 
stem  of  the  orchid.    Then  she  started  abruptly  with  a  question: — 

"Did  you  ever  play  tin  soldiers.  Cousin  Jack?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  I  replied  vaguely;  "it's  a  nice  game." 
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"Then  you  haven't,"  she  flashed  back  at  me,  "because  it  isn't 
exactly  a  game."    Whereupon  she  gave  me  this  amazing  narrative. 

She  had  come  down  from  college  to  see  their  new  guest  with  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity  and  some  prejudice  because  of  the  affair  of  Sandhurst. 
I  gathered  that  she  believed  it  was  a  case  of — what  do  the  French  call  it? — 
un  trac  epouvantable.  Sue  was  a  bit  hard  to  follow  here.  Anyway,  she 
had  foimd  him  the  sworn  servant  and  ally  of  Bobbins.  This,  she  confessed, 
made  her  a  little  jealous  at  first,  as  she  had  always  regarded  Bobbins 
as  her  special  property.  Apparently,  however,  they  had  compromised  by 
joining  forces — this  was  to  be  literally  the  way — in  the  playroom. 

The  playroom,  as  I  remember  it  regretfully  after  forty  years  of  com- 
mon places,  was  a  splendid,  long  room  running  the  width  of  the  house. 
When  you  had  pushed  aside  the  piano  and  the  indoor  croquet  set  and  the 
book-cases— well,  never  mind  that  now, — this  is  Sue's  story,  not  mine. 
It  seemed  that  one  day  Bobbins  had  called  upon  them  to  play  tin  soldiers. 
To  their — Sue's  and  Bobbins's — astonishment,  Jinuny  had  at  first  flatly 
refused,  where  before  he  had  evinced  a  beautiful  docility.  Later,  under 
pressure,  he  had  consented,  and  the  playroom  every  evening  had  become 
a  scene  of  carnage. 

"We  played  Waterloo,"  cried  Sue,  sitting  up  suddenly,  "and  the 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  and  Bunker  Hill — for  that,  you  see,  was  the 
only  battle  in  American  history  in  which  Jimmy  and  I  could  both  claim 
the  victory  without  hurting  each  other's  feelings.  But  our  favorite  was 
the  ridge  outside  Delhi  in  the  Mutiny,  when  we  had  to  make  every  shot 
tell." 

"Once,"  she  said,  breaking  off  with  a  half -smile — "once  mother  asked 
Bobbins  when  he  was  eating  his  supper,  what  he  had  been  doing  to  get  so 
hot;  and  he  said  with  perfect  seriousness, 

"  'Giving  them  Hell  in  Delhi. ' 

"Jimmy  had  to  apologize  to  mother  about  that." 

She  stopped  and  then  went  on  hastily.  "Well!  Oh  we  did  get  awfully 
worked  up!  Toy  cannon  are  not  so  easy  to  aim  as  you  might  think. 
Bobbins  and  I  used  to  get  so  excited  we  nearly  cried — " 

"And  Jimmy?"     I  asked. 

"Jimmy  got  to  be  an  awfully  good  shot,"  Sue  replied  without  looking 
at  me.  She  came  to  a  full  stop  with  this,  and  letting  the  orchid  fall  to  the 
floor,  she  dropped  her  chin  in  her  hands. 
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"And  then?"     I  said. 

"Then,"  she  repeated,  "he  enlisted;  and  when  I  asked  him,  he  said — " 

"What?" 

"  You'll  think  this  is  queer.  Cousin  Jack,  but  it  is  the  truth.  He  said 
it  was  bad  enough  feeling  cold  and  hollow  six  days  in  the  week,  but  it  made 
him  jolly  sick  to  feel  that  way  on  Sundays  when  he  wore  a  frock  coat  and 
went  to  church  hke  a  man;  he  wouldn't  have  minded  it  once  or  twice,  he 
said,  but  there  would  be  fifty-two  Sundays  every  year  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.— That  was  all." 

"Do  you  suppose — are  you  saying — do  you  mean  to  say,"  I  began, 
"that  he  had  funked  it — the — " 

Sue  turned  around  so  as  to  face  me.  "Well,  yes,"  she  said,  "if  you 
want  to  put  it  that  way — I  suppose  he  had  funked  it,  Cousin  Jack.  Funny, 
wasn't  it?" 

"Funny!"     I  said  helplessly.     "Great  Scott!" 

Neither  of  us  thought  to  pick  up  the  orchid. 

A.  G.  H.,  1913. 
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Bernart  de  Ventadour 

BERNART  DE  VENTADOUR  may  be  considered  as  representative 
of  a  class  about  which  there  is  very  little  general  information  of  any 
accuracy.  Much,  to  be  sure,  is  said  about  the  troubadour  poet; 
we  learned  in  some  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Frangaise  that  he  lived  in 
the  south  of  France  and  wrote  love-poems  in  the  langue  d'oc;  we  have  a 
vague  memory  of  Blondel  singing  under  imprisoned  Richard's  window; 
one  of  the  favourite  "songs  of  sentiment"  sixty  years  ago  was 

"Gaily  the  troubadour 
Touched  his  guitar 
As  he  was  hastening 

Home  from  the  war. 
'Singing  from   Palestine, 

Hither  I  come! 
Lady-love,  lady-love. 
Welcome  me  home.'" 

And  to-day,  through  Rostand,  the  general  public  often  has  on  its  lips 
the  names  of  Geoffroy  Rudel  and  La  Princesse  Lointaine.  Beyond  these 
hap-hazard  associations,  however,  we  have  as  a  rule,  little  exact  knowledge 
of  the  troubadoiu-  poems.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  brush  away  some  of  this 
romantic  imcertainty  by  means  of  some  quotations  from  Bernart  de  Venta- 
dour, who,  as  we  have  said,  is  fairly  typical  of  his  class. 

Uc  de  Saint  Cyr,  the  Johnson  of  the  troubadours,  gives  the  following 
accoimt  of  Bernart's  life: 

"Bernart  de  Ventadour  was  of  Limousin,  of  the  castle  of  Ventadour. 
He  was  a  man  of  low  birth,  son  of  a  servant  of  the  castle  who  heated  the 
oven  to  bake  the  bread.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  and  clever;  and  well 
understood  the  art  of  singing,  and  how  to  be  a  troubadour;  and  was  cour- 
teous and  learned.  The  viscoimt  of  Ventadour,  his  lord,  found  great 
pleasure  in  him  and  in  his  singing,  and  honoured  him  greatly.     The  vis- 
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count  also  had  a  wife,  a  most  courteous  and  gay  lady,  who  delighted  greatly 
in  the  songs  of  Bernart  about  her;  and  she  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  he 
with  the  lady;  so  that  he  made  his  vers  and  his  chansons  in  her  honour,  and 
about  the  love  which  he  had  for  her,  and  about  her  worth.  Their  love 
lasted  for  a  long  time  without  being  noticed  by  the  viscount  or  by  others; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  viscount's  attention,  he  became  hostile  toward 
Bernart.  And  the  lady  gave  Bernart  permission  to  go  away,  and  he  went 
far  from  the  neighbourhood  and  joined  himself  to  the  court  of  the  duchess 
of  Normandy  who  was  young,  and  of  great  worth,  and  loved  for  her  excel- 
lence and  honour;  and  she  dehghted  very  much  in  the  chansons  of  Bernart 
about  her.  *  *  *  Por  a  long  time  he  remained  in  her  court  and  was 
in  love  with  her,  and  she  with  him.  And  he  remained  with  her  until  King 
Henry  of  England  took  her  to  wife,  and  took  her  away  from  Normandy. 
Bernart  remained  there  sad  and  grieving  for  her,  and  came  afterwards  to 
the  good  count  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and  he  stayed  at  his  court  until 
the  count  died.  And  Bernart  out  of  grief  for  him,  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  Dalon;  and  there  ended  his  days.  And  the  count  Ebles  de  Ventadour, 
who  was  the  son  of  the  viscountess  whom  Bernart  had  loved,  told  to  me, 
Uc  de  Saint  Cyr,  what  I  have  just  written  concerning  Bernart." 

This  account  is  interesting,  not  only  as  it  concerns  Bernart,  but  in 
the  new  light  it  casts  on  the  character  of  bowl-and-dagger  Eleanor.  It 
indicates  that  the  inspiration  for  Bernart's  love-poems  came  directly  from 
his  life.  He  has  been  called  the  most  passionate  of  Provengal  poets.  In 
the  quotations  that  follow,  the  original  Provencal  is  given,  and  a  literal 
translation,  merely  as  a  key  to  the  sense,  with  no  literary  pretensions 
whatever,  in  the  hope  that  the  reader  will  be  tinned  from  it  to  the  beauti- 
ful original.  In  the  following  may  be  seen  the  general  characteristics  of 
Bernart's  lyrics. 

"Quant  erba  vertz  e  fuelh  par 
E'l  flor  brotonon  per  verjan, 
E'l  rossinhols  autet  e  clar 
Leva  sa  votz  e  mov  son  chan 
Joy  ai  de  luy,  e  joy  ai  de  la  flor; 
Joy  ai  de  me,  e  de  mi  dons  maior. 
Vas  tolas  partz  sui  de  joy  claus  e  sinks 
Mes  ilh  es  joys  que  totz  les  autres  vens." 
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"When  the  green  grass  and  leaves  appear 
And  flowers  grow  bright  in  the  gardens 
And  the  nightingale,  loud  and  clear, 
Raises  his  voice  and  sings  his  song, 
I  have  joy  in  him,  joy  in  the  flowers, 
Joy  in  myself,  and  more  in  my  lady. 
On  every  side  I  am  shut  in  and  surrounded  by  joy 
But  she  is  a  joy  that  conquers  all  the  others." 

The  joyous  tone,  the  interest  in  Love  and  the  Springtime  may,  of  course, 
be  only  the  conventional  devices  of  the  happy  lover;  yet  often  in  the  turn- 
ing of  the  phrases  there  is  a  certain  simplicity,  freshness,  and  originality 
that  make  the  feeling  seem  sincere,  though  it  may  not  be  so — the  sort  of 
effect  that  Burns  obtains  by  the  same  means  in  his  songs.    For  instance: 

"  Vostr'om  sui  juiratz  et  plevitz, 
E  vostres  m'er  adesenans. 
E  vos  etz  lo  mens  jais  premiers, 
E  si  seretz  vos  lo  derriers 
Tan  quand  la  vida  m'er  durans." 

"I  am  your  man,  sworn  and  plighted, 
And  shall  be  yours  forever. 
And  you  are  the  first  of  my  joys. 
And  shall  also  be  the  last 
As  long  as  my  life  shall  endure." 


and  again: 


"Quan  vey   I'alauzeta  mover 
De  joy  ses  alas  contra  'I  rai, 
Que  s'oblida  e  s  laissa  cazer 
Per  la  doussor  qu'al  cor  li'n  vai; 
Atlas!  qual  enveia  m'en  ve 
Cui  qu'ieu  ne  veia  jauzion! 
Meraveillas   m'ai   quar   desse 
Lo  cor  de  dezirier  no  m,  fon." 
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"When  I  see  the  lark  fluttering 
His  wings  for  joy  in  the  sunlight, 
How  he  forgets  himself  and  allows  himself  to  fall 
Through  the  delight  which  comes  to  his  heart; 
Alas!  what  desire  comes  to  me 
When  I  see  him  thus  rejoice! 
I  marvel  that  in  beholding 
My  heart  does  not  break  with  longing." 

Bemart  frequently  suggests  Donne  or  Propertius  in  the  way  in  which 
he  dwells  on  the  metaphysical  or  the  strange  side  of  love.  These  lines 
might  serve  almost  as  a  model  for  "Absence,  hear  thou  my  protestation. " 

"They  who  believe  me  far  away 
Know  not  how  my  spirit 
Has  easy  access  to  her; 
Although  the  body  be  far  away, 
Know  that  the  best  of  messengers 
That  I  have  for  her  are  my  thoughts 
Which  recall  to  me  her  glorious  glances." 

And  in  the  same  strain  are  these: 

"Domna,  si  no  us  vezon  mei  huelh 
Be  sapchatz  que  mon  cor  vos  ve;" 

"  Lady,  if  my  eyes  see  thee  not 
Be  sure  that  my  heart  beholds  thee;" 

He  is  as  intensely  subjective  as  Catullus  or  Dante  in  his  attitude 
toward  love: 

"Quant  ieu  la  vey,  be  m'es  parven 
Als  huels,  al  vis,  a  la  color 
Qu'eissamen  trembli  de  paor 
Cum  fa  la  fuelha  contra'l  ven: 
Non  ai  de  sen  per  un  efan, 
Aissi  sui  d'amor  enirepres; 
Et  d'ome  qu'es  aissi  conques 
Pot  dompna  aver  almosna  gran." 
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"When  I  behold  her,  it  is  evident 
From  my  eyes,  my  countenance,  and  my  colour. 
That  I  tremble  with  fear 
As  the  leaf  does  in  the  wind; 
I  have  not  the  sense  of  a  child 
I  am  so  overcome  with  love. 
And  for  a  man  who  is  thus  overpowered 
A  lady  should  have  great  compassion." 

This  reminds  one  strongly  of  the 

"nam  simul  te, 
Lesbia,  aspexi,  nihil  est  super  mi 
vocis  in  ore-'' 
of  Catullus,  and  Dante's 

"No  sooner  do  I  lift  mine  eyes  to  look 
Than  the  blood  seems  as  shaken  from  my  heart. 
And  all  my  pulses  beat  at  once  and  stop." 

Bernart's  poems  are  filled  with  similar  descriptions,  only  one  more 
of  which  we  can  give  here. 

"Mas  pero  tan  mi  plai, 
Quan   de   lieys  me   sove, 
Que,  qui  m  crida  ni  m  brai, 
Eu   non   aug  nulha   re: 
Tan    dousamen    m'atrai 
La  bella  'I  cor  a  se 
Qv£  tals  ditz  qu'ieu  sui  sai, 
E  so  cuic,  e  so  ere, 
Ges  de  sos  huelhs  no  m  ve. 

"But  nevertheless,  it  so  delights  me, 
-When  of  her  I  meditate, 

That,  though  they  cry  and  shout  to  me, 

I    hear   nothing   at   all: 

So   sweetly   the   beautiful   one 

Draws  my  heart  to  herself 

That  though  they  say  that  I  am  present 

I  believe  and  am  convinced 

That  I  am  imseen  by  their  eyes." 
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His  interest  is  not  altogether  subjective  and  metaphysical.  He  takes 
keen  delight  in  his  lady's  beauty: 

"El  dous  esguar,  e  lo  clar  vis 
E  la  bella  boca  rizens." 

"Her  sweet  glance,  and  clear  countenance 
And  beautiful  laughing  mouth." 
She  is 

"Blanc'  e  fresc'  atretal 
Cum  par  neus  a  Nadal." 

"White  and  fresh 
As  snow  at  Christmas." 

When  most  passionate,  Bernart  reminds  one  strongly  of  Swinburne, 
with  "kisses  that  scar  her  mouth."  Many  of  his  poems,  however,  are 
more  ingenious  and  conceited  than  emotional;  but  the  familiar  devices 
are  so  charmingly  expressed  that  they  make  pleasant  reading. 

He  is  the  prisoner  of  love,  and  says: 

"E  las  careers  ont  ilh  m'a  mes 
No  pot  claus  obrir  mas  merces 
E  de  merce  no  i  trob  nien." 

"And  the  prisons  where  she  has  placed  me 
No  key  can  unlock  but  Mercy, 
And  of  Mercy  I  can  discover  naught." 

Again,  in  strictly  conventional  manner  he  says 
"Mas  ab  un  dous  baizar  m'aucis." 
"But  she  slew  me  with  a  kiss." 

He  implores  her 

"Mas  juntas,  ab  cap  cle" 

"Hands  folded,  with  bowed  head" 
to  have  mercy  on  her  true  lover,  but  if  she  kills  him  he  will  not  complain. 
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This  reminds  us  of  Ben  Jonson's  "rosy  wreath:" 

"Quan  la  doss'  aura  venta 
Deves  vostre  pais 
M'es  veiaire  qu'ieu  senta 
Odor  de  paradis." 

"When  the  sweet  winds  blow 
From  your  coimtry 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  smell 
Odors  of  Paradise." 

Her  eyes  are  mirrors  where  he  loses  himself  in  gazing  as  did 

"Lo  bel  Narcezis  en  lo  fons" 

"The  beautiful  Narcissus  in  the  foimtain." 

Occasionally  he  loses  patience  with  the  women: 

"To  serve  without  reward 
And  wait  like  a  stupid  Breton 
Makes  a  groom  of  a  lord." 

and  his  idea  of  woman's  intellectual  capacity  is  not  exalted. 

"He  is  a    fool  who  argues  with  a  woman 
Whether  he  or  she  loses  in  the  contest." 

But  in  general,  however,  his  tone  is  like  that  of  the  following: 

"  Tot  I'aur  del  mon,  et  tot  I'argen 
Hi   volgr'aver  da,   s'ieu   I'agues 
Sol  que  ma  dona  conogvss 
Aessi  cum  ieu  I' am  finamen." 

"All  the  gold  in  the  world,  and  all  the  silver 
I  would  give  gladly,  if  I  had  it. 
If  only  my  lady  might  know 
How  perfectly  I  love  her." 

Bernart  de  Ventadour  in  his  descriptions  of  nature  does  not  employ 
the  pathetic  fallacy,  as  so  many  subjective  poets  do;  he  does  not  see  his  own 
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feelings  reflected  in  the  universe,  yet  the  aspect  of  nature  always  suggests 
to  him  a  comparison  with  his  own  moods. 

"Quart  par  la  flors  josta  'I  vert  fuelh, 
E  vei  lo  temps  clar  e  sere 
E'l  dous  chans  dels  auzels  per  bruelh 
M'adoussa  lo  cor  e  on  reve 
Pois  I'auzel  chanton  a  lur  for 
leu  qu'ai  plus  de  joy  en  mon  cor, 
Deg  ben  chantar,  car  tug  li  mei  jornal 
Son  joy  e  chan,  qu'ieu  no  m  pens  de  ren  al." 

"When  the  flowers  appear  among  the  green  leaves 
And  I  see  the  weather  clear  and  shining, 
And  the  sweet  song  of  the  birds  in  the  woods 
Brings  sweetness  to  my  heart  and  reanimates  me. 
When  the  birds  sing  thus  in  their  way, 
I  who  have  more  joy  in  my  heart 
Ought  certainly  to  sing,  for  all  my  days 
Are  joy  and  a  song,  so  that  I  think  of  nothing  else." 

and  again: 

"When  I  see  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees  no  one  should  think  me 
sorry,  because  it  ought  to  please  me  very  much;  do  not  think  that  I  wish 
to  see  flowers  or  leaves  since  she  is  haughty  to  me  whom  I  desire  most." 

and  again: 

Lo  gens  temps  de  pascor 
Ab   la  fresca  verdor 
Nos  adui  fuelh  e  flor 
De    diversa    color: 
Per  que  tug  amador 
Son   guay    e    cantador 
Mas  ieu,  que  plang  e  plor 
Cui  jois  non  a  sabor. 

"The  sweet  time  of  spring 
With  its  fresh  verdure 
Brings  to  us  leaves  and  flowers 
Of  divers  colours, 
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Wherefore  each  lover 
Is   gay,   and  every  singer 
But  I,  who  weep  and  mourn 
Because  I  know  not  joy." 

The  stanza  that  follows,  it  seems  to  me,  is  most  beautiful  of  all  his 
poems  both  for  the  phrasing,  and  the  imaginative  quality. 

Tant  ai  mon  cor  plen  de  joia 

Tot  me  desnatura, 
Flors  blanca,  vermelh  'e  bloia 

Me  sembla  freidura 
Qu'ab  lo  vent  et  ab  la  plueia 

Me  creis  m'aventura 
Tant  ai  al  cor  d'amor 
De  joi  et  de  doussor, 
Per  que'l  gel  me  sembla  Jlor 

E  la  neus  verdura." 

"My  heart  is  so  full  of  joy 

It  quite  changes  my  nature, 
Snow  and  ice  seem  to  me 

White,  vermilion  and  blue  flowers. 
My  joy  increases 

With  the  wind  and  the  rain; 
So  much  love  have  I  in  my  heart, 
So  much  joy  and  gladness, 
The  ice  seems  flowers  to  me 

And  the  snow  verdure." 

Bernart  de  Ventadour  writes  with  unusually  vivid  feeling  and  charm- 
ing expression.  No  matter  how  one  pronounces  Provengal,  his  poems 
please  the  ear  by  the  music  of  the  diction  as  they  do  the  eye  by  the 
variety  of  stanzaic  forms.  In  reading  his  poems  for  the  first  time  one 
delights  not  only  in  Bernart  himself,  but  in  the  thought  that  he  is  only 
one  of  a  great  company  of  lyrists,  some  of  whom  have  left  poems  even 
more  charming  than  any  of  his — "but  that  is  another  story." 

Frances  Hunter,  1912. 
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With  Clock  and  Calendar 

BY  the  wintry  light  of  Orion  and  the  Pleiades,  and  the  dulled  flame  of 
the  evening  fire  one  puts  off  the  idle  and  easy  allegiance  of  the  day, 
and  assumes  more  serious  loyalties.  For  twentieth-century  epi- 
grams then  lose  their  sparkle,  pragmatism  appears  strangely  hard  and  cold, 
and  the  very  dramatists,  who  flattered  one's  glib  pessimism  concerning  Free 
Will  and  the  natural  propensities  of  himaan  nature  take  on  a  tone  of 
decadence.  Ceasing  to  be  contemporary  one  grows  mediaeval;  and  in 
such  mood, — when  predilection  for  alchemy  and  astrology  reasserts  itself, 
when  the  architecture  of  one's  meditations  is  gothic,  and  one's  philosophic 
sjTupathies  pre-Renaissance,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  brings  one  inevitably 
under  his  dominion.  Sedulously  one  may  guard  oneself,  while  the  sim 
shines,  from  musings  upon  the  brevity  of  life,  and  may  banish  the  morbid 
charm  of  ftmeral  urns — assuming  the  while  a  querulous  tone  on  the  passage 
of  time  or  a  nonchalant  epicureanism.  Yet  when  the  midnight  lamp 
flickers,  and  the  wind  takes  on  its  larger  rhji;hms,  these  precautions  are 
shamed.  Fortified  till  evening  by  a  sensible  Kantian  view  of  Time,  it  is 
easy  to  discourage  certain  bits  of  curious  speculation  on  that  subject; 
but  under  the  spell  of  the  Religio  Medici  one  becomes  fanciful.  "Who  can 
speak  of  eternity  without  a  soloecism,  or  think  thereof  without  an  extasie? 
Time  we  may  comprehend;  'tis  but  five  days  elder  than  ourselves  and  hath 
the  same  Horoscope  with  the  world."  Such  metaphysic  doth  free  the 
wings  of  the  imagination. 

In  the  dim  room  with  the  waning  fire  and  the  outlook  on  the  night  we 
possess,  besides  a  store  of  books,  a  clock  and  calendar.  The  calendar  is 
a  curious  one — very  ample  with  turned  leaves  that  mark  some  years  before 
the  date  of  our  own  birth,  and  anticipating  more  days  than  lie  within  the 
span  of  life.  The  thing  is  white,  spotted  with  figures,  and,  like  the  clock, 
expressionless.  A  human  coxmtenance  may  lack  expression,  or  a  picture 
may,  or  an  image,  but  never  was  it  given  to  anything  to  look  like  this — 
to  be  expressionless  to  the  point  of  idiocy,  to  be  a  void,  a  blank,  a  terrible 
face  without  a  spirit  behind  it,  a  sphinx  lacking  its  profundity,  a  Chinese 
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idol  become  malevolent.  For  this  is  blankness  refined  into  malignancy, 
blankness  that  comes  not  from  ignorance  of  all  things  but  from  supreme 
knowledge — an  incarnation  of  horrible  comprehension  masked  by  imbecil- 
ity. Yet  we  cherish  these  recorders  of  our  mortality,  we  tend  them,  fiendish 
consimniers  of  life  though  they  be.  We  sit  in  their  presence  and  smile, 
frozen  by  their  glittering  eye;  we  pretend  we  do  not  mind, — though  one  of 
them  in  its  whiteness  is  still  as  the  grave,  and  the  other  clamours  eternally. 
In  such  society,  when  the  hum  of  the  world  grows  faint  and  the  stars 
career  to  the  west,  what  wonder  that  we  revert  to  temporalities? 

We  begin  by  indulging  in  a  little  madness,  harmonious  with  the  hour 
and  the  hypnotic  minor  cadences  of  seventeenth-century  prose.  Time, 
which  we  never  could  heartily  renotmce,  even  in  our  most  ardent  periods 
of  subjective  idealism,  now  suggests  itself  as  a  toy,  to  be  handled,  apostro- 
phized, fondled,  as  a  poet  seizes  upon  abstractions  and  turns  them  into 
things  of  flesh  and  blood.  For  the  moment,  indeed,  we  believe  ourselves 
poets.  We  will  sing,  praise,  seize  upon  that  beautiful  circling  track  of 
time  over  which  we  are  forever  gliding.  We  will  note  its  colours  and  its 
curves  and  search  for  its  source  and  its  issue.  We  will  discover  why, 
though  each  week  we  traverse  the  same  course,  and  the  circuit  of  each 
successive  year  brings  us  back  to  the  original  starting-place,  it  is  forever 
forward  that  we  are  dragged — round  and  roimd,  yet  always  progressively, 
on  a  mad  stupendous  quickening  toboggan-slide  down  the  hill  of  the  years 
over  which  we  shall  not  return.  We  will  seek  why  the  severe  steps  of  the 
little  block  of  time  we  call  a  week  are  all  differently  coloured — Wednesday 
so  shimmeringly  gray,  Saturday  so  purely  yellow,  Tuesday  of  such  clear, 
deep — ocean  green.  How,  if  time  is  a  form  of  thought,  a  pigment  of  the 
brain,  can  it  be  so  distinct  before  our  eyes,  actual  as  the  earth?  Certainly 
we  can  see  quite  clearly  the  long,  colourless,  upper  stretch  that  extends 
from  the  bend  at  January  to  the  warm  glow  of  April.  We  can  even  leave 
it  for  a  moment,  just  as  a  test,  and  slip  joyously  around  the  large  curve 
of  June  into  the  dazzling  yellow  plain  of  summer,  or  taking  the  turn  that 
ends  September  glide  over  the  other  curve  from  autumn  into  ^vinter  again. 
We  can  pass  backwards,  rung  by  rung  down  the  steep  ladder  of  the  cen- 
turies to  the  year  One  at  its  foot,  and  looking  fearfully  to  the  right  hand  see 
along  the  way  where  the  ages  lie  dead — a  dim  series  of  stupendous  sepul- 
chres. The  question  of  our  childhood  springs  to  our  lips.  If  we  took  that 
turn  to  the  right  and  travelled  on  to  the  edge  of  the  world,  and  over  the 
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gulf  to  the  outermost  star,  would  we  see  time  end,  there  where  the  void 
begins?    And  what  would  eternity  be? 

The  calendar  on  the  wall  rustles  in  the  night  air,  and  our  excursions 
are  brought  back  to  the  quiet  room.  What  a  curious  instrument  that 
calendar  is,  to  be  sure — a  bit  of  preserved  Time,  its  concentrated  essence, 
bottled,  labelled,  predigested — and  imdiminishable  as  the  sand  of  an 
hour-glass.  For  whatever  ceases  to  be  Future  instantly  becomes  Past, 
and  the  weight  of  minutes  is  unchanged.  A  curious  thing — at  once  a 
mummy  and  a  seed,  a  tomb  and  a  great  forecast.  Into  these  few  pages 
is  compressed  the  life  of  a  century,  its  dead  hours  and  yet  unborn  events. 
A  homily,  a  history,  a  tongueless  poem — more  eloquence  languishes  here 
than  is  crammed  into  the  shelves  of  an  entire  library.  Yet  its  unedited 
philosophies  lie  neglected,  its  offscourings  of  knowledge  moulder  and 
crumble  away.  We  who  might  learn  wisdom  from  its  mute  communings 
with  life  and  death  doze  in  our  chair  or  speculate  dully  on  vicissitude. 
Run  your  finger  back  over  that  inscrutable  procession  of  figures  and  stop- 
ping at  some  prenatal  date  say  "Here  I  am  not  yet."  Then  move  on  to 
the  concluding  column,  past  the  farthest  possible  fringe  of  your  years, 
and  once  more  exclaim,  "Here  I  have  ceased  to  be!"  Madness,  this! 
For  we  are  still  in  our  place,  sitting  secure  and  calm,  not  one  whit  less 
real,  or  in  more  immediate  peril  of  dissolution.  Can  we  have  touched, 
an  instant  ago,  as  our  hand  smoothed  out  the  years,  unknowing  and 
unshaken,  the  very  hour  of  our  own  funeral?  or  have  brushed  carelessly 
by  the  destined  ecstasies  of  a  lifetime  and  its  buried  griefs?  Incongruous 
that  an  inert  thing  should  be  so  knowing,  we  so  blinded;  diabolical  that  it 
should  keep  its  knowledge  to  itself — a  monument  of  Discretion,  finger  on  lip, 
a  laugh  in  its  throat  and  a  strangled  tear  on  its  cheek.  Of  such  blended 
allurement  and  evasion,  withdrawal  and  advance,  is  compoimded  our  idea 
of  temptation.  From  similar  trifling  may  many  a  Faustlike  bargain  have 
come.  A  pigmy's  battering  of  a  mountain,  a  mole's  reproaches  of  the 
solar  system  would  be  little  different  from  this  impotent  arraignment  of 
the  Sibylline  page.  And  should  we  rend  apart  the  mocking  leaves,  shred 
them  fine  and  scatter  them  to  the  wind,  the  fragments  would  still  stare, 
one  in  its  speechlessness  proclaiming  "I  am  a  fraction  of  that  day  on  which 
you  lost  what  you  loved  best,"  another,  "I  am  the  hour  you  have  been 
awaiting  all  your  life."  Brutality  makes  no  impression  upon  minutes. 
You  cannot  dismember  Time. 
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The  irony  of  silence  is  changed  to  that  of  sound:  with  dull  clang  the 
clock  rings  twelve  strokes  for  midnight,  and  we  become  suddenly  aware  of 
its  grim  presence.  Of  what  concern  to  you,  oh  white-faced  spectre  on  the 
wall,  is  the  passing  of  another  day?  By  what  authority  do  you  rattle  at 
the  turning  of  an  hour?  Why  do  you  forever  croon  to  yourself,  and 
what  is  the  burden  of  your  soliloquy?  Of  all  the  world,  you  are  the  one 
unresting  watcher — a  wheezing  sentinel,  garrulous  of  unwelcome  news,  a 
custodian  of  moments,  a  mocldng  bell-ringer  of  time.  What  thoughts  are 
yours  as  you  hang  there,  sleepless  and  unforgetting,  a  death's  head  become 
animate?  Do  you  take  malignant  pleasure  in  your  strange  office?  Yours 
is  no  fit  tolling  for  obituaries  so  august  as  those  of  the  Hours.  We  antici- 
pate thunders  and  hear  only  the  voice  of  metal  and  a  clash  of  wheels,  we 
hearken  for  tumults,  and  there  succeeds  only  a  feeble  ticking.  These 
slender  pointers  of  steel  seem  frail  to  bear  the  weight  of  ages — a  millennium 
pushes  them  forward,  another  holds  them  back,  and  they  quiver  in  the 
balance,  yet  remain  unshattered.  This  circle  is  small  to  be  the  arena  of 
great  happenings — these  figures  seem  close  together  when  we  consider  that 
across  them  crawls  the  indicator  of  the  centuries. 

From  the  ashes  of  our  fire  comes  only  the  last  dull  gleam  by  which 
drowsy  meditations  thrive.  Sleep  is  laying  its  hand  upon  us.  The  very 
books  in  their  shelves  seem  to  slumber,  and  the  oil  of  our  lamp  is  quite 
burned  out.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  weary.  Thought  is  sweet  as  it  halts  at 
the  threshold  of  oblivion.  The  clock  breathes  gently  in  the  stillness;  the 
calendar  looks  not  unkindly  out  of  the  shadow,  maybe  they  are  not  ill- 
disposed  toward  us  after  all.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  man  to  relax  at  the 
coming  of  night;  these  are  merely  of  another  constitution.  We  leave 
tasks  unfinished,  we  pursue  not  every  speculation  to  its  close.  These  are 
engaged  in  labours  which  admit  of  no  respite,  and  they  never  murmur, 
only  pursue  them  steadfastly.  Perhaps  the  wasting  of  the  hours  brings 
to  them  no  sorrow  because  they  have  not  leisure  for  regret. 

Helen  Huss  Parkhurst,  1911. 
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Winter  Song 

So  long  as  the  snow  lies  on  the  hill, 
And  wind  roars  through  the  trees; 
And  the  world  is  white, 
And  sparkling  bright. 
And  foaming  rivers  freeze; 
So  long  as  skates  on  the  pond  below 

Send  up  their  silver  ring, 
And  cutting  air  makes  faces  glow, 
What  do  I  care  for  Spring? 

So  long  as  the  logs  are  piled  up  high, 
And  windows  shake  •nath  sleet ; 
And  I  have  a  book 
In  the  chimney-nook. 
And  toast  my  out-stretched  feet; 
So  long  as  I,  with  drowsy  eyes. 

Can  watch  the  flames  that  sing, 
And  count  the  spark-flights  as  they  rise, 
Why — What  do  I  care  for  Spring? 

Nancy  Cabot,  1914. 
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Determinism 

To  JOHN  MILLER,  young,  enthusiastic,   ambitious,  with  all  the 
world  before  him,  that  queer  mysterious  boyhood  of  his  seemed  so 

very  far  away  and  so  unreal  now,  that  it  was  not  such  an  effort  as 
he  had  expected  it  to  be,  not  to  be  able  to  mention  it  to  anyone.  His 
reticence  was  not  due  to  any  secretive  instinct  of  his  own;  personally,  he 
saw  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  it;  in  fact,  he  was  rather  proud  of  it — it 
was  so  different  from  the  general  run  of  things.  When  his  fellow  appren- 
tices, in  their  half-homesick  moods,  would  relate  happenings  of  their  early 
youth,  he  would  have  loved  to  join  in,  for  he  knew  that  his  early  experi- 
ences were  vastly  more  interesting  than  theirs.  His  had  all  the  charm  of 
the  unusual,  that  had  seemed  so  natural  to  his  matter-of-fact  boyhood,  and 
of  the  really  peculiar  situation  which  he  was  just  beginning  to  see,  now 
that  he  was  completely  separated  from  it. 

It  was  that  parting  injunction  from  his  father  that  kept  him  silent, — 
an  injunction  which  appeared  to  him  the  more  absurd  the  more  he  thought 
about  it,  but  which  he  would  not  have  disregarded  for  the  world,  simply 
because  it  was  one  of  the  last  requests  that  his  father  had  made  on  the  night 
of  that  memorable  parting  four  years  before. 

It  was  one  night  during  graduation  week.  He  had  not  seen  his  father 
since  the  day  he  entered  college;  he  had  always  been,  rather  to  his  surprise, 
well  supplied  with  money,  but  had  never  had  more  than  a  short  business 
note  from  the  sender,  of  whose  whereabouts  he  knew  nothing.  Then  that 
night  he  had  suddenly  appeared  and  had  spent  hours  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room.  The  boy  had  hoped  at  first  to  get  some  information  as  to  his 
own  identity  and  station  in  life,  which  he  had  just  begun  to  realise  was 
more  or  less  desirable;  but  as  the  evening  wore  on  and  his  father  raged  on 
against  God  and  the  universe  in  his  same  old  incoherent  German  fashion, 
he  had  only  caught  snatches  of  what  was  desired  of  him  in  the  future  and 
gleaned  nothing  of  his  own  and  his  father's  antecedents.  Before  leaving, 
however,  his  father  had  made  clear  to  him  what  he  wanted  him  to  do  for 
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the  future.  He  was  to  go  to  Berkeley  and  become  a  railroad  apprentice 
there — a  course  of  training  that  would  put  him  in  line  for  an  official  of  the 
road — and  his  father  gave  him  to  understand  that  the  position  he  was  to 
aim  at  was  not  of  the  lowliest.  Then  he  was  to  meet  people  and  go  out 
among  them,  and  he  was  to  have  a  bank  account  that  would  permit  him 
to  keep  up  appearances  in  a  company,  "to  which  he  belonged  by  rights," 
as  the  older  man  put  it.  The  point  most  emphasised,  however,  was  that 
under  no  conditions  or  circumstances  was  he  to  mention  the  truth  about 
his  early  life;  he  was  to  regard  himself  as  homeless,  his  parents  as  long 
since  dead; — and  with  his  own  merits  to  stand  on  and  no  antecedents  to 
hamper  him,  he  ought  surelj'  to  succeed.  There  had  been  something 
more,  however,  which,  like  most  of  his  father's  sayings,  the  boy  could  no 
more  understand  than  he  could  forget  it;  the  words  seemed  to  have  burned 
themselves  into  his  brain.  Just  before  his  father  departed  as  abruptly 
as  he  had  appeared,  he  put  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  and  looking 
him  straight  in  the  eyes,  he  said:  "And,  Boy,  if  ever  the  world  goes  black 
before  your  eyes,  if  ever  hope  and  love  and  happiness  seem  dead,  go  kill 
yom'self.  Don't  be  a  coward  as  I  have  been.  Remember  that  fate  is 
implacable  and  the  gods  are  only  making  sport." 

That  was  the  last  that  John  Miller  had  seen  of  the  only  relation  he 
had  ever  known  or  heard  of,  and,  as  he  was  young  and  enthusiastic  and 
ambitious,  he  did  what  he  had  been  told  to  do, — went  to  work  with  a  zest 
that  promised  well  for  the  success  of  his  future,  and  gradually  ceased  to 
concern  himself  with  what  he  did  not  know  and  could  not  find  out. 

But  the  disconcerting  part  about  the  whole  matter  was  that  he  really 
could  not  absolutely  forget  that  boyhood  of  his,  however  much  he  might 
desire  it  for  the  peace  of  his  mind,  simply  because  it  was  at  Berkeley  that 
he  had  lived  every  minute  of  his  life,  from  his  earliest  memory  to  his  col- 
lege days.  To  carry  out  his  father's  instructions  he  let  it  be  understood, 
when  necessary,  that  he  came  from  a  more  eastern  city,  when  all  the  while 
it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  not  a  street  or  a  house  in  all  Berkeley  that 
had  not  some  association  for  him.  As  a  boy  he  had  roamed  the  streets 
incessantly  all  day  long  while  his  father  was  at  work  in  the  shops,  and  he 
had  hung  over  the  bridges,  watching  the  trains  shoot  past  beneath  him  and 
the  locomotives  steam  lazily  up  and  down  the  yards.  The  smoke  and 
cinders  had  begrimed  his  face  and  his  clothes,  but  the  whistlings  and  shriek- 
ings  had  been  as  music  in  his  ear,  and  the  myriad  lights  along  the  gleaming 
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tracks  seemed  more  wonderful  and  mysterious  than  any  fairyland  he  had 
ever  read  about.  It  was  all  as  familiar  to  him  now,  all  these  places  of 
early  associations,  that  at  times  he  could  hardly  forbear  talking  about 
them;  but  there  was  one  place  of  even  more  intimate  remembrance,  which 
he  would  involuntarily  stroll  by  on  his  solitary  Sunday  tramps — that  was 
the  little  house  on  a  little  side  street,  where  he  and  his  father  had  lived  for 
so  long.  He  remembered  how  dirty  and  untidy  it  had  been,  how  barren 
of  any  comforts  and  how  littered  with  books.  They  fairly  ate  and  slept 
on  books,  there  seemed  to  be  little  else  in  the  house;  they  filled  the  corners 
in  huge,  dust-covered  piles,  and  they  heaped  up  the  chairs  and  covered  the 
table  and  the  bed.  The  two  lone  occupants  did  little  else  but  read;  the 
young  man  could  scarcely  remember  when  they  ate  or  when  they  slept. 
He  had  studied  haphazardly  under  his  father's  spasmodic  guidance,  and 
had  read  nearly  all  the  books  that  were  printed  in  English.  Most  of  them, 
however,  were  in  German,  a  language  which  the  father  had  been  careful 
never  to  impart  to  his  son,  and  whenever  he  saw  the  boy  as  much  as  glance 
through  one,  he  would  snatch  it  out  of  his  hand  and  shout:  "No,  no. 
Read  your  American  book.  You  are  an  American.  What  have  you  to 
do  with  the  Germans?     Nothing,  nothing!" 

Thus  it  was  that  they  had  spent  their  evenings  and  their  Simdays; 
the  boy  curled  up  in  a  chair,  reading,  until  he  fell  asleep  to  wake  up  later  in 
the  night,  stiff  and  cold  and  cramped,  when  he  would  have  to  undress  and 
crawl  into  bed  to  get  warm;  the  father,  after  having  worked  in  the  shops 
all  day  would  also  read,  with  his  eternal  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  his  eternal 
beer  on  the  table;  but  often  he  would  jump  up  and  pace  up  and  down  the 
floor,  sometimes  muttering  to  himself,  sometimes  making  the  room  echo 
with  the  sound  of  his  voice  that  had  never  lost  its  German  accent  nor  its 
German  passion.  The  boy  never  understood  any  of  these  ravings,  in  fact, 
he  only  paid  attention  to  them,  when  his  father  would  stop  in  front  of  his 
chair  and  shout:  "You  little  atom  of  humanity,  little  do  you  know  what 
is  in  store  for  you,  and  little  could  you  help  yourself  if  you  did.  You 
will  grow  up  and  find  the  place  where  you  belong,  and  when  you  are  there, 
when  everything  you  want  will  try  to  keep  you  there,  then  I,  I  your  father, 
will  drag  you  down!  Ach  Gott" — and  raging  on  in  German  he  would  fall 
to  reading  and  to  drinking  again. 

Quite  distinctly  could  John  Miller  remember  that  one  evening  that 
had  changed  things  so.     His  father  had  suddenly  burst  out  by  asking  him 
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what  he  was  going  to  be  when  he  grew  up  and  his  son  had  not  hesitated  to 
answer,  for  his  mind  had  been  long  made  up,  "President  of  the  Railroad." 
Then  how  his  father  had  shouted  with  laughter.  He  had  stamped  up  and 
down  the  room,  holding  his  sides  and  laughing. 

"Oh,  how  the  gods  make  sport,"  he  had  shouted,  "how  they  amuse 
themselves!    They  stop  at  nothing.     President  of  the  road!" 

When  the  boy  went  to  sleep  that  night  his  father  was  still  laughing  and 
chuckling  to  himself,  but  the  next  evening  he  was  sober  and  from  that 
time  on  the  two  had  gone  seriously  to  work  to  prepare  for  college,  the  father 
teaching  with  a  mastery  that  the  boy  never  dreamed  of.  Two  years  after 
the  boy  had  gone  to  college  and  had  not  returned  to  Berkeley  imtil  he  came 
back  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  in  the  shops. 

He  was  never  afraid  of  being  recognised  by  any  person  in  the  town, 
because  neither  of  the  two  had  had  any  outside  friends  and  his  father  had 
belonged  to  that  humble  working  class  M'hich  is  recognised,  officially,  as  a 
miit  and  in  which  all  individuality  is  submerged.  After  the  first  year  or 
two,  the  old  associations  ceased  to  bother  him,  and  absorbed  in  his  work 
and  pastimes,  he  had  gradually  ceased  to  concern  himself,  except  at  rare 
intervals,  with  his  inexplicable  past.  He  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  inter- 
est himself  in  the  superintendent's  daughter,  a  girl  with  glorious  hair  and 
puzzled,  half-baffled  gray  eyes,  and  he  did  not  consider  himself  presumptu- 
ous in  so  doing,  because,  wdth  his  early  ideal  still  before  him,  he  uncon- 
sciously looked  upon  the  Superintendent  as  temporarily  holding  the  posi- 
tion which  he  himself  was  one  day  to  occupy.  Everything,  then,  was 
bidding  fair  to  fulfil  his  father's  expectations  as  to  his  future  success  and 
happiness,  and  with  so  many  new  interests  to  divert  his  mind  from  fruit- 
less questionings,  he  was  totally  unprepared  for  what  happened  to  him 
that  day. 

It  was  a  fairly  critical  time  in  the  railroad,  and  the  strain  of  nerves 
keyed-up  and  stretched  to  the  breaking  point  was  felt  all  through  the  shops 
and  offices.  There  was  a  big  strike  on  in  all  the  shops  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  but  the  men  in  Berkeley  had  not  gone  out,  in  spite  of  the 
insistent  efforts  of  strike  agitators.  Nevertheless  it  was  generally  felt  that 
anything  might  start  them,  and  the  officials  were  acting  with  the  greatest 
caution. 

At  noon  that  day  then,  as  John  Miller  was  crossing  the  long  bridge 
that  spans  the  railroad  tracks,  he  noticed  a  group  of  men  at  one  end  and  a 
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crowd  in  the  street  below.  He  easily  surmised  that  it  was  an  agitator 
addressing  the  shopmen,  but  the  speaker's  back  was  turned,  so  that  it 
was  not  until  he  had  approached  within  hearing  distance  that  he  recognized 
the  voice  with  its  German  accent  and  its  German  passion,  the  eloquence  of 
which  he  knew  only  too  well.  Almost  immediately  the  agitator  ceased 
speaking,  and  while  the  crowd  below  began  to  disperse  with  surly  looks 
and  mutterings,  John  stepped  up  and  greeted  his  father,  and  falling  in  with 
him,  accompanied  him  to  his  hotel.  On  the  way  he  passed  and  spoke  to 
the  Superintendent.  He  spent  the  whole  afternoon  and  evening  with  his 
father,  telling  him  all  about  his  own  life  and  trying  to  glean  a  little  informa- 
tion from  the  other.  But  the  older  man  was  more  secretive  than  ever; 
all  that  John  could  gather  was  that  his  father  was  an  ardent  socialist,  that 
he,  believing  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  working  people  of  the  state 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  had  gone  out  as  a  strike  agitator  and  had  been 
busy  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  for  the  past  weeks.  He  left  town  that 
night  and  John  saw  him  off  on  his  train. 

Since  his  father's  speech  of  yesterday,  one  thousand  men  had  gone 
out  and  more  were  expected  to  follow,  so  that  he  was  not  surprised  at  being 
requested  to  report  at  the  Superintendent's  office,  and,  thinking  he  was  to 
be  detailed  on  some  duty  connected  with  the  strike,  he  entered  the  room 
with  the  same  old  thought  dancing  through  his  head, — that  the  Superin- 
tendent was  only  the  temporary  occupant  of  the  chair  he  himself  was 
destined  to  fill.  The  Superintendent  had  gray  eyes,  also,  but  his  were 
steely  and  glinted.  His  voice,  as  he  spoke,  was  perfectly  hard  and  emo- 
tionless and  his  speech  sounded  prepared. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  "this  is  a  very  serious  time,  not  only  in  this 
town,  but  in  the  whole  country.  The  socialists  are  coming  forward  and 
trying  to  uproot  the  established  order  of  things,  without  offering  anything 
but  anarchy  in  their  stead.  The  country  caimot  stand  it,  and  neither  can 
the  road,  and  yet  you  young  people  are  being  carried  away  by  it." 

John  was  about  to  explain  that  he  had  no  sympathy  or  connection  with 
socialism,  but  the  Superintendent  scarcely  paused. 

"The  country  cannot  stand  it  and  neither  can  the  railroad,  and  as 
the  interests  of  the  road  are  nearest  to  me,  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  myself 
to  protect  them.     At  such  a  crisis  as  this  drastic  measures  must  be  taken." 

He  paused  again  to  clear  his  thoat. 

"Yesterday  at  noon  the  most  notorious  socialist  in  the  country,  just 
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released  from  a  four  years'  term  in  the  penitentiary,  spoke  to  the  shopmen 
from  the  bridge  and  immediately  a  thousand  of  them  went  out;  four  thou- 
sand follow  this  morning.  As  I  personally  saw  you  walking  with  the  man 
afterwards  and  understand  that  you  spent  the  afternoon  and  evening  with 
him  at  his  hotel,  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  your  resignation  from  the  service 
will  take  effect  immediately  and  I  advise  you  to  leave  the  town." 

The  Superintendent  swung  around  in  his  chair  and  the  interview  was 
finished.  When  the  young  man  left  the  room  and  all  the  time  he  was 
walking  to  his  boarding  house,  those  parting  words  of  his  father's  rang  in 
his  ears.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  the  world  had  certainly  gone 
black  before  his  eyes  and  everything  he  had  ever  hoped  for  from  the  future 
was  lost  beyond  recovery.  He  seriously  contemplated  killing  himself; 
all  the  time  he  was  packing  up,  all  the  time  he  was  walking  toward  the 
station  with  his  bag  in  his  hand,  he  thought  how  easy  it  would  be  to  slip 
down  into  the  yards,  as  if  on  inspection,  and  then  to  step  accidentally  in 
front  of  an  express;  but  instead  he  found  himself  standing  on  the  back 
platform  of  the  limited  going  west,  watching  the  town  disappear  in  the 
haze  of  its  own  smoke,  and  in  the  same  haze  he  saw  vanishing  the  girl 
with  the  glorious  hair  and  the  puzzled,  half-baffled  gray  eyes,  and  with 
her,  love  and  hope  and  happiness  died  out.  As  he  turned  to  go  in,  he 
wondered  what  there  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  west;  he  knew  it  was  not 
happiness,  he  knew  it  was  not  success,  and  he  knew  — and  he  hated  himself 
for  knowing — ^that  it  was  not  Death. 

Virginia  Custer  Canan,  1911. 
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The  Poetry  of  Alfred  Noyes 

TO-DAY,  when  so  often  is  heard  the  lament,  "Great  Pan  is  dead,"  a 
new  poet  is  heralded  with  delight.  And  if  this  poet  is  one  who 
echoes  not  the  rush  and  hum  of  modern  life,  who  finds  inspiration 
not  in  steam,  nor  in  electricity,  nor  in  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city,  but 
who  takes  us  back  into  the  romantic  past,  into  the  haunts  of  fairies,  into 
that  kingdom  of  dreams  "which  are  the  sole  reality  worth  living  and  dying 
for," — then  do  we  indeed  see  a  "new  planet  swim  into  our  ken."  Such  a 
poet  is  Alfred  Noyes. 

In  the  introduction  to  The  Flower  of  Old  Japan,  he  tells  us  that  his 
tales  are  "such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on,"  but  that  these  dreams 
embody,  after  all,  the  deepest  truth.  In  this  book,  he  has  tried,  through 
the  mind  of  a  child,  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  the  imiverse;  and  in  these 
fantasies  he  feels  that  he  has  written  "as  deep  and  true  things  as  he  has 
the  power  to  express." 

The  poems  here  reveal  his  insight  into  childish  fancy  and  imagination. 

"We  sailed  across  the  silver  seas 

And  saw  the  sea-blue  bowers, 
We  saw  the  purple  cherry  trees. 

And  all  the  foreign  flowers. 
We  travelled  in  a  palanquin 

Beyond  the  caravan. 
And  yet  our  hearts  had  never  seen 

The  Flower  of  Old  Japan. 

The  Flower  above  all  other  flowers; 

The  Flower  that  never  dies; 
Before  whose  throne  the  scented  hours 

Offer  their  sacrifice. 
The  Flower  that  here  in  earth  below 

Reveals  the  heavenly  plan; 
But  only  little  children  know 

The  Flower  of  Old  Japan." 
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Yet  these  songs  do  more  than  express  charmingly  childish  fantasies. 
Through  all  the  sweep  of  fairy-tale  and  legend  and  dream  there  runs  an 
undercurrent  of  questioning,  an  attempt  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
child  to  the  solution  of  the  eternal  mysteries.  This  questioning  culminates 
in  the  song, — 

"What  does  it  take  to  make  a  rose, 
Mother  mine?" 

And  there  also  is  the  answer: 

"The  God  that  died  to  make  it  knows 
It  takes  the  world's  eternal  wars, 
It  takes  the  moon  and  all  the  stars. 
It  takes  the  might  of  heaven  and  hell 
And  the  everlasting  Love  as  well. 
Little  child." 

This  idea  that  the  final  secret  of  the  universe  lies  in  the  supreme  act  of 
love  and  self-sacrifice  is  iterated  in  Sherwood.  This  poetic  drama  belongs, 
like  The  Flower  oj  Old  Japan,  to  dreamland  and  fairyland.  The  mysterious 
forest  reveals  now  dancing  fairies — Oberon  and  Titania  with  their  followers, 
now  the  misshapen  forms  of  the  poor  who  have  suffered  from  the  cruel 
forest  laws,  now  the  gallant  figure  of  Robin  Hood  with  his  merry  outlaws, 
now  the  minstrel  Blondel  with  his  song  of  chivalry,  and  now  the  Red  Cross 
Knight — King  Richard  come  home  from  the  Crusade.  Whenever  a  mortal 
does  a  kindly  deed,  the  gates  of  fairyland  are  opened. 

"Only  love 
And  love's  kind  sacrifice  can  open  them. 
And  when  a  mortal  hurts  himself  to  help 
Another,  then  he  thrusts  the  gates  wide  open." 

It  is  through  Robin  Hood's  self-sacrifice  that  the  weary  souls  of  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed  may  enter  dreamland.  It  is  through  Shadow-of-a-Leaf's 
renimciation  of  his  own  fairy  inheritance  that  Robin  Hood  and  Marian 
may  "dream  their  lover's  dream  in  fairyland."  And  the  fairies  have  dimly 
heard  of  One  whose  power  is  greater  still — • 
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"A  great  King  out  beyond  the  world, 
Not  Richard,  who  is  dead,  nor  yet  King  John; 
But  a  great  King  who  one  day  will  come  home 
Clothed  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  from  his 
Crusade." 

Much  of  Noyes's  work,  however,  has  not  this  deeper  note.  There  is 
instead  pure  joy  in  the  sunlight  and  the  free  air,  a  keen  zest  in  a  rushing 
tale  of  adventure,  a  dreamy  delight  in  the  weaving  of  fairy  tales.  He  calls 
you  away  from  the  city  streets : — 

"Come  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time,  in  lilac-time,  in  Hlac-time; 
Come  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time  (it  isn't  far  from  London!) 
And  you  shall  wander  hand  in  hand  T\dth  Love  in  summer's  wonderland. 
Come  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time  (it  isn't  far  from  London!)" 

Or  he  voices  the  eternal  call  of  the  spring: — 

"Come,  choose  your  road  and  away,  my  lad, 

Come,  choose  your  road  and  away! 
We'll  out  of  the  town  by  the  road's  bright  crown, 

As  it  dips  to  the  sapphire  day! 
All  roads  may  meet  at  the  world's  end, 

But,  hey  for  the  heart  of  the  May! 
Come,  choose  your  road  and  away,  dear  lad, 

Come  choose  your  road  and  away." 

Again  he  carries  you,  with  "forty  singing  seamen  in  an  old  black  barque," 
into  the  country  of  Prester  John,  or  leads  you  with  the  children  into  the 
forest  where  "round  the  fairy  grass-rings  frolic  elf  and  fay." 

The  qualities  of  Alfred  Noyes's  poetry  that  stay  with  you  longest, 
however,  are  the  happy  phrases — vivid  and  colourful,  and  the  haunting 
music  of  the  lines.  His  songs  echo  through  the  mind  like  veritable  fairy 
melodies.    Who  can  quite  forget  such  lines  as  these,  once  heard, — 

"  The  wind  was  a  torrent  of  darkness  among  the  gusty  trees, 
The  moon  was  a  ghostly  galleon  tossed  upon  cloudy  seas, 
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The  road  was  a  ribbon  of  moonlight  over  the  purple  moor, 
And  a  highwayman  came  riding — 

Riding — riding — 
And  a  highwayman  came  riding,  up  to  the  old  inn-door." 


or  these,- 


"  Where  the  deer  are  gliding  down  the  shadowy  glen 
All  across  the  glades  of  fern  he  calls  his  merry  men; 
Doublets  of  the  Lincoln  green  glancing  through  the  May 
In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day?" 

Ruth  Collins. 


A  Talisman 
I. 

Upon  a  splintered  mast 
Torn  from  the  ship,  and  cast 
Near  her  hull, 

II. 

A  stiunbling  shepherd  foimd, 
Embedded  in  the  ground, 
A  sea  gull 

III. 

Of  lapis  lazuli; 

A  scarab  of  the  sea, 

With  wings  spread, 

IV. 

Curling  its  coral  feet. 
Parting  its  beak  to  greet, 
Men  long  dead. 

Marianne  Moore,  1909. 
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De  Affinitibus 

WHEN  we  consider  the  cycles  of  years  which  have  passed  since  the 
floruit  of  Periclean  Athens,  it  is  surprising  how  "ancient"  we 
moderns  are  in  many  of  our  institutions  and  customs,  in  compari- 
son with  that  Golden  Age.  Prone  as  we  are  to  look  upon  the  dead  classics 
with  indifference,  or  with  feeble  sympathy  for  their  passing,  or  with  apolo- 
getic defense  for  our  adherence  to  them,  we  fail  to  see  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  the  other  side;  for  a  nation  which  evolved  a  civilisation 
that  it  has  taken  us  fifteen  himdred  years  to  copy  in  many  respects,  and  call 
"modern,"  deserves  our  passing  notice. 

The  burning  problems  whict  encompass  us  to-day  are  not  all  original 
with  us,  painful  as  the  fact  is  to  our  vanity!  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agemmem- 
nona,  and  so  it  is  with  many  of  our  modem  issues.  The  independence  of 
women,  socialism,  plutocracy,  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  were  questions 
which  the  Athenian  faced  and  laughed  over  in  comedy  much  as  we  enjoy 
our  caricatures  of  public  life. 

The  suffrage  problem  which  is  so  vital  to  us  now,  was  a  mere  legend  to 
the  Athenians  at  the  dawn  of  history.  Athena  and  Poseidon  settled  the 
matter  so  effectively  before  the  boundaries  of  Attica  were  determined  that 
the  problem  did  not  arise  again  for  several  centuries.  The  story  goes  that 
in  a  contest  for  the  land,  each  deity  gave  evidence  of  divine  power,  Athena 
by  producing  the  olive  tree,  Poseidon  by  the  salt  spring.  When  the  vote 
was  taken  to  see  which  deity  was  greater,  the  women  all  voted  for  Athena 
(and  we  can  only  hope  that  history  will  not  repeat  itself),  the  men  for  Posei- 
don. As  the  women  outmmibered  the  men  by  one  person,  Athena  won. 
Poseidon  in  anger  flooded  the  land  (for  even  then  men  had  not  learned  to 
brook  defeat),  and  the  matter  was  brought  up  for  arbitration,  the  land  was 
called  after  the  goddess  but  the  vote  was  taken  from  women,  and  children 
were  no  longer  named  after  the  mother.  But  the  persistency  of  women — 
which  has  survived  even  in  our  own  times — manifested  itself  later  and  made 
the  independence  of  women  the  butt  of  comedy  in  a  later  age.  The  Lysis- 
trata  of  Aristophanes,  in  which  women  are  represented  as  holding  the  Acrop- 
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olis  at  Athens  by  force  until  their  husbands  should  conclude  peace,  might 
well  have  taken  place  in  Picadilly  Circus  to-day.  The  leader  of  the  women 
in  the  Ecclessiazusae  was  a  match  for  any  of  our  platform  orators  in  pre- 
senting arguments,  not  for  equal  rights,  but  for  subjection  of  men  and  for 
placing  the  government  in  the  hands  of  women. 

The  women  seem  also  to  have  been  greatly  interested  in  socialistic 
problems.  They  are  lampooned  for  their  interest  in  community  of  goods, 
a  theory  which  finds  serious  expression  in  Plato's  Ideal  State,  where  the 
modus  operandi  is  still  theoretical.  "Clubs,  clubs,  clubs,"  is  the  cry  of  the 
old  man  whose  son  has  gone  the  "primrose  path,"  and  they  seem  to  have 
.been  of  every  character,  political,  social,  rehgious.  Money  was  also  an  end 
in  that  Arcady  even  as  with  us  to-day.  "Money,  money  is  the  man,"  was 
a  proverb  not  unlike  our  own,  and  the  spendthrift  son  was  a  stock  character 
on  the  comic  stage. 

The  problem  resolves  itself  thus:  whereas  ancient  Greece  seems  very 
sapless  and  feeble  to  us  at  times,  to  ancient  Greece  we  might  have  seemed 
somewhat  lacking  in  originality  and  a  bit  too  thorough  in  doing  again 
things  that  have  been  well  done.  She  would  quite  understand  our  struggles 
for  democracy;  the  developing  socialist  would  be  familiar  to  her;  and  since 
we  have  called  many  of  our  movements  and  institutions  by  names  which 
belonged  to  her,  she  would  comprehend  problems  of  ours  which  were  not 
peculiar  to  her  age. 

Even  in  the  stress  of  working  out  our  "modern"  problems,  it  is  per- 
haps worth  while  to  glance  at  a  nation  which  has  met  the  same  difliculties 
and  to  acknowledge  that  "dead"  as  Periclean  Athens  is,  that  age  and  oiu^s 
are  "affinities"  in  no  small  degree. 

Mary  Hamilton  Swindler. 
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An  Idyl 

THE  shepherd  took  his  pipe  from  its  nail,  and  flung  himself  down  on 
the  hearth  before  the  fire.  But  he  was  not  in  the  mood  for  piping 
to-night,  and  after  a  few  dissonant  notes  he  tossed  the  reed  aside, 
and  drawing  his  ragged  sheepskin  over  him,  lay  with  his  hands  beneath 
his  head,  idly  watching  the  shadows  cast  by  the  tremulous  flames  waver 
and  flicker  on  the  cobwebbed  rafters  above.  The  wind  whistled  in  through 
the  cracks  in  the  tiny  cabin.  It  blew  down  a  shower  of  dust  from  the 
beams  overhead,  and  on  the  sh'epherd's  cheek  a  bit  of  bark  fell  lightly. 

Slowly  there  arose  in  his  mind  the  vision  of  another  night,  and  again 
he  was  lying,  a  little  dreaming  lad,  beneath  the  apple-tree,  with  its  clusters 
of  white  blossoms  and  black  twigs  and  branches  showing  sharp  and  clear 
in  the  moonlight,  as  if  drawn  in  ink,  against  a  lapislazuli  sky,  and  the  soft 
petals  of  the  blossoms  falling  on  his  face.  That  was  the  night  when  he 
knew  he  could  wait  no  longer,  and  had  run  away  from  the  stultifying  life 
of  the  sleepy  village  to  tend  sheep  among  the  distant  hills.  For,  as  far 
back  as  he  could  remember,  a  poignant  sadness  had  filled  him,  a  restless 
longing  for  he  knew  not  what.  And  the  pungent  odour  of  autumn  fires, 
a  sudden  pale,  small,  wintry  star,  the  mist  clinging  to  the  river  rushes,  or 
the  feel  of  the  cool,  green  grasses  between  his  toes  had  made  him  double 
his  fists  into  his  eyes  to  squeeze  back  the  tears  which  arose  at  the  queer 
little  thrills  within  him.  And  he  knew  it  was  a  spirit  which  called  him 
at  these  times.  Was  she  beauty,  or  life,  or  love,  or  poetry?  He  knew 
not  their  names.  He  knew  only  that  he  must  seek  her  until  he  found  her, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  lazuli  sky  and  the  incense  of  the  apple  blossoms, 
her  hue  had  been  too  strong,  and  he  had  gone  to  find  her  in  the  hills. 

With  a  sigh  the  shepherd  rolled  over,  and  watched  a  golden  finger  of 
flame  shoot  out  and  feel  its  way  along  a  log.  How  many  weary  years 
had  rolled  away  since  he  had  first  passed  within  the  shadow  of  the  hills, 
rapt  and  awed,  with  wide  eyes  dream  filled.  How  many  weary  days  had 
faded,  as  he  returned,  heart  sick,  from  searching  the  valley  with  his  flock. 
How  many  weary  nights  had  found  him,  tense,  before  his  cabin  door, 
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seeking  to  detect  the  voice  of  his  spirit  amidst  the  chirp  of  insects  in  the 
valley  below,  the  occasional  "baa"  of  a  sheep  in  the  fold,  and  the  low 
swish  of  the  wind  through  the  trees  on  the  far  black  hill  slopes.  And 
then  winter  had  turned  the  world  to  a  cold,  white,  cruel,  aching  thing, 
and  the  spirit  had  fled  at  its  first  death  deahng  touch.  Ice  held  the  trees 
and  bushes  in  glittering  bondage,  and  snow  had  effaced  all  colour  from 
the  earth.  The  skies  were  leaden,  and  drooped  low  overhead,  and  the 
silence  beat  upon  the  shepherd's  ear-drums.  At  times,  when  it  had  grown 
unbearable,  he  stood  choldng  in  long,  sobbing  breaths  at  the  doorway, 
with  his  hands  stretched  out  to  the  dim  woods  far  away,  in  mute  prayer 
to  his  spirit  to  come  back,  that  he  might  live.  And  when  the  wind  had 
cut  him  through,  he  would  crouch  before  his  fire,  mad  with  the  cold  and 
the  whiteness,  his  fingers  in  his  ears  to  shut  out  the  throbbing  silence. 
The  log  fell  with  a  sudden  flare  of  light  that  revealed  the  bare  room  for  a 
minute  and  then  left  it  dark  and  silent.  Slowly  his  eyelids  lowered  and 
the  shepherd  slept. 

Drip,  drip,  splash,  drip!  The  low  persistent  sound  called  him  back 
to  consciousness.  All  the  world  seemed  melting,  for  the  soft  gurgle 
and  plash  of  running  water  filled  the  air.  In  a  sudden  mad,  joyous  im- 
pulse, he  bounded  across  the  room  and  flung  open  the  door.  The  sun 
blazed  down  with  a  new  warm  light  and  the  snow  was  melting  in  tiny, 
trickling  streams  that  furrowed  the  soft,  brown  earth.  The  budding  trees 
wrapped  the  hills  in  a  pale  green  haze  and,  as  he  turned  towards  them, 
their  dreaming  silence  was  rent  by  a  thrush's  single,  liquid  note,  throb- 
bing with  life  and  joy. 

The  spell  was  broken  at  last.  The  winter  of  death  was  gone,  and 
the  spring  of  growing,  breathing  things  had  come  again.  With  a  shout 
of  joy  he  sped  across  the  ground  to  the  fold  and  unbarred  the  gate.  Then 
away  he  ran  to  the  pasture,  followed  by  the  great,  wool-laden  sheep  and 
the  little  wobbly  Iambs.  All  through  the  morning  he  watched  there, 
intoxicated  by  the  new  green  of  the  field  and  the  blue  streaks  of  sky 
between  ribbed,  white  clouds  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  brushed  by  a 
skimming  bluebird's  wings.  He  leaned  against  a  rough  tree  trunk,  and 
heard  the  sap  surge  upward,  and  then  knelt,  for  in  his  intoxication  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  might  hear  the  grass  blades  pushing  through  the  earth. 
And  as  he  listened,  with  bent  head,  and  lungs  expanding  to  the  damp, 
pungent  odours  of  the  spring,  from  far  away  in  the  forest,  faint  and  clear 
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and  high,  rippled  a  mocking,  silvery,  elfish  laugh.     It  was  the  spirit  at 
last,  and  she  had  wandered  unawares  within  his  reach. 

With  a  low,  wondering  cry,  he  dropped  his  crooked  staff  and  sprang 
forward  in  pursuit.  In  among  the  trees  he  dodged,  leaping  the  streams 
and  the  fallen  trunks,  and  ever,  as  he  ran,  the  spirit  fled  before  him.  And 
still  he  was  lured  on  and  on,  here  by  a  pale  violet,  and  there  by  a  flaunting 
dandelion  which  she  had  dropped  unnoticed  in  her  flight.  At  the  end  of  a 
glade  flashed  a  glimpse  of  smooth,  white  limbs  and  fluttering  green.  He 
wheeled,  and  followed,  with  throbbing  heart,  and  then  fell  back  in  dumb 
despair  as  he  saw  but  a  frail,  white  birch,  shivering  in  its  new,  green  leaves. 
On  again  he  sped,  till  two  great,  brown  eyes,  gazing  at  him  from  over  a 
bush,  made  him  start  and  pause;  but  it  was  only  a  little  fawn  who  turned, 
trembling  with  fright,  and  fled  away  through  the  underbrush.  And 
always  as  he  was  about  to  stQp  the  chase,  despairing,  a  low  whisper  or 
murmur  lured  him  to  the  next  brook,  rippling  over  its  stones,  or  the  sudden 
gleam  of  a  white  pool  tempted  him  on,  to  flnd  only  the  foam  washed  into 
the  reeds  by  each  tiny  waterfall.  So  through  the  day  he  ran,  and  the  sun 
crept  on  towards  the  west,  and  slanted  its  late  golden  light  through  the 
leaves,  and  the  dim  shadows  of  twihght  slowly  closed  in  among  the  trees. 

And  back  in  the  clearing,  the  little  hut  stood  empty,  for  the  minutes 
slid  into  hom-s,  and  the  hours  slid  into  days,  and  the  shepherd  returned 
no  more.  Did  he  stumble  and  sink  down  where  he  ran  in  the  darkness, 
vanquished  by  the  long  chase  after  the  illusive  joy  which  he  could  not 
attain,  or  shall  we  find  him  some  day,  clad  in  his  sheepskin,  his  brown 
hair  streaming  behind  him,  pursuing  still  the  spirit  of  his  dreams  among 
the  hills? 

Sara  Rozet  Smith,  1915. 
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Art  and  Imitation 

AMBROSE  MALLETT  was  at  work  in  Paris  the  year  when  my 
cousin  Sophie  accomplished  her  graduation  and  was  given,  in 
recognition  thereof  by  her  parents,  a  trip  abroad.  Her  chaperone, 
on  the  strength  of  a  distant  relationship  vnth  him,  summoned  Mallett 
from  his  out-of-the-way  workshop  to  come  drink  tea  with  her  charges  in 
the  pleasant  sitting-room  of  their  expensive  American  hotel  on  the  Champs 
Elys^es.  The  horse-chestnuts  were  in  bloom;  and  the  frocks  very  alluring 
that  spring.  Sophie,  you  may  be  sure,  was  arrayed  in  her  newest  and 
prettiest  to  do  honour  to  the  guests  assembled.  There  were  a  smattering 
of  French,  one  lean  Italian,  a  couple  of  bored  elderly  Englishmen,  and  a 
bald  German;  all  relics  of  Mrs.  Smithson's  conquests  on  former  visits. 
Sophie  had  had  about  twenty-seven  minutes  to  experience  the  inutility 
of  her  French,  the  absence  of  her  German,  and  her  lack  of  acclimatisation 
to  native  British  before  she  heard  Ambrose  Mallett's  friendly  American 
accents  announcing  himself  to  his  cousin,  and  inquiring  about  the  Smith- 
sons  at  home.  With  the  instinct  of  a  homing  pigeon  to  its  roost  Sophie 
prepared  to  attach  herself  to  those  familiar  sounds,  determined  to  cleave 
unto  them  till  all  other  nationalities  should  depart.  As  his  cousin  was 
already  magnetising  the  other  guests,  by  the  power  of  her  active  anima- 
tion, into  serried  ranks  about  her,  Mallett  was  glad  to  turn  his  attention 
to  Sophie,  and  study  his  novel  situation  in  comparative  calm.  Other  men, 
both  before  and  since,  have  found  it  pleasant  to  turn  their  attention  to 
Sophie,  through  no  particular  fault  of  her  own  or  theirs.  For  Sophie,  I 
may  as  well  say  here,  is  not  without  looks,  and  certainly  not  without  charm, 
and  most  fatal  of  all,  has  a  gift  of  appearing  intelligently  and  sympathetic- 
ally interested,  that,  even  granting  the  sympathy,  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  intelligence  she  really  possesses. 

This  is  necessary  to  explain  the  position  of  Mallett,  who  hadn't  talked 
to  an  intelligent  compatriot  or  seen  a  woman  of  his  own  class  for  four 
years.     He  did  not  fall  in  love  with  her,  but  he  talked  to  her,  which,  for  a 
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man  of  his  stamp,  is  quite  as  serious.  He  was  not  an  ordinary  man  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  As  a  boy  he  had  sat  through  the  long  quiet  hour  in 
Quaker  meeting  on  Sunday,  watching  the  play  of  sunlight  through  green 
leaves  and  window  pane  on  the  white-washed  wall.  As  man  he  had  come 
to  Paris  to  continue  his  study  of  architecture  at  the  Beaux  Arts,  had  spent 
a  long  morning  at  the  Madeleine,  bent  over  some  of  the  treasures  of  exca- 
vated iridescent  glass  in  a  museum,  and  left  the  Beaux  Arts  forever  to 
establish  himself  in  a  side-street  leading  to  Montmartre,  where  his  slender 
income  could  just  afford  a  studio-laboratory  with  furnace  attached.  No 
necromancer  of  old  was  ever  more  bitten  with  the  passion  of  transmuting 
gold  than  he  with  the  ambition  of  learning  all  the  secret  of  glass  blowing 
and  coloring.  So  he  worked,  alone,  absorbed;  with  insufficient  means  to 
afford  the  materials  he  needed;  with  no  time  or  attention  for  other  sub- 
jects. The  further  he  progressed  the  more  was  his  spirit  captivated  by  his 
search,  the  more  his  flesh  hampered  by  his  straits.  When  he  went  abroad 
it  was  to  stroll  about  the  old  palaces  and  churches,  with  eyes  continually 
turned  overhead  to  study  the  mosaic  splendours  of  the  windows,  for  which 
the  buildings  were  to  him  mere  frames.  I  doubt  if  he  had  crossed  the 
Champs  Elys^es  since  his  first  coming  to  Paris,  four  years  back,  until  that 
day  when  the  old  ties  of  kinship  rose  in  answer  to  his  cousin's  note,  and  he 
prepared  to  present  himself  to  her. 

And  then,  the  compromise  of  spring  in  every  breath;  the  unaccus- 
tomed sense  of  airiness  and  breadth ;  the  strange  re-entry  into  the  kind  of 
life  he  had  once  led,  he,  too,  purposeless  among  the  pleasure-seekers;  his 
very  youth  of  which  he  had  not  thought  of  late;  all  these  combined  to 
shake  Mallett  loose,  for  the  moment,  from  his  old  identity.  He  talked  to 
Sophie  with  the  words  he  had  not  used  for  years;  he  told  her,  detached,  the 
story  of  the  grimy  man  he  seemed  to  have  left  back  there  at  the  furnace, 
of  his  aims,  his  hopes,  his  struggles,  his  ideas.  He  became  absorbed  in 
letting  loose  all  the  plans  that  poor  chap  had  had  bottled  up  in  his  brain 
so  long.  He  talked,  as  it  were,  to  his  own  brain  and  to  her  face.  His 
excitement  lasted  until  he  turned  his  way  back  to  the  workshop,  and  then 
a  great  spirit  of  bitterness  descended  upon  him,  along  with  the  fetters  of 
his  old  self.  The  streets  grew  narrower  and  more  squalid,  the  hideous 
facts  of  things  packed  closer  and  without  covering.  This  was  where  he 
belonged,  among  the  sodden  toilers;  what  had  he  been  doing  away  from 
here,  trifling  with  the  triflers,  sullying  his  work  with  the  wildness  of  words? 
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Meantime  no  care  oppressed  Sophie.  When  you  could  hear  so  much 
about  art  by  merely  listening,  she  wondered  that  anyone  bothered  to  read 
Baedeker.  Mr.  Mallett  had  spoken  of  this  glass  business  as  if  it  were 
something  quite  new;  she  would  keep  her  ears  open  and  see  if  she  heard 
anythiag  further  about  it.  So  she  proceeded  inconsequentially  on  her  way, 
receiving  ever3i;hing  with  amiability  and  interest.  The  next  reference 
to  glass  that  caught  her  ear  was  at  an  evening  party  of  near-great, 
wealthy,  and  illustrious  persons,  interested  in  or  accustomed  to  things 
artistic. 

An  architect  and  a  wealthy  banker,  who  led  an  embittered  life  because 
he  had  made  a  fortune  instead  of  starving  for  art,  were  discussing  over  her 
head  the  effect  of  Pre-Raphaelite  -ndndow  designs.  "I  grant  j^ou  all  that," 
said  the  banker,  in  return  to  the  architect's  soaring  praise,  "but  there  is 
something  unsatisfactory  to  me  in  a  window  that  is  primarily,  or  even 
secondarily,  a  picture.  I  don't  want  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  glass  I  do 
in  oils;  I  want  colour  that  will  transmit  hght  beautifully  instead  of  merely 
filling  up  the  pattern." 

If  the  detail  of  Burne-Jones'  drapery  was  unfamiliar  to  Sophie,  these 
latter  remarks  were  not.  She  sat  forward  and  discoursed  on  colour  uncon- 
fined  by  line,  shading  by  natural  gradations  into  other  colour,  of  brightness 
in  balance,  of  blending  and  fusion,  variety  and  unity,  dominating  hue, 
and  many  more  expressions,  to  the  meaning  of  which  I  can  offer  you  no 
clue.  Part  she  may  have  understood,  most  was  phrases  she  recollected; 
being  endowed  with  a  memory  very  fair, — while  it  lasted. 

The  effect  was  astounding.  Banker  and  architect  both  himg  on  her 
words.  "Ah,  that  these  great  things  might  be,  Mademoiselle,"  sighed  the 
architect.  "This  would  indeed  be  the  wonder  of  wonders,  greater  even 
than  the  greatness  of  past  art,  in  that  which  is  most  frail,  most  unchanging. 
But  no  man  has  wisdom  or  skill  to  create  so  great  a  magic." 

The  banker  breathed  hard,  his  heavy  eyes  shining.  "If  there  were  a 
man  to  do  such  things  it  would  be  the  highest  privilege  of  life  to  serve  him." 

Sophie  caught  the  fervour  of  the  moment.  With  these  men  to  support 
Mallett  what  might  he  not  do?  She  would  have  them  all  to  tea  together 
immediately;  no  not  immediately,  because  she  had  a  tailor's  engagement 
the  next  afternoon,  but  the  day  after.  They  could  come  and  meet  her 
fellow  countryman,  who  could  tell  them  all  about  his  discoveries  in  glass 
blowing  and  explain  his  theories.     They  would  be  delighted.     If  such  a 
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person  were  possible,  though  on  second  thoughts  it  seemed  doubtful, 
they  would  be  eager  to  further  his  work.  It  was  arranged  then  for  Friday, 
the  day  before  Sophie's  party  was  leaving  Paris,  and  a  note  was  despatched 
to  Mallett  on  Sophie's  blue  and  silver  monogrammed  paper. 

Have  you  perhaps  anticipated  the  denouement?  The  artist  and  his 
patrons  grasping  hands  across  Sophie's  tea  table,  delight,  amazement  at 
the  reality  of  the  unbelievable  shining  in  the  eyes  of  each;  ahead,  the 
untold  wonders  of  a  whole  new  development  of  art?  And  have  you  pictured 
Sophie,  fluttering  about  in  an  ecstasy  of  good- will,  not  quite  sure  what  it 
is  all  about?  Well,  I  warned  you,  you  know,  that  Mallett  was  an  odd  fellow. 
You  must  picture  him  instead  tossing  Sophie's  note  into  the  furnace, 
determined  that  no  further  temptations  of  the  frivolous  shall  draw  him 
from  his  labours,  betray  him  into  further  idle  gabbling.  Wearily  he  turns 
back  to  the  crucible. 

Sophie's  other  guests  appear  and  wait  in  vain.  This  paragon  of  a 
young  man,  this  American  genius,  they  had  hardly  expected  to  find 
him.  They  leave  early,  the  banker  to  go  on  to  an  art  exposition,  again 
disappointed  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  son  of  his  spirit  to  transmute  the  fruit 
of  his  entry  system  into  visible  beauty.  Sophie  waits  by  the  window. 
Finally  her  chaperone  calls,  "The  trunks,  my  dear.  We'd  best  get  them 
packed  while  there  is  still  light."  In  the  dusk  of  the  next  morning  they 
rattle  over  the  stones,  do-mi  the  Champs  filysees,  among  the  traffic  of  the 
smaller  by-ways,  to  the  "Gare  du  Nord,"  and  thence,  on  in  their  journeys. 

The  question,  gentle  reader,  is  whether  one  should  repair  an  incon- 
sistency by  a  further  inconsistency,  as  one  negative  added  to  another 
gives  an  affirmative;  or  by  a  return  to  the  footworn  path  of  custom? 
And  the  answer  is  probably  that  each  will  solve  it  in  his  own  way. 

Mary  Van  Arsdale  Tongue,  1913. 
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Over  the  Town 

Women  and  men 

Jostling  and  straining  by. 

The  great  bridge  shakes 

With  trucks,  and  buses,  and  cars, 

Wagons,  and  vans,  and  carts. 

And  now  again 

Far  in  the  western  sky 

Spread  glimmering  lakes 

Of  moulten  green  and  rose,  behind  the  masts  and  spars 

Of  the  dim,  dark  ships  that  loom  on  the  iron-gray  river, 

For  over  the  town 

The  night  comes  softly  down. 

Chimneys,  and  spires, 

And  towers,  rise  pile  on  pile. 

Tier  on  tier, 

As  far  as  the  eye  can  see; 

And  the  smoke  slow  climbs  the  air 

From  a  thousand  household  fires; 

And  in  a  little  while 

Shine  clear 

A  thousand  lights  o'er  the  great  city; 

And  the  wind  brings  a  sudden  swirl  of  snow  down  the  iron-gray  river. 

As  over  the  town 

The  night  comes  softly  down. 

Sarah  Rozet  Smith,  1915. 


Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 
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The  Aesthetics  of  Advertising. 

THAT  South  African  hero  of  Mr.  KipUng's  who,  wounded  and  exiled, 
exclaimed,  "Give  me  the  advertisements  in  McChire^s !"  was  not  so 
much  a  man  as  a  myth.  He  represents  a  clan.  A  learned  friend  of 
my  father's — a  clergyman,  and  the  son  of  a  clergyman — once  returned  a 
proffered  periodical  to  me  in  a  suspiciously  short  time.  "I  never  read 
anything  but  the  advertisements,"  he  confessed.  It  is  not  to  say  that  he 
does  not  read  his  Commentaries.  I  have  not,  to  be  sure,  quite  that  purity 
of  taste;  yet  if  I  save  the  advertisements  until  the  end,  it  is  in  obedience 
to  that  deep  instinct  in  us  which  bids  icing  follow  cake.  The  taste  for 
advertisements  would  probably  be  considered,  by  most  people,  a  little 
like  the  taste  of  the  lady  whose  favourite  poet  was  "Anon."  I  do  not 
defend  it.  What  I  wish  to  discuss  is  something  of  wider  interest  than  a 
preference.  Whether  we  like  to  read  advertisements  or  not,  we  do  read 
them.  Though  everyone  does  not — like  the  learned  clergyman — buy 
magazines  with  an  eye  to  the  proportion  occupied  by  the  "Supplement," 
no  one  can  escape  the  multitudinous  appeal  of  the  poster.  A  man  may 
never  have  heard  of  the  Acropolis,  but  the  most  illiterate  knows  Spotless 
Town.  The  fact  is  that  the  literary  critic  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore 
the  advertiser.  He  is  the  Aristotle  of  the  mob — supreme  authority  on  the 
vulgar  heart.  His  material  is  often  commonplace,  and  his  public  is  always 
unsympathetic;  yet  he  must  first  impress,  and  then  convince.  Any  man 
who  reads  a  short  story  is  pushed  thereto  by  some  interest,  though  infini- 
tesimal, in  short  stories.  But  the  advertiser  challenges  the  tired  work- 
man, the  disenchanted  traveller,  the  preoccupied  mother  of  six.  More- 
over, he  has  but  one  chance:  you  cannot  say  of  an  advertisement,  as  of  a 
play,  that  it  has  great  merits  but  is  on  the  whole  disappointing.  If  he 
does  not  absolutely  succeed,  he  absolutely  fails.  On  the  other  hand,  once 
aware  of  his  masterpieces,  we  find  them  impossible  to  escape  or  forget. 
Pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusticantur.  In  the  end — after  years, 
perhaps — we  follow  his  advice ;  we  buy  his  wares.  A  friend  of  mine,  being 
asked  by  a  Westerner  what  there  was  to  be  seen  between  New  York  and 
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Philadelphia,  replied  with  a  sigh:  '"Wilson — that's  all.'"  Incapable  of 
attempting  vdt,  he  was  but  recording  his  honest  impression  of  the  land- 
scape. Some  day,  when  he  is  ordering  whiskey  and  thinking  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Bilingual  Hymns,  he  will  murmur  "Wilson"  to  the  clerk,  and 
the  advertiser  will  have  had  his  revenge.  Yes;  his  is  essentially  a  literary 
triumph;  and  he  must  add  to  a  well-nigh  sacerdotal  familiarity  with  human 
nature,  a  strict  fidelity  to  the  law  of  his  genre.  But  what  is  the  law  of  his 
genref  I  have  never  longed  to  write  advertisements,  but  I  have  always 
longed  to  know  the  principles  of  the  art.  I  should  have  joined,  long  since, 
one  of  the  Correspondence  Schools  of  Advertising,  did  they  not  all  begin 
by  asking:  "Can  you  draw?"  I  caimot  draw.  Eternally  ineligible,  there- 
fore, to  his  instructions,  I  have  had  to  formulate  for  myself  the  advertiser's 
rhetoric.  It  is  a  little,  to  be  sure,  as  if  the  dissected  frog  should  take  to 
lecturing  on  zoology. 

In  a  world  of  fraud,  the  advertiser's  first  task  is  to  find  the  accent  of 
superlative  candour.  Real  candour  is  apt  to  be  long--nanded;  but  the  effect 
of  candour  is  usually  produced  by  brevity.  The  necessity  of  brevity  is,  in- 
deed, double:  he  must  not  be  long  enough  to  mislead;  he  must  also  not  be 
too  long  to  remember.  He  must  first  arrest  the  attention.  More  than  that, 
he  must  keep  it;  for  the  most  susceptible  of  us  does  not  leap  to  the  pur- 
chase. The  most  we  do  is  to  resolve  that  the  next  time  we  order  a  break- 
fast-food, we  will  order  that  one.  The  advertiser's  success  Hes  in  prevent- 
ing us  from  forgetting  that  resolve.  He  must  follow  us  into  newspapers 
and  street-cars,  must  waylay  us  with  handbills  and  transparencies,  must 
pursue  us  "with  forks  and  with  hope."  If  the  individual — that  hesitat- 
ing, delaying,  forgetful,  cautious  creature — is  loss,  the  multiplied  host  of 
him  is  profit.  But  there  is  no  money  to  be  made  out  of  a  collective  con- 
sciousness, as  such;  and  the  advertiser  must  find  a  formula  that  will  stick 
in  the  unassisted  single  mind.  Needless  to  say,  he  must  be  brief — as 
magnificently  brief  in  his  genre  as  Maupassant  in  his;  and  he  must  repeat 
himself  inveterately  and  ubiquitously.  We  can  all  quote  instances  of  his 
success.  Saxa  et  solitudines  voci  respondunt.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me 
that  her  seamstress  had  asked  her  for  five  years  not  to  buy  a  much-adver- 
tised hook-and-eye,  which  she  happened  not  to  like.  But  not  in  vain 
were  years  of  my  friend's  youth  immlhngly  spent  (she  lived  in  a  suburb) 
in  perusing  the  query  "See  that  hump?";  for  confronted  with  a  clerk,  she 
confessed,  she  seems  never  to  have  heard  of  any  other.    Multiply  her  by 
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thirty  million,  and  see  how  our  great  fortunes  are  made.  I  myself  have 
never  owned  a  typewriter;  and  if  I  bought  one  to-morrow,  should  un- 
doubtedly choose  the  one  key-board  that  is  not  a  labyrinth  to  my  fingers. 
But  I  should  have  no  peace  in  it.  The  insistent  prophecy  that  I  have  seen 
for  years  about  another,  as  "the  machine  you  will  eventually  buy, "  would 
wail,  Cassandra-like,  above  my  uneven  clickings.  Everyone  is  more  or 
less  "suggestible"  to  soothsayers.  I  have  no  intention  of  ever  buying  a 
typewriter;  yet  I  often  find  myself  wondering  when,  and  where,  and  with 
what,  I  shall  "eventually"  buy  that  "machine."  In  its  frank  expectation 
of  youthful  vagaries,  in  its  pessimistic  implication  of  purgatorial  years, 
in  the  calm  finality  of  its  future  indicative  tense,  that  formula  is  masterly. 
Can  you  quote  a  better  ellipsis,  or  a  finer  innuendo?  And,  like  all  good 
advertisements,  it  is  too  short  to  forget. 

But  the  advertiser's  brevity  must  not  be  brutal.  The  perfect  adver- 
tisement must  make  you  feel  that  you  would  be  a  fool  not  to  buy  a  certain 
object,  without  making  you  feel  that  you  have  hitherto  been  a  fool  for 
lacking  it.  Nor  must  it  tantalize.  Some  of  the  cleverest  advertising  I  have 
ever  seen  was  too  clever.  Anyone  who  has  travelled  much  on  the  local 
railroads  of  New  England,  has  probably  had  flashed  at  him  from  hill- 
sides, from  thickets,  from  the  midst  of  swamps,  the  number  "27" — 
simply  the  two  gigantic  characters;  that  is  all.  I  have  overheard  innumer- 
able passengers  in  Massachusetts,  in  Rhode  Island,  in  Connecticut,  asking 
each  other  what  it  stood  for.  I  imderstand  so  well  their  inquisitive  agony, 
that  I  often  answer  their  question  myself.  They  are  invariably  disap- 
pointed. This  consummately  clever  device  overshoots  the  mark:  an 
advertisement  is  not  a  detective-story,  and  anything  in  the  way  of 
commerce  is  an  anti-climax  to  that  mysterious  "27."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  single  word  "Dubonnet"  that  winks  at  you  out  of  the 
dark  intervals  of  the  Paris  "Metro,"  intrigues  without  torturing.  It  is  a 
name,  to  begin  with,  not  a  number :  there  is  no  shame  in  asking  about  it, 
and  Paris  is  at  hand  to  explain  the  mystery.  You  have  only  to  get  out 
at  the  next  station.  But  no  one  has  a  right  to  people  the  inter-urban 
solitudes  with  Titanic  "27's."  It  is  a  fine  point  in  the  psychology  of 
advertising.  We  must  be  approached  with  respect,  or  we  will  not 
buy;  and  the  advertiser  must  never  appear  as  the  independent  artist. 
It  is  a  mistake,  too — in  my  unprofessional  opinion — to  insist  too  much 
on  the  personality  of  the  inventor.    I  do  not,  myself,  wish  his  "  face  on  every 
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box."  Yet  these  personally  accompanied  products  are  so  often  widely 
purchased  that  there  must  be,  to  many,  something  reassuring  in  the 
inventor's  literal  countenancing  of  his  wares.  The  precedent,  however, 
seems  to  me  dangerous;  not  in  the  great  tradition  of  advertising.  In  a 
street-car  in  one  of  our  large  Eastern  cities,  I  read,  a  few  years  since,  the 
words:  "Try  One  of  Blank's  $75.00  Funerals."  They  recalled  a  depress- 
ing sign  long  familiar  to  the  suburban  dwellers  in  another  city:  "Bodies 
Shipped  to  All  Parts  of  the  World."  That  sign,  however,  was  properly 
literal  and  grim.  Though  I  could  never  rid  myself  of  the  conviction  that 
they  provided  bodies  as  well  as  shipped  them,  I  should  not  have  hesitated, 
at  tragic  need,  to  consult  them.  It  was  the  informality — as  of  a  jovial 
tap  on  the  shoulder — of  Mr.  Blank's  advertisement,  that  appalled.  I 
never  had  the  means  of  discovering  whether  or  not  he  markets  his  funerals 
widely.  If  he  does,  this  paragraph  ought  to  be  re-written.  For,  by  the 
code  we  have  been  inferrhig,  he  should  have  been  left  to  slumber  unbrokenly 
in  one  of  his  own  coffins.    Consider,  for  a  moment,  all  that  is  implied  in 

his  cynical  "Try" ! 

I  have  said  that  the  advertiser's  is  a  literary  triumph.  But  the  Aris- 
totle of  the  mob  is  not  the  Aristotle  of  the  poet.  A  genre  so  restricted  as 
the  advertisement  cannot  abide  by  all  the  consecrated  traditions;  and 
we  should  define  his  little  Rhetoric  most  easily,  perhaps  by  process  of 
elimination.  The  often-quoted  counsel  to  playwrights  of  the  last  genera- 
tion: "Make  'em  laugh;  make  'em  cry;  make  'em  wait" — which  is  not 
such  bad  vulgarization  of  classic  advice,  after  all — would  spell  destruction 
to  the  advertiser.  A  joke  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  its  place  is  hardly  the 
advertisement.  For  it  is  the  essence  of  a  joke  that  it  is  at  some  one's 
expense;  and  in  his  case  it  can  be  logically  at  the  expense  only  of  the  person 
who  lacks  the  object  advertised — who  must  be  conciliated,  not  angered. 
The  only  successful  humourous  advertisements  that  I  can  recall  out  of  a 
long  contemplative  past,  have  been  of  what  I  might  name  the  "'Before' 
and  'After'"  type.  But  these  are  addressed  to  a  very  small  audience: 
to  people  inclining,  on  one  score  or  another,  to  monstrosity.  The  larger 
part  of  the  ambulant,  poster-reading  public  has  enough  hair  to  brush  and 
comb,  and  considers  itself  of  comfortable  size.  It  is  safe,  for  that  matter, 
to  say  that  no  one,  however  bald,  however  fat,  has  ever  seen  in  'Before' 
a  good  likeness  of  himself.  If  he  has,  he  has  been  too  offended  to  buy  the 
recommended  specific.    The  people  who  do  buy  it  are  the  people  who  see 
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how  easily  they  might  resemble  'After.'  As  for  impersonal  humour,  it 
does  not  signify:  every  good  advertisement  is  as  personal  as  a  letter. 
The  advertiser  seeks  always  to  create  the  illusion  of  intimacy;  of  being  in 
the  secret  of  your  plight.  His  voice  must  have  the  true  apostolic  ring.  If 
the  public  may  not  be  made  to  laugh,  it  must  still  less  be  made  to  weep. 
Who  buys  in  grief?  The  wrinlded  forehead  of  the  gentleman  who  cannot 
hear  without  the  mechanical  device  he  will  not  buy:  that  is  as  far  as  the 
advertiser  is  allowed  to  pain  his  public.  For  the  Aristotelian  catharsis 
is  effected  in  us  only  by  the  spectacle  of  other  people's  sufferings;  while 
he  is  concerned  with  universal  inconveniences,  which  can,  moreover,  be 
remedied  for  a  price.  As  for  the  principle  of  suspense,  it  is  useless  to  him. 
He  cannot  afford  to  "make  'em  wait,"  when  half  of  them  may  be  getting 
out  at  the  next  corner. 

This  suffices  to  show  that  the  larger  literary  forms  are  not  open  to 
the  advertiser.  But  even  within  the  limits  of  his  permitted  spaces,  there 
are  certain  devices  that  he  must  eschew.  Poetry,  for  example,  is  usually — 
I  do  not  say  always — unsuccessful.  The  most  trenchant  couplet  of  the 
Essay  on  Man  would  lose  point  on  a  handbill.  The  man  in  the  street  is 
not  going  to  invest  his  money  according  to  the  advice  of  a  poet — even  of 
a  bad  poet.  He  must  always,  one  feels  sure,  have  been  lukewarm  to  the 
sentimental  assurance  that 

"When  drugs  and  potions  fail  to  cheer. 
The  stomach  pines  for  Rienzi  Beer." 

Yet  a  phrase  that  beats  time  in  the  memory  is  not  amiss.  If  "  The  W.  L. 
Douglas  $3.00  Shoe"  had  begun— where  it  has  ended— as  "The  W.  L. 
Douglas  $3.50  and  $4.00  Shoe,"  would  Mr.  Douglas  have  shod  so  many 
millions?  As  always,  the  artist  must  find  the  safe  middle  way.  Perhaps 
it  is  better  that  an  advertisement  should  not  rhyme — even  that  it  should 
not,  as  a  whole,  scan;  but  it  may  be  alliterative.  We  are  a  little  afraid  of 
metaphor,  yet  we  almost  demand  epigram.  We  question  expert  testi- 
mony, only  to  go  down  before  an  argumentum  ad  hominem.  "Repetition," 
"allusion,"  "inversion  for  emphasis" — even  the  "pathetic  fallacy" — are 
all  admitted.  Rhetorical  questions  are  much  in  favour,  as  mingling 
happily  the  formal  and  the  colloquial.  "Good  morning:  have  you  used 
Pears'  Soap?"  is  no  more  meant  to  be  answered  than  Cicero's  "Quousque 
tandem  ahutere,   Catilina,   patientia  nostra?";   but,  like  Catiline,  you  are, 
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somehow,  compromised.  The  arch-advertiser  eschews  quotations,  ana- 
grams, and  puns,  but  seeks  the  epithet  as  pedantically  as  did  the  Gon- 
courts.  His  reward  is  sometimes  to  find  it:  "The  Beer  that  Made  Mil- 
waukee Famous."  It  has  the  rhythm,  if  nothing  else,  of  an  historic  7not: 
even  as  "How  cold  are  thy  baths,  Apollo!"  sounds  as  if  it  had  built  up 
a  fortune  in  some  sultry  classic  June.  The  inference  is  that  the  public 
must  be,  unlike  Monsieur  Jourdain,  unenlightened  to  the  end.  The  man 
in  the  street  must  never  be  allowed  to  suspect  that  yonder  poster  offers 
him  literature.  A  bluff  manner  will  make  him  swallow  the  most  astonish- 
ing superlatives.  "You  press  the  button — and  we  do  the  rest"  has 
become  famous  in  the  literature  of  advertisement — and  legitimately,  for 
"antithesis  is  the  root  of  all  style."  But  one  Macaulayan  sentence  would, 
in  the  beginning,  have  spoiled  the  chances  even  of  Pearline.  The  upshot 
of  it  all  is  that  the  advertiser  must  conceal  his  art.  That,  in  itself,  is  no 
small  hterary  trimnph. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  advertisements  that  might  deny  these 
partial  truths.  No  one  buys  an  automobile  or  a  hot-air  furnace  simply 
because  he  has  seen  it  advertised.  Consequently,  the  man  who  advertises 
them  endeavours  only  to  present  his  documents:  to  prove  that  his  auto- 
mobile or  his  furnace  is  the  best  of  the  type.  His  audience  will  always, 
in  any  case,  be  a  small  fraction  of  the  community,  and  is  not  of  his  select- 
ing. He  might  even  dispense  mth  a  course  in  the  Correspondence  Schools. 
It  is  easier  to  sell  automobiles  at  three  thousand  dollars  than  catnip-balls 
at  ten  cents.  The  advertiser  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking  aims  to  create 
a  need.  He  goes  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  for  his  audience;  he 
addresses  every  man  with  twenty-five  cents  in  his  pocket  and  offers  him 
a  beautifully  incommensurate  return  for  that  sum.  He  is  the  man  who 
advertises  scientifically:  who  will  undertake,  in  six  weeks,  to  make  the 
public  want  anything  under  Heaven.  Soap  and  sectional  book-cases  are 
alike  to  him.  Our  advertisements,  it  might  also  be  objected,  are  decreas- 
ingly  literary,  increasingly  pictorial.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  no  one 
has  ever  bought  anything  simply  on  account  of  a  drawing.  "Actual  size" 
representations  are  often  an  added  inducement.  It  is  a  wise — if  dishonest — 
artist,  who  makes  the  gentleman  or  lady  that  he  pictures  in  the  act  of 
wearing  or  using  or  inspecting  the  advertised  object,  as  beautiful  as  the 
day.  You  and  I  do  not  absolutely  beheve  that  we  shall  acquire  a  Grecian 
profile   by  using  a  Vacuum  Dust  Cleaner,  or  add  cubits  to  our  stature 
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by  listening  nightly  to  a  gramophone.  We  sometimes  suspect  that  the 
bride  who  has  just  cooked  the  dinner  by  the  aid  of  the  perfect  gas-range 
did  not  cook  it — in  real  life— in  a  Paquin  frock.  The  picture  is,  none  the 
less,  not  without  its  effect.  It  is  not  mere  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the 
Correspondence  Schools  to  ask  if  you  can  draw.  But  the  real  strength 
of  the  advertiser  lies  in  the  formula  that  you  cannot  forget.  The  Denti- 
frice Venus  might  simper  forever  in  vain,  if  she  bore  no  legend.  It  does 
not  suffice  to  be  looked  at :  we  must  be  spoken  to.  There  is  that  modesty 
in  us  all,  which  likes  to  be  sure,  before  replying,  that  we  have  been 
addressed.  The  consummate  achievement  of  the  advertiser  is  to  find  a 
phrase  that  serves  for  the  millions,  yet  comes  to  each  as  a  personal  appeal. 
"This  means  you!"  And  who  shall  say,  when  it  is  found,  that  it  is  not 
literature?    Shakespeare,  in  his  own  way,  did  no  more. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  the  Correspondence  Schools  offer  travelling 
fellowships,  or  give  courses  in  Comparative  Advertising.  They  would 
not  [find  in  any  other  country,  probably,  so  rich  a  field  for  research. 
Adventure  in  the  Old  World  is  the  peculiar  treasm-e  of  the  rich;  America 
is  the  only  country  where  we  still  feel  that  variety  ought  to  be  had  for 
sixpence.  A  true  American  will  always  find  some  way  of  indulging  his 
imagination :  if  he  cannot  buy  motor-cars,  he  will  buy  patent  medicines ; 
if  he  cannot  forsake  the  steam-yacht  for  the  aeroplane,  he  will  forsake 
"Force"  for  "Zest."  "Death  Valley  Scotty"  may  not  be  typical,  but 
it  is  only  in  America  that  he  could  be  true.  The  wildest  Colonial  in  the 
British  Empire  would  have  asked  for  his  change.  The  first  impression 
of  the  Travelling  Fellow  in  England  would  probably  be  that  very  few 
things  are  advertised:  medicines,  fire-arms,  tobacco,  soap,  spirits,  and 
razors — the  old  legitimate  cast.  Where  is  the  vaudeville  medley  of  our 
sign-boards:  puzzles,  imitation  furs,  swastikas,  collar-buttons,  stove- 
polish,  horoscopes,  root-beer  tablets,  crematories,  "rompers,"  municipal 
bonds,  flower-seeds,  and  Polite  Letter-Writers?  If  you  look  through  the 
"Supplement"  of  an  English  magazine,  it  will  probably  strike  you  that 
all  the  advertisements  are  trying  to  soxmd  like  leaders  in  the  Times.  II  n'y 
a  pas  d'imprevu:  I'imprevu  being  the  last  thing  that  attracts  the  British 
shilling.  Though  the  Englishman  may  respond  to  advertisement,  it  is 
never  with  the  happy  American  sense  of  adventure.  And  this  is  logical 
enough.  For  we  Americans,  to  be  sure,  are  descended  from  men  who 
came  out  of  the  heart  of  England;  but  our  Enghsh  cousin  is  descended  from 
the  man  who  stayed  at  home.    "The  same  thing,  only  a  little  better" — 
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"An  entirely  new  discovery;"  these  are  our  diametrically  opposed  ideals- 
I  doubt  if  the  Travelling  Fellow  of  the  Correspondence  School  will  fill  his 
notebook  in  London.  He  will  long  for  the  Great  White  Way.  Yet  can- 
dour compels  me  to  say  that  one  of  the  cleverest  advertisements  I  have 
ever  seen,  I  encoimtered  in  the  Underground.  It  is  significant  that  the 
appeal  was  made,  not  on  behalf  of  a  new  invention,  but  on  behalf  of  an 
old-established  charity.  Above  a  penny-in-the-slot  machine  in  the  Ham- 
mersmith station,  I  read  the  words: — "It  takes  one  penny  to  support  the 
London  Hospital  for  one  second.  Will  you  support  it  for  a  second?"  Of 
course  I  supported  it.  I  should  have  gone  on  supporting  it,  had  not  my 
train,  just  then,  rushed  in  in  search  of  me.  (Do  Underground  trains 
resemble  anything  so  much  as  questing  monsters,  who  have  all  this  time 
been  looking  for  you  in  the  wrong  place?)  For  five  minutes  afterwards, 
I  had  a  fooUsh,  flattered  feeling,  as  if  I  had  saved  a  hundred  lives.  If  I 
had  been  asked  to  contribute  a  penny  to  the  hundreds  of  pounds  that 
the  Hospital  costs  daily,  I  should  probably,  out  of  sheer  humility,  have 
refrained.  As  it  is,  I  have  a  confused  sense  of  having — for  a  second — con- 
tributed those  pounds.  Any  phrase  that  can,  for  a  penny,  make  you  feel 
like  Mr.  Carnegie  or  Mr.  Rockefeller,  is  destined  not  to  appeal  in  vain. 
When  I  go  back  to  the  Underground,  I  shall  again  support  the  London 
Hospital.  Yet  the  man  who  foisted  that  sign  on  conservative  London 
doubtless  had  to  say  to  himself  that  the  end  justified  the  means. 

When  the  Travelling  Fellow  crosses  the  Channel,  he  will  probably 
pull  out  his  notebook  again.  Paris  is  imdoubtedly  more  like  us  than 
London.  Yet  even  in  France  one  fails  to  find  the  peculiar  American  adven- 
ture. French  audacities  are  intellectual,  not  financial;  and  the  French 
take  their  very  amusements  more  logically  than  we.  A  Ch^ret  poster 
for  Vin  Mariani  may  make  you  wish  to  buy  the  poster,  but  does  not  neces- 
sarily make  you  wish  to  buy  Vin  Mariani.  The  Frenchman  has  no  instinct 
for  making  people  want  something  they  have  always  existed  without, 
and  consoling  them  for  disappointment  with  the  assurance  that  they  have 
at  least  purchased  experience.  Neither  the  French  advertiser  nor  the 
French  public  is  good  at  that  Elizabethan  game.  You  may  spend  half 
an  hour  circumambulating  a  kiosk  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  and 
find  nothing  really  new  offered  for  your  franc.  The  Frenchman  has  no 
real  passion  for  experiment;  he  prefers  everything  "crowned."  Yet,  as 
the  best  posters  were  always  French,  even  so,  there  is  nothing  more  grace- 
ful than  the  French  advertisement  when  it  takes  the  trouble  to  plead. 
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The  race  that  can  write  up  over  a  third-rate  shoe-shop  "Au  Lion  qui 
dechire  la  Botte,"  and  sell  you  trinkets  "A  la  Chimere  d'Or"  even  in  the 
Americanized  rue  de  la  Paix — the  race  that  still  gives  its  address  as  the 
"rue  de  la  Puce-qui-saute,"  and  the  "rue  du  Singe  Vert" — can  be  trusted 
in  the  end.  Nothing  could  be  better-bred  than  the  sign  to  be  read  in  the 
large  epicerie  of  a  certain  provincial  town: — "Saucisses:  Melange  Hippo: 
dix  centimes  la  piece."  Any  French  person  will  admit  that  horseflesh  is 
eaten  in  France,  but  I  have  never  heard  anyone  admit  that  he  himself — 
except  during  the  Siege  or  under  the  Commune — had  eaten  it.  Melange 
Hippo!  It  illustrates,  if  you  like,  that  odd  twist  in  the  French  mind 
whereby,  though  it  is  wholly  unwilling  to  be  dishonest,  it  is  wholly  willing 
that  you  should  be  misled.  It  is  not  the  grocer's  fault  if  you  are  not  an 
etymologist,  and  he  will  never  lie  to  you;  at  the  same  time,  not  for  the 
sake  of  anything,  is  he  going  to  be  a  brute.  But  neither  is  it  out  of  such 
subtleties  as  this  that  the  advertising  races  are  made.  The  travelling 
fellowships  need  be  given,  probably,  only  for  three  months. 

No:  the  Aristotle  of  the  mob  is  an  American;  and  Chicago  is  the 
seat  of  his  school.  We  who  humbly  import  our  idioms  from  Oxford,  and 
our  raiment  from  Paris,  must  acknowledge  that  English  and  French  adver- 
tisements are  most  often  belated  and  servile  imitations  of  ours.  If  their 
novelties  are  antiquities  to  us,  our  antiquities  are  novelties  to  them. 
This  realisation  gives  one  that  thrill  of  vicarious  superiority  which  is  the 
precursor  of  patriotism.  One  begins  to  understand  what  the  Theoso- 
phists  mean  by  "collective  Karma."  It  is  American  Karma  to  advertise 
as  Europeans  cannot;  and  the  Karmic  Lords  doubtless  see  to  it  that  a 
good  advertiser  is  re-born  in  Chicago.  But  it  goes  further  still.  When 
one  sees  the  mild  Tourangeaux  (who  are  said  to  have  prune-juice  instead 
of  blood  in  their  comfortable  veins)  exciting  themselves  over  a  mys- 
terious "52,"  which,  in  the  space  of  a  night,  has  sprung  up,  mushroom- 
like, along  the  Loire,  one  who  outgrew  that  very  emotion,  years  since, 
over  the  number  "27,"  is  sorry  for  the  Tourangeaux.  And  that  is  not 
the  precursor  of  patriotism:  it  is  patriotism  itself.  That  the  Frenchman 
must  learn  of  us  how  best  to  "epater  le  bourgeois,"  is  revenge  for  the 
ugliest  fashions  ever  smuggled  through  the  New  York  Customs.  It 
shows  that  the  American  advertiser  has  fallen  in  his  little  Rhetoric, 
upon  universal  laws  of  aesthetics.  It  gives  a  deeper  meaning  than  ever 
to  the  choice  of  Mr.  Kipling's  exile:  "Give  me  the  advertisements  in 
McClure's!"  Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould. 
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College  Themes 


HEYWOOD'S  ENGLAND 

(English  Drama) 

Seywood  wrote  as  an  introduction  to  his  plays: 

"The  world's  a  theatre,  the  earth  a  stage." 

This  was  the  Elizabethan  dramatist's  point  of  view.  From  this  later  century  as  we  look 
back  curiously  into  the  times  when  "spirits  free  rose  exultant"  we  might  say,  "Hey- 
wood's  stage  constructs  for  us  a  world."  It  is  necessarily  a  constructed  world.  The 
imprint  of  one  personaMty  is  on  sM  its  people.  They  are  all  of  one  class  and  one  brother- 
hood, a  genial,  pitiful  race  not  too  strong  of  resolution,  but  repentant  for  wrong  done) 
living  whole-heartedly  and  sanely,  sometimes  with  an  exuberant  joy  of  life  that  is  in- 
spiring, glad  of  the  bounty  of  their  world.  Heywood  does  not  range  the  scale  of  Eliza- 
bethan life.  His  is  the  middle  register.  He  rarely  strikes  the  highest  or  deepest  note, 
yet  there  is  harmony.  In  a  word  his  people  are  middle-class,  at  their  worst,  smugly 
bourgeois.  The  world  Heywood  draws  about  them  is  quite  fitting.  It  is  essentially 
material,  a  world  of  houses  and  taverns  and  shops,  gates  and  towers,  with  a  plenteous 
share  of  things  men  desire,  the  comforts  of  life,  "chains  of  gold"  and  "crimson  velvet," 
rich  foods,  the  bright  beauty  of  women. 

Heywood  has  a  way  of  summoning  old  associations  at  a  word.  There  is  a  certain 
magic  in  the  name  "Mile-End  Greene"  as  of  a  green  one  has  seen  many  times.  London 
with  its  gates  and  towers  rises  clear-cut,  like  the  marvellous  far-away  towers  and  walls 
in  the  background  of  Italian  renaissance  paintings. 

"Look  lads  for  from  this  hill  ye  may  discern 
The  lovely  town  which  we  are  marching  to, 
That  same  is  London,  lads,  ye  look  upon. 
Look  how  the  Tower  doth  tice  us  to  come  on." 

One  seems  to  be  snatched  swiftly  through  London,  catching  fleeting  glimpses  of  London- 
bridge,  Aldgate,  Bishop-gate,  Lion  quay,  the  Marshalsea,  Lombard  Street  and  "The 
Pelican."     Cheapside  calls  for  more  than  a  glance. 

"You  know  Cheapside,  there  are  the  mercer's  shops 
Where  we  will  measure  velvet  by  the  pikes 
And  silks  and  satins  by  the  streets  whole  breadth; 
Where  chains  of  gold  and  plate  shall  be  as  plenty 
As  wooden  dishes  in  the  wilds  of  Kent." 
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London  ia  typified  to  these  rebellious  starved  outsiders  as  the  acme  of  riches  and  pleas- 
ures. They  will  "set  their  stamp  on  the  golden  coin"  and  "sell  pearls  by  the  peck." 
They  intend  to  know  the  turbulent  life  of  the  taverns  where  ale  tasted  the  spicier  for 
a  kiss  from  the  bar-maid  and  riotous  love-making  too  often  ended  as  Spencer's  love 
story  began,  in  a  duel. 

The  tavern  life  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  that  Heyrvood  shows  us  of 
Elizabethan  contemporary  life.  It  was  inspiring  enough  to  give  a  setting  to  "The  Fair 
Maid  of  the  West,"  and  to  produce  Bess  Bridges,  one  of  his  most  charming  heroines. 
There  are  scenes  in  this  play  that  are  perfect  restorations  of  contemporarj'"  London. 
Here  are  quaint  little  private  rooms  each  with  its  rank  upon  it:  the  "Mermaid"  room 
where  the  sailors  sang  rattling  sea  songs  and  drank  the  health  of  the  bar-maids,  the 
special  room  for  the  gallants  where  they  swaggered  and  lorded  it  and  cuffed  the  drawers 
as  they  would,  the  common  room  where  less  favoured  men  drank  no  less  roysteringly. 
No  one  but  Heywood  would  make  us  so  familiar  with  the  economies  of  the  tavern 
mistress  nor  win  oui  interest  in  an  impudent  little  tavern  lad  like  Clem.  These  taverns 
held  a  stirring,  intense  fife,  too  apt  to  fall  from  the  bickerings  of  a  bar-maid  and  a  drawer 
to  the  groan  of  a  man  dying  from  a  brawl  over  a  woman.  It  is  in  scenes  like  these  that 
we  see  how  prodigal  the  age  was  of  life. 

"How!  a  man  killed,  sayst  thou?     Is  all  paid?" 

This  is  the  first  thought  of  the  drawer  when  he  hears  of  Carrol's  death.  It  recalls 
Marlowe  and  his  wild  short  life  and  tragic  death.  The  jolly  song  in  "The  Rape  of 
Lucreee"  which  runs — 

"The  Gentry  to  the  King's  Head, 
The  Nobles  to  the  Crown, 
The  Knights  unto  the  Golden  Fleece, 
And  to  the  Plough,  the  clown," 

shows  what  an  important  part  the  taverns  had  in  the  life  of  the  day. 

There  is  another  phase  of  life  which  if  not  so  novel  is  no  less  interesting.  This  is 
the  home  life,  more  properly  the  Ufe  in  houses,  the  sheltered  life.  Heywood  has  a  very 
homely  domestic  spirit  and  touches  domestic  life  with  great  familiarity  and  success. 
He  is  much  interested  in  the  housse  themselves  and,  while  the  technical  descriptions 
of  the  frescoed  walls  and  beautiful  Tudor  chimneys  are  few,  he  touches  them  broadly, 
speaks  familiarly  to  us  as  to  those  who  know,  of  the  "goodly  gates"  with  brave  carved 
posts,  that  "cost  me  a  good  price,  Sir,"  and  "goodly  fair  Bay  windows."  which  at  night 
shine  with  convivial  fight. 

"I  am  glad  yet  that  out  of  this  utter  darkness  I  am  come  to  see  fights  in  my  Lady's 
PaUace,"  says  Socia. 

Within  the  house  Heywood  limits  our  imagination  more  strictly.  As  for  furniture, 
we  know  from  Young  Lionel's  strange  debauch  that  it  consisted  of  the  usual 

"Stools,  tables,  trestles,  trenchers,  bedsteds,  cups. 
Pots,  plate  and  glasses." 
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Draperies,  tapestries  and  hangings, 

"Galleries  how  costly  ceiled 
What  painting  all  about! 
Terraced  above 
And  how  below  supported!" 

give  us  a  picture  which  we  can  easily  fill  out.  The  comforts  of  life  are  there,  the  good 
things  to  eat, 

"Caviare,  sturgeon,  anchoves,  pickle-oysters,  yes. 
And  a  potato  pie." 

are  only  a  few  of  the  delicacies  that  grace  Young  Lionel's  board.  Although  Lucrece's 
plum-pudding  was  supposedly  eaten  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  its  savour  smacks 
suggestively  of  merry  England.  Heywood's  pleasure  in  edibles  is  never-ending.  He 
thoroughly  enjoys  making  a  feast  wherever  he  has  the  least  opportunity  and  we  feel 
sure  that  had  it  been  in  the  hands  of  this  man  who  snatched  his  meals  at  taverns,  every- 
one in  Elizabethan  England  would  have  had  his  fill  of  delicacies. 

The  life  in  the  midst  of  these  surroundings  is  what  interests  us  particularly  owing 
to  Heyi^'ood's  absorption  in  it.  It  is  always  a  goodl}'  home  hfe  whether  it  be  in  Lucrece's 
palace  or  Hobb's  cottage.  Lucrece  is  as  "huswifely"  anxious  to  offer  her  guests  a 
worthy  entertainment  as  Nell  is  to  set  forth  a  supper  fit  for  a  king's  butler  to  eat.  One 
feels  the  frugaUty,  the  management,  the  prosperity,  the  anxious  personal  care  in  these 
houses  which  is  interesting  because  it  is  so  typically  middle-class  and  so  typically 
Heywood.     Says  Lucrece: — 

"I  must  go  take  account  among  my  servants 
Of  their  day's  task:  we  must  not  cherish  sloth." 

And  again, — one  may  fancy  with  a  little  wearied  sigh — 

"'twould  have  ill  become  me 
To  have  left  the  charge  of  such  a  spacious  house 
Without  both  lord  and  mistress." 

Those  old  houses  saw  gay  times;  dances: — 

"you  shall  see  to-morrow 
The  hall-floor  pecked  and  dinted  like  a  mill-stone 
Made  with  their  huge  shoes" 

complains  Sir  Frankford;  games  of  cards,  even  revels  like  Young  Lionel's  when  every- 
thing went  to  rack  and  ruin.  The  clothes  of  the  period  have  great  interest  also,  the 
gowns  which  must  have  weighed  heavily  on  the  fair  ladies,  the  yards  of  velvet,  the 
golden  chains,  the  high  ruffs  and  elaborate  embroideries.  In  Young  Chartley's  sly 
promise  one  takes  a  glance  at  the  fads  of  the  women. 

"Let  me  see;  how  much  branched  satin  to  a  petticoat,  and  how  much  wrought 
velvet  to  a  gown?  then  for  a  beaver  for  the  city  and  a  black  bag  for  the  country?  Cheap- 
side  and  the  Exchange  afford  variety  and  rarity." 
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There  is  splendour  in  the  image, 

"Enter  Lord  Mayor  in  velvet  coat  and  gorget  I" 

and  none  can  despise  the  charms  of  a  handkerchief  wrought  with  "good  Coventry  silk 
blue  thread"  or  the  splendour  of  a  "fair  gilt  sword  hung  in  a  velvet  sheath." 

As  for  the  people  themselves  they  are  for  the  most  part,  as  I  have  said,  middle- 
class  and  their  virtues  are  the  virtues  admired  by  the  middle-class.  It  is  their  character- 
istic to  be  patriotic  in  an  enthusiastic,  material  way.  They  may  not  dream  ecstatically 
of  the  high  ideals  of  their  country,  but  they  have  a  large  conception  of  its  greatness,  a 
pride  in  its  heroes  past  and  present.  Exaggerated  though  it  may  be,  expresses  itself 
in  actual  deeds. 

"Brother,"  cries  the  young  prentice  knight,  "if  I  knew  where  to  go  to  war  I  would 
not  stay  in  London  one  hour  longer." 

In  the  "Four  Prentices  of  London"  one  gets  all  that  gay  exuberance  of  youthful 
patriotism  and  love  of  adventure  which  in  its  extravagance  shows  the  feeling  her  citizens 
bore  Elizabethan  England.  Every  class  from  king  to  prentice,  or  should  I  rather  say, 
every  individual  of  the  great  middle-class,  has  the  same  exalted  estimate  of  England's 
superiority  and  the  same  stern  resolve  never  to  diminish  her  glory. 

Edward  cries, 

"Constable  of  France,  we  wiU  not  sell  a  drop 
Of  English  blood  for  all  the  gold  in  France." 

And  the  leaders  of  the  prentices  urges, 

"London  prentices,  be  ruled  by  me. 
Die,  ere  ye  lose  fair  London's  liberty." 

Honesty  and  thrift,  kindliness  and  courtesy  are  virtues  which  make  the  life  a  sane 
and  pleasant  picture  to  look  back  upon.  Even  the  Lord  Mayor  is  proud  to  trace  his 
success  from  his  honourable  dealings  and  economy  in  the  Grocer's  trade.  B'or  courtesy 
I  think  we  will  hardly  meet  a  better  example  than  the  "English  Traveller."  He  is  the 
most  charming  "Sydney,"  modest,  spirited  yet  serious,  sensitive,  true  and  forgiving. 
The  genial  virtues,  neighborliness,  generosity,  the  gift  of  pleasant  conversation  are  all 
stressed,  and,  where  villainy  must  be  introduced  Heywood  vacillates  between  good  and 
evil,  ending  inevitably  with  repentance.  Heywood  makes  one  feel  that  these  people 
are  kindly,  unprejudiced,  pitiful  people  who  as  they  read  of  some  poor  sinner's  punish- 
ment, 

"Some  murmur  and  some  sigh  but  most  of  them 
Have  their  relenting  eyes  even  big  with  tears." 

The  virtues  admired  in  women  are  very  similar  to  the  masculine  virtues.  Chastityi 
humility  and  tlirift  are  most  stressed.  Chastity  Heywood  feels  as  rather  a  cold  virtue. 
He  wins  much  more  sympathy  for  Jane  repentant  than  for  the  chaste  Lucreoe.  There 
is  this  element  of  the  bourgeois  in  his  women,  that  they  care  too  much  for  the  opinion 
of  the  world  and  too  little  for  the  innate  right  and  wrong  of  an  act.     Lucrece  is  the 
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model  of  "huswifely  "  virtue;  her  economy  is  praised,  even  by  Sextus,  before  her  beauty. 
Jane  Shore  is  the  most  affecting  of  the  beautiful  erring  type.    She  is  to  be  pitied. 

"Yonder  she  sits  how  like  a  withered  tree 
That  is  in  winter  leafless—" 

and  again 

"Oft  on  an  humble  stool  by  the  fire-side 
Sate  she  contented." 

Heywood  would  have  had  all  women  as  humble  and  childhke — all  but  Bess  Bridges. 
In  her,  faithfulness,  humihty,  and  spirit  are  combined. 

The  people  we  have  met  in  Heywood's  England  are  open-minded,  frank-speaking, 
absolutely  without  false  modesty.  Of  their  sense  for  what  is  proper,  for  what  is  amusing 
is  below  oui-s  we  must  realise  that  in  everything  they  were  more  unhampered  by  con- 
vention, more  spontaneous  than  we.  We  have  lost  as  well  as  gained  in  our  so-called 
proprieties.  We  have  lost  in  vigour  and  sincerity,  in  a  true  appreciation  of  values. 
One  seldom  finds  now-a-days  such  pure  enjoyment  of  life,  such  freshness  and  vitality. 
It  is  true  that  we  are  well  enough  without  the  open  countenance  of  vice — they  sinned  as 
they  did  everything,  openly  and  without  prejudice — but  are  we  benefited  by  the  loss  of 
their  straight-forwardness,  eagerness,  free  forgiveness  and  open-mindedness?  One  must 
unlearn  many  things  before  one  can  enter  Elizabethan  England  sympathetically  and 
leave  it  with  a  just  confession  of  its  splendour. 

Margaret  Adelaide  Munroe,  1913. 
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THE  BRIDGE  TOLL 

{Narrative  Writing) 

Pietro  had  come  over  from  Italy  with 
a  gang  of  men  bound  for  ditch  digging 
on  a  great  Western  railway.  But  he  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  digging 
ditches.  Ever  since  he  could  remember 
he  had  dreamed  of  becoming  rich  and 
famous,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  eighteen  he 
had  pocketed  his  savings  and  set  out  for 
America.  His  family  shrugged  their 
shoulders, — they  had  other  boys  to  work 
in  the  vineyards. 

In  New  York  he  discreetly  dropped 
away  from  the  carefully  marshalled  gang 
and  drifted  about  the  East  Side  for  a  few 
days,  looking  for  work.  His  precious 
twenty  dollars  melted  away  like  dew,  and 
no  one  understood  his  most  appealing 
remarks.  A  little  dejected  at  finding 
that  he  was  not  so  clever  as  he  had  always 
considered  himself,  he  came  out  of  a 
crowded,  narrow  street  one  evening  at 
sunset  upon  the  wharves  of  the  East 
River.  He  lifted  his  eyes  and  caught  his 
breath  at  sight  of  the  most  amazing  and 
beautiful  thing  he  had  ever  seen. 

From  either  side  of  the  wide  brown 
stream,  at  some  little  distance  beyond 
where  he  stood,  enormous  arches  curved 
strongly  into  the  air.  They  rose,  black 
against  the  glow  of  the  sky,  and  lifted 
toward  each  other  without  support. 
Pietro,  who  had  been  unmoved  at  sight 
of  tall  buildings,  and  jangling  cars,  gazed 
awed  at  this  miracle.  Then  he  found 
a  snug  corner  under  a  pile  of  boards  and 
slept  soundly  until  the  stir  of  hfe  all 
around  woke  him  at  seven  o'clock. 

He  crept  out  and  stretched  his  arms, 
with  his  head  thrown  back  for  a  yawn, 
and  stared  up  with  new  dehght  at  the 


giant  arches.  He  saw,  now,  how  the  one 
on  his  side  of  the  river  descended  slant- 
ingly into  a  tangled  nest  of  warehouses 
and  tenements,  and  he  meant  to  go  at 
once  and  search  out  its  root.  But,  first,  he 
looked  about  at  the  men  on  the  wharves, 
and  selecting  a  group  of  Italians  un- 
loading sweet  smelling  crates  of  straw- 
berries from  a  barge,  he  went  up  to  them 
with  his  most  ingratiating  smOe.  Whip- 
ping off  his  cap  he  asked  in  poHtest  phrases 
that  some  one  of  his  countrymen  would 
gratify  his  cm'iosity  as  to  those  great 
black  arches  against  the  sky.  He  pointed 
them  out  with  a  graceful  flourish  and  all 
the  men  stopped  and  stai'ed.  Then  they 
laughed,  because  they  saw  by  Pietro's 
stout  country  clothes  that  he  had  just 
landed,  and  because  they  were  all  from 
the  south  and  did  not  much  understand 
his  northern  dialect.  But  a  man  from 
Arezzo  laughed  loudest  of  all  because 
he  did  understand,  and  he  told  the  rest 
between  peals  of  laughter  that  the  little 
simpleton  was  asking  about  the  bridge. 
When  he  had  had  his  laugh  fuUy  out  he 
assured  Pietro  with  much  gravity  that 
the  Virgin  and  angels  came  down  to  the 
city  by  means  of  those  arches,  and  some- 
times a  saint  or  two  let  out  on  good 
behaviour.  And  all  the  men  laughed 
again.  Shocked  at  such  blasphemy,  but 
enlightened  by  the  word  "bridge"  that 
he  had  caught,  Pietro  turned  away  with 
a  scornful  flash  of  the  eyes  and  teeth. 
Surely  it  was  unlike  any  bridge  he  had 
ever  seen,  he  thought  to  himself,  but 
this  was  a  marvellous  country.  "An 
unfinished  bridge,"  he  went  on  reasoning 
to  himself,  munching  a  roll  he  had  pru- 
dently saved  from  his  supper  the  night 
before.  And  he  darted  in  and  out  of 
narrow  twisted  streets  until  he  came  to  a 
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great  cleared  space  like  a  gash  in  the  city 
and  saw  the  bridge  slope  away  to  the 
level  of  the  street. 

Scores  of  men  were  at  work  here  with 
engines,  mortar  and  plates  of  steel,  and 
black  specks  of  men  were  perched  as  far 
out  in  the  airy  structure  as  far  as  eye 
could  reach.  At  a  httle  distance  along  the 
wide  plank  walk  that  led  out  among  the 
cables  and  girders  a  big  red-faced  man 
was  bossing  the  working  of  a  crane  that 
lifted  sections  of  iron  from  below.  He 
was  shouting  very  fast  and  angrily,  but 
Pietro  walked  out  to  him  thrOling  pleas- 
antly up  and  down  his  back  at  finding 
himself  rise  above  the  ground  on  so  fragile 
a  structure.  In  graceful,  deprecatory 
phrases  Pietro  asked  the  commanding 
gentleman  for  some  modest  work  befitting 
a  youth,  inexperienced  at  building  bridges, 
indeed,  but  clever  and  willing.  The  fat 
man  paid  no  attention  at  all,  so  Pietro 
said  it  all  over  again,  slowly  and  clearly, 
as  if  to  a  child.  In  sheer  amazement  at 
such  impudence  the  man  stopped  and 
looked  at  him,  asked  him  sharply  in 
broken  Italian  if  he  hadn't  seen  the  notice, 
and  without  waiting  for  him  to  answer 
said,  "Hurry  like  the  devil  and  unload 
those  bolts."  So  Pietro  hurried  as  fast  as 
he  could  all  day  and  was  paid  at  night 
with  a  paper  sUp.  A  good-natured 
ItaUan,  who  mixed  mortar,  explained  that 
this  could  be  turned  in  to  a  man  in  a  box 
who  would  give  him  fifty  cents  in  return. 
Pietro  was  not  very  clear  about  this, 
but  he  felt  so  happy  and  excited  that  he 
hardly  noticed  his  aching  back,  and 
eagerly  accepted  his  new  friend's  offer 
of  a  bunk  in  his  two-roomed  flat. 

The  next  day  and  every  day  Pietro 
turned  up  at  the  bridge.  And  either 
because  he  was  always  charmingly  eager 
and  confident  in  his  demand  for  work, 
or  because  he  was  quick  and  never  asked 


questions,  he  softened  the  heart  of  the 
boss  and  got  one  odd  job  after  the  other. 
When  he  had  nothing  else  to  do  he  hung 
about  with  the  workmen,  watching  and 
learning  to  do  their  work.  Always  the 
lifting  arch  lui-ed  him  further  and  further 
out  along  the  swaying  construction  lines 
till  he  felt  no  fear  at  all,  but  could  run 
about  as  nimbly  as  a  cat  on  the  top  of 
high  walls.  Sometimes  a  surly  old  Ger- 
man would  shake  his  head  and  mutter 
about  "A  dago  working  on  a  bridge." 
But  Pietro  must  have  sprung  from  sea- 
faring Venetian  stock,  used  to  the  swaying 
masts  of  great  schooners.  His  step  was 
sure  and  his  heart  untroubled  hundreds 
of  feet  in  the  air.  He  was  clever,  too, 
at  the  work,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
he  had  learned  to  rivet,  and  swung  about 
the  trestles  with  his  flaming  fire  pot. 

All  the  men  liked  Pietro — they  called 
him  Petey  to  teaze  him.  They  liked  his 
unfailing  smile,  the  red  handkerchief  he 
wore  knotted  about  his  throat,  his  flatter- 
ing interest  when  he  listened  to  tales  of 
past  bridges,  the  little  Italian  songs  he 
sang  in  time  to  his  pounding.  But  be- 
yond his  perfect  surface  poUteness,  he 
kept  a  great  deal  to  himself.  As  he  sat 
at  his  work  he  often  thought  of  the  vine- 
yards at  home;  or  of  Fortu,  his  younger 
sister, — such  a  pale  little  drudge  in  com- 
parison with  the  fat,  lazy  girls  of  this 
country.  They  sat  on  the  steps  of  their 
houses  in  fine  clothes  at  nightfall  and 
made  eyes  at  him,  who  swaggered  by 
proudly.  He  would  have  none  of  them. 
And  sometimes  he  did  not  think  at  all, 
just  worked  away  with  the  feel  of  the  sun 
and  the  wind  on  his  hands  and  face  and 
the  clear  blue  air  all  around  him.  Now 
and  then  he  looked  out  over  the  great 
city,  still  mysterious  to  him  who  had 
never  wandered  more  than  ten  blocks 
away  from  his  bridge.     He  liked  the  con- 
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tinuous  roaring  sound  of  it,  the  lifting 
towers,  and  the  magical  lights  that  came 
out  softly  against  the  deep  blue  as  he 
walked  back  over  the  bridge  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  But  the  bridge  itself  was 
hke  a  live  creature  to  him,  he  felt  the 
thrusts  and  the  poise  of  its  parts.  He 
worked  upon  it  with  delight  as  the  artisans 
of  old  must  have  worked  when  they 
slowly  raised  great  cathedrals,  stone  upon 
stone.  The  happiest  day  of  his  life  was 
when,  after  two  years,  the  bridge  workers 
took  him  into  their  union  and  he  felt  at 
last  that  he  really  belonged  to  the  bridge. 

The  two  arches  had  fused  long  ago  in 
a  single  great  sweep.  In  the  fall  the  real 
work  would  be  done,  ready  for  concrete 
roadways  and  car  Hnes.  Pietro  could 
not  imagine  another  bridge.  He  hved 
in  the  present.  One  summer  morning 
he  was  working  alone  on  a  scaffold  let 
down  among  the  great  ribs  of  the  bridge. 
Suddenly  the  men  on  the  level  above 
heard  a  crack  like  a  pistol  report,  and 
lifted  their  heads  with  scared  faces. 
After  a  minute  some  of  them  went  to  the 
edge,  bent  over  and  saw  the  scaffold 
hanging  by  one  rope.  The  boss  swore 
softly  to  himself,  a  few  crossed  themselves, 
only  a  very  few  watched  the  scuiry  of 
boats  far  below.  One  man  said  thank- 
fully, "Those  bars  down  there  finished 
him  quick." 

The    old    German    muttered    angrily, 
'A  dago  trying  to  build  a  bridge." 

And  the  fat  boss  turned  on  him  snarl- 
ing, "He  didn't  slip;   the  rope  broke." 

Then  they  all  picked  up  their  tools  and 
their  dinner  pails,  slipped  on  their  coats 
and  tramped  away  for  the  day, — the 
bridge  builder's  privilege  when  a  man  has 
been  killed. 

Pauline  Clarke,  1912. 

Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 


BRIDGES 

(Second  Year  English) 

In  this  day  of  modem  progress  one  can 
hardly  open  a  magazine  without  encoun- 
tering, with  scientific  interest,  or  un- 
scientific dismay,  an  article  on  recent 
bridge  construction.  If  such  an  account 
of  engineering  skill  is  lacking,  there  are 
surely  within  the  covers  several  etchings 
portraying  city  water  fronts  with  bridges 
looming  through  the  mist  in  the  fore- 
ground. A  stroll  in  the  garden  of  a  friend 
inevitably  brings  one  sooner  or  later  to 
the  rustic  bridge  arching,  with  bark- 
covered  curves,  a  minature  stream.  Even 
the  coloured  picture  in  your  grandmother's 
parlour,  a  picture  of  a  gallant  youth  for- 
ever helping  a  village  maiden  over  the 
stepping  stones  of  a  brook,  has  given 
place  to  a  steel  engraving  of  Brooklyn 
bridge.  There  is  no  escape  from  the 
multiplicity  of  bridges.  Go  where  you 
may,  you  find  them  awaiting  your  feet. 
They  are  forever  breaking  down  barriers, 
forever  preceding  what  we  call  the  "march 
of  civilisation."  And  yet,  though  you 
recognize  their  use,  though  you  accept, 
in  matter-of-fact  fashion,  their  existence 
as  a  necessity,  do  you  not  occasionally 
detect  yourself  thinking  of  bridges  as 
things  to  be  tolerated  rather  than  en- 
joyed? Do  you  not  at  times  sternly  quell 
a  rising  envy  of  the  small  boy  who  runs 
to  leap  across  the  brook  at  the  narrow 
bend  below  the  bridge?  Is  there  not 
something  within  you  which  cries  out, 
"  Oh  for  a  bridgeless  stream!"? 

Nor  do  you  desire  this  unreasonably, 
if  you  consider  the  part  played  in  roman- 
tic history  by  unbridged  streams,  and  the 
loss  to  tales  of  daring  which  would  have 
been  occasioned  by  their  presence.  True 
enough,  we  could  not  without  a  bridge 
have  had  Horatius,  but  on  the  other  hand. 
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where  would  be  the  story  of  Leander's 
fate,  had  the  Hellespont  been  bridged? 
I  put  it  to  you  f  au-ly,  can  you  for  an  instant 
picture  Hero  waiting  for  Leander  at  a 
bridge's  end?  Under  the  laughing  scru- 
tiny of  passing  friends  she  would  have  left 
before  Leander  put  in  an  appearance; 
or  had  she  remained,  her  ardent  swain 
would  have  soon  tired  of  so  unadventur- 
ous  a  tryst.  You  are  quite  correct  in 
saying  that  one  cannot  "stand  on  the 
bridge  at  midnight"  unless  there  is  a 
bridge  on  which  to  stand,  but  what  are 
the  pleasures  of  watching  the  flood  at 
the  midnight  hour  compared  with  the  joy 
of  escaping  v/ith  one's  beloved  in  a  skiff 
while  her  frenzied  father  madly  gesticu- 
lates on  the  bank  behind.  Think  of  all 
the  good  old  tales  of  escapes  which  would 
have  been  circumvented  had  not  un- 
bridged  streams  opportunely  intervened 
to  thwart  pursuit.  Think  of  all  the 
thrilling  stories  of  feuds  about  land  where 
a  stream  formed  a  boundary,  whereas 
if  the  stream  had  been  bridged,  so  as  to 
form  a  connection  instead  of  a  separation 
between  the  contestants,  the  disagreement 
would  not  have  risen,  or  would  have  been 
amicably  settled  in  the  first  place,  and  we 
should  lack  many  a  fine  tale  of  brave 
warfare,  of  audacious  daring  and  final 
dramatic  reconcilement.  May  it  not  be 
that  by  our  persistent  erection  of  bridges 
we  deprive  posterity  of  their  due  inher- 
itance of  adventurous,  if  traditional, 
history? 

Certain  it  is  that  we  deprive  ourselves 
of  many  simple  pleasures.  It  is  surely 
more  fun  to  jump  a  brook  than  to  walk 
in  staid  and  sober  fashion  across  two 
planks;  or,  if  the  brook  be  somewhat 
wide  for  jumping,  best  fun  of  all  to  hunt 
a  precarious  footing  on  the  stones  scat- 
tered through  its  shallow  bed.  How 
much  pleasanter  to  row  across  a  stream 


than  to  pass  in  a  train  with  a  rush  and  a 
roar  over  a  trestle,  with  no  more  than  a 
passing  ghmpse  of  the  clear  v/ater  below. 
Even  the  front  of  a  ferryboat  is  a  means 
of  passage  preferable  to  a  bridge  train. 
You  at  least  have  the  sky  above  you, 
an  open  stretch  of  water  ahead  of  you, 
and  the  whole  panorama  of  river  sights 
before  your  gaze,  with  perhaps  a  fair 
sailed  schooner  starting  down  with  the 
tide  for  the  sea.  There  is  an  openness, 
a  sense  of  freedom,  which  one  gains  in 
crossing  a  river  in  any  sort  of  boat,  a 
sense  of  freedom  which  you  lose  so  soon 
as  you  set  foot  on  a  bridge. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  consideration 
that  if  you  build  no  bridges,  you  are  freed 
from  the  injunction  of  the  sage  to  burn 
your  bridges  behind  you,  and  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  your  crossing  bridges 
before  you  come  to  them. 

In  fact,  I  think  that  there  are  few  of 
us  who,  if  free  to  choose,  prefer  bridges 
to  the  absence  of  them,  and  there  is  no 
small  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that 
Charon  at  least  wiU  remain  a  ferryman 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Jean  Batchellor,  1914. 

Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Boh. 


{Descriptive  Writing) 

Tom  Gregory  stumped  along  home 
from  his  office.  The  rain  dripped  from 
his  derby,  puUed  down  to  his  ears,  and 
from  the  yellow  raincoat  that  flapped 
about  his  knees.  The  gas  lamps  threw 
shining  reflections  on  the  wet  pavements, 
flashed  on  Tom's  rubbers  and  on  his 
eye-glasses.  He  was  a  pale,  short,  thick- 
set young  man,  with  his  head  sunk  for- 
ward a  little  upon  his  shoulders.  He 
walked  heavily,  splashing  absent-mindedly 
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through  the  puddles,  his  evening  paper 
thrust  under  his  arm. 

Suddenly  Tom  stopped  short  where  the 
window  of  a  fruit  shop  glowed  red  and 
purple  and  gold  in  the  dripping  darkness. 
He  went  into  the  shop  sniffing  the  pungent 
fragrance  with  evident  pleasure.  The 
little  room  was  lined  almost  to  the  ceiling 
with  heaps  of  polished  apples,  oranges 
and  lemons,  pineapples,  plums,  and  great 
hanging  clusters  of  green  and  purple 
grapes.  A  keen-eyed,  slender  Greek  came 
forward,  smiling,  graceful  and  humble. 
Tom  chose  from  a  basket  a  pomegranate, 
yellow  and  rusty  brown,  and  felt  its  shape 
in  his  hand.  Then  he  added  six  great 
oranges  like  Atalanta's  apples  of,  gold, 
and  the  Greek  put  them  all  in  a  paper 
bag. 

"Do  you  come  from  Athens?"  asked 
Tom,  watching  the  dark  face  and  deft 
hands  before  him.  The  man  looked  up, 
pleased.     "From  the  country  close  by," 


he  said  eagerly,  seeing  interest  in  Tom's 
kindly  eyes,  "and  we  often  went  into 
Athens  to  market." 

"How  did  you  come  here?"  Tom 
Ungered,  sympathetic  and  shy.  The 
Greek  walked  with  him  to  the  door. 

"I  went  in  a  schooner  to  France," 
he  answered,  "and  there  I  fell  in  with 
others  coming, — "  he  finished  vaguely 
with  a  little  regret. 

"Good-night,"  said  Tom,  abruptly,  his 
thoughts  far  away  now.  And  as  he  went 
out  into  the  rain,  carrying  his  paper  bag, 
he  quoted  softly: 

"And   saw   the   merry   Grecian   coaster 

come. 
Freighted  with  amber  grapes  and  Chian 

wine, 
Green  bursting  figs,  and  tunnies  steeped 

in  brine." 

Pauline  Clarke,  1912. 

Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 
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Collegiana 


THE  BRYN  MAWR  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION_»rOR  SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 

Executive  Board — Helen  Dorothy  Barber,  1912,  Chairman. 

Helen  Sophia  Lautz,  1912. 

Jessie  Crow  Buchanan,  1913. 

Eleanor  Bontecou,  1913. 

Eula  Adeline  Weeks,  Graditaie. 
President — Helen  Dorothy  Barber. 
Vice-President — Helen  Sophia  Lautz. 
Secretary — Ellen  Faulkner,  1913. 
Treasurer — Mary  Lowell  Coolidge,  1914. 
*     «     * 

THE  GRADUATE  CLUB. 

President — Marie  Gertrude  Rand. 
Vice-President — Fanny  Darcy  Thompson. 
Secretary — Annie  Louise  Macleod. 
Treasurer — Frances  Foster. 

The  Graduate  Club  of  the  year  1911-12  has  had  sixty-two  regular  members,  and 
five  associates.  Among  them  are  seven  foreign  students,  five  from  England  and  three 
from  Germany,  who  are  holders  of  the  graduate  scholarships  for  foreign  women. 

At  the  formal  meetings  of  the  Club  an  interesting  series  of  lectures  has  been  de- 
livered. President  Thomas,  according  to  custom,  addressed  the  Club  at  its  first 
meeting,  speaking  of  "The  Wage-Earning  College  Woman."  At  subsequent  meet- 
ings lectures  were  given  by  Dr.  Upham  on  "The  Growth  of  the  Literary  Coterie  in 
England;"  by  Dr.  Paul  Shorey,  formerly  of  Bryn  Mawr,  now  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  on  "The  Case  of  Euripides;"  by  Dr.  Lull  of  Yale  on  "The  Dinosaurs  of  the 
Mesozoic;"  and  by  Miss  Grace  Strachan  on  "The  Campaign  for  Equal  Pay  by  the 
Public  School  Teachers  of  Greater  New  York." 

The  Faculty  Reception  to  the  Graduate  Students  was  held  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  and  the  informal  monthly  teas  given  by  the  Faculty  have  continued  to  be 
especially  appreciated.  The  evenings  at  the  home  of  President  Thomas  and  Miss 
Garrett  have  been,  as  always,  interesting  and  enjoyable.  The  daily  teas  have  been 
held  as  usual  in  the  Club  Room.     The  reception  to  the  Faculty  wiU  be  held  in  May. 

Unusual  interest  has  been  displayed  in  athletics;  hockey  and  basket-ball  teams 
and  a  gymnasium  class  have  been  organized,  and  a  graduate  tennis  tournament,  held 
in  the  autumn,  excited  the  general  interest  of  the  Club. 

A.  L.  McC. 
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THE  STUDENTS'   COUNCIL. 

The  Students'  Council  is  composed  of  President  Thomas,  Dean  Park,  Dean  Mad- 
dison,  two  graduate  students  and  nine  undergraduates.  The  students  are  elected 
annually,  two  from  each  class,  and  the  President  of  the  Undergi'aduate  Association 
is  ipso  facto  student  secretary  of  the  Council.  The  following  students  were  elected 
to  the  Council  for  the  year  1911-12: 

Maey  Rand,  Graduate. 

M.  C.  Spalding,  Graduate. 

Maby  Peirce,  1912. 

Helen  Baebeb,  1912. 

Maud  Dessau,  1913. 

Alice  Patterson,  1913. 

Maegaeet  Sears,  1914. 

Katharine  Dodd,  1914. 

LuciLE  Davidson,  1915. 

Emily  Noyes,  1915. 

Julia  Haines,  1912,  Student  Secretary. 

The  Council  has  met  at  the  Deanery  to  discuss  college  matters  of  interest  to  both 
the  Faculty  and  students.  This  year  the  students  expressed  their  gratification  at  the 
new  elective  in  Astro-Physics  offered  this  year,  which  had  been  suggested  in  council 
last  spring.  New  electives  in  Modern  History  and  in  Art  were  then  suggested.  Pay- 
Day  was  again  informally  discussed  and  it  was  decided  not  to  bring  the  matter  for- 
mally before  the  Undergraduate  Association  again  this  year.  Exchange  Night  in  the 
dining-room  was  pronounced  successful.  Among  other  matters  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion were  suggestions  as  to  opening  the  Senior  orals  to  juniors;  allowing  the  non- 
residents to  remain  over  night  at  college  after  the  formal  student  entertainments;  a 
plan  for  a  new  kind  of  students'  campus  mail  and  class  budgets.  The  students  reported 
that  the  quiz  system  had  worked  well  this  year.  They  suggested,  however,  that  the 
number  of  quizzes  in  the  three-hour  courses  be  reduced.  The  students  also  reported 
that  the  Private  Reading  in  Biology  and  History  was  too  heavy.  The  Council  dis- 
cussed and  approved  the  plan  of  the  students  holding  informal  dances  in  the  haEs 
the  night  before  the  Christmas  holidays.  In  taking  up  these  various  phases  of  college 
activity  the  Council  has  proved  to  be  a  necessary  and  important  factor  in  giving  the 
Faculty  and  students'  representatives  an  opportunity  to  meet  for  discussion  and  sug- 
gestions on  college  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

J.  L.  H., 
*      *     * 

THE  UNDERGRADUATE  ASSOCIATION. 

President — .luLlA  Loring  Haines,  1912. 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Nathalie  Swift,  1913. 
Secretary — Yvonne  Stoddard,  1913. 
Assistant  Treasurer — Laura  Delano,  1914. 
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The  constitution  of  the  Association  has  been  amended  by  the  formation  of  an 
advisory  board  made  up  of  the  members  of  The  Students'  Council  and  of  the  officers  of 
the  Association,  with  whom  the  President  may  consult  in  important  matters.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  year,  a  subscription  was  taken  up  by  the  Association  from  its  mem- 
bers and  their  famihes  for  the  New  Infirmary  Fund.  The  concerts  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Whiting  have  been  continued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association. 


THE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

President — Cahmelita  Chase,  1912. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Leah  Tapper  Cadbury,  1914. 

Secretary — Alice  Hearne,  1913. 

Indoor  Manager — Fannt  Graves  Crenshaw,  1912. 

Outdoor  Manager — Louisa  Low  Haybock,  1913. 

Enthusiasm  for  hockey  reached  a  high  water  mark  this  year.     Hardly  a  spear 

of  grass  was  left  on  the  field  when  the  season  was  over.  Every  class  had  good  third 
teams  which  had  match  games  and  1914  and  1915  even  produced  fourth  and  fifth  teams. 
The  practice  games  began  at  twelve  in  the  morning,  when  the  graduate  teams  turned 
out,  and  lasted  until  dark.  The  hockey  championship  was  won  by  1912.  The  Varsity 
only  lost  one  match,  their  first  one  against  Merion.  They  played  one  new  team,  that 
from  the  Baltimore  Country  Club  just  organized  this  year.  The  greatest  excitement 
in  hockey,  however,  waa  aroused  by  the  Hall  games.  The  usual  match  games  were 
finished  early  and  as  the  weather  was  stiU  magnificent  the  Halls  decided  to  choose 
colours,  cheer  leaders,  and  songs,  make  up  teams,  and  play  each  other.  A  pink  and 
green  banner  hung  beside  a  purple  and  orange  one  on  Pembroke  Arch;  Denbigh  dis- 
played royal  purple;  Merion,  red  and  yellow;  Radnor,  baby  blue,  and  Rockefeller, 
black  and  red;  Pembroke  East  played  Pembroke  West  and  tied.  Denbigh  scored  a 
victory  over  Merion,  and  Radnor  over  Rockefeller.  But  the  weather  did  not  stay 
settled  enough  for  the  finals  to  be  played  off. 

In  tennis,  1915  won  the  class  championship.  The  college  championship  is  held 
by  Ruth  Harrington,  1915.  Gordon  Hamilton,  1913,  was  unable,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  to  defend  her  title.     The  doubles  wiU  be  played  off  in  the  spring. 

In  swimming,  1914  won  the  class  championship.  The  water  polo  match  games 
are  being  played  off  now.  There  is  much  interest  in  them  and  every  team  is  training 
strictly.  When  the  delegates  of  the  Christian  Association  Conference  were  here, 
the  odd  and  even  classes  played  an  exciting  game  for  their  benefit.  The  even  classes 
won.  The  mock  swimming  meet  gave  a  great  deal  of  fun  to  the  swimmers  and  spec- 
tators. There  were  races  with  Mghted  candles,  races  of  fashionable  ladies  in  white 
linen  frocks,  obstacle  races,  fancy  dives  enacting  sad  tragedies,  a  gjTnnasium  driU, 
and,  in  the  end,  class  tugs-of-war. 

The  gymnasium  contest  was  won  by  1914.  There  was  also  an  exhibition  of  skirt 
dancing  by  the  fourth-year  dancing  class. 

Track  is  to  be  out-of-doors  this  spring  on  the  lower  athletic  field.  Bryn  Mawr 
has  adopted  the  same  events  that  Vassar  has  in  her  meet,  and  is  going  to  try  and  beat 
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her  records.  The  events  will  be  a  100,  75,  and  50  yard  dash;  100  and  75  foot  hurdle 
race;  shot-put,  basket-ball  and  baseball  throw;  fence  vault;  running  hop,  skip,  and 
jump;  standing  high  and  running  high  jump;  broad  jumps;  and  class  relay  races. 

Basket-ball  teams  will  have  seven  players  on  a  side  this  year.  The  former  number 
was  nine.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  make  it  a  cleaner  game  and  pi'oduce  less  congestion 
under  the  baskets. 

C.  C. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

President — Ann  Catherine  Arthurs,  1912. 
Vice-President — Elizabeth  Faeies,  1912. 
Treasurer — Eleanor  Bontecou,  1913. 
Secretary — Ida  Pritchett,  1914. 

Many  felt  that,  when  the  first  glow  of  enthusiasm  caused  by  the  formation  of  the 
Christian  Association  had  passed  away,  and  the  members  no  longer  felt  the  necessity 
of  justifying  their  action,  the  Christian  Association  would  lose  ground.  This  has  not 
been  the  case,  so  far  as  can  be  testified  by  the  continued  good  attendance  at  Vesper 
and  Sunday  Evening  services  and  by  the  large  Cabinet  meetings  that  have  been  held 
this  year. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Association  to  give  every  one  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  a  chance  to  work  for  his  kingdom,  and  this  has  been  accomplished  by  giving 
as  many  people  as  possible  an  active  part  in  the  association  work.  By  thus  giving 
every  one  a  definite  task  there  has  been  a  general  feeling  of  responsibiUty  and  interest. 
To  put  each  person  on  the  committee  in  which  she  was  most  interested,  was  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Vocational  Committee  which  was  formed  this  year.  The  Vocational 
Committee  has  taken  up  three  lines  of  work:  First,  it  has  canvassed  the  college  to  find 
those  who  wanted  to  do  Christian  Association  work;  second,  it  has  been  in  charge 
of  an  employment  bureau;  third,  it  has  provided  for  lectures  on  vocational  work. 
This  committee  has  filled  a  great  need  in  the  college. 

The  Philanthropic  Committee  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  bringing  the  college 
together  as  a  social  whole,  and  towards  bringing  the  different  classes  together.  It  has 
held  several  large  parties  in  the  gymnasium,  at  one  of  which  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee was  discussed,  at  another  Miss  Louise  Lewis  of  Kensington  spoke,  and  at  another 
nightgowns  were  brought  for  Mr.  Bates'  settlement. 

The  meetings  of  the  Christian  Association  have  been  unusually  good  this  year. 
We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  speakers  such  as  Dr.  Ross,  Mr.  Bates,  Dr.  Grenfell 
and  Hugh  Black.  These  meetings  have  on  the  whole  been  well  attended.  The  Vesper 
services  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular,  for  their  simplicity  and  the  direct  talks 
of  the  leaders  are  most  refreshing.  The  midweek  prayer  meeting  which  has  been  intro- 
duced this  winter  on  the  model  of  a  Silver  Bay  delegation  meeting,  has  had  an  average 
attendance  of  about  twenty. 
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Bible  Study  classes  on  The  Life  of  Christ,  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  St.  Paul, 
Job,  and  the  Minor  Prophets,  have  been  given  by  students,  and  a  class  in  the  first 
semester  on  the  Parables  and  in  the  second  on  "Christ's  Relation  to  Individuals  and 
to  Groups"  has  been  led  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Philadelphia.  Mission  Study 
classes  led  entirely  by  students  have  been  given  on  Islam,  China,  India,  Japan,  the 
Frontier,  Immigration  and  the  Negro  Problem. 

These  meetings  and  classes  have  added  greatly  to  the  spiritual  development  of 
the  college  and  the  inspiration  from  them  has  been  made  practical  by  work  in  the 
philanthropic  committee.  This  committee  has  collected  2000  old  garments  and  has 
made  347  new  ones  to  send  to  different  settlements;  it  has  collected  $1000  to  support 
a  camp  for  working  girls  in  New  York  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bates;  and  it  has 
taken  charge  of  a  few  settlement  classes.  Last  summer  two  DaUy  Vacation  Bible 
schools  were  held,  one  in  Germantown  and  one  in  Chestnut  Hill,  both  of  which  were 
very  successfiil. 

The  Christian  Association  recognises  the  necessity  of  uniting  social  and  religious 
work,  and  so  the  Federation  Committee  has  laid  especial  emphasis  this  winter  on  the 
advantages  and  duties  of  church  members.  This  committee,  composed  as  it  is  of 
those  belonging  to  Evangelical  churches,  has  had  several  meetings  this  winter  to  dis- 
cuss the  need  of  church  unity  and  the  church's  relation  to  modern  hfe. 

The  year  has  closed  leaving  the  board  with  a  feehng  that  the  work  is  only  begun. 
A  conference  of  representatives  from  the  Christian  Associations  of  Vassaf,  Smith, 
Wellesley,  and  RadcUffe,  held  here  in  March,  gave  the  board  some  good  ideas  for  next 
year's  work.  The  inspiration  gained  from  this  conference  was  so  great  that  another 
is  being  planned  to  be  held  at  Vassar  next  winter.  It  is  hoped  that  by  thus  meeting 
together  we  shall  be  better  able  to  carry  out  our  common  aim :  to  make  a  Christlike 
life  the  life  of  every  individual  in  college.  A.  C.  A. 


THE  ENGLISH  CLUB. 

President — Dorothy  Sybil  Wolff,  1912. 
Members — Pauline  Ida  Clarke,  1912. 

Frances  Hunter,  1912. 

Eleanor  Bontecou,  1913. 

Amy  Gordon  Hamilton,  1913. 

Olga  Elizabeth  Kellet,  1913. 

Maby  Van  Arsdalb  Tonqub,  1913. 

Mary  Bogue  Alden,  1912. 

Helen  Dorothy  Barber,  1912. 

During  the  winter  the  English  Club  has  met  fortnightly — first,  to  amuse  itself,  and, 
secondly,  to  read  and  discuss  modern  English  drama.  So  far  it  has  spent  most  of  its 
time  on  Synge  and  Galsworthy.  Granville  Barker  wiU  probably  come  next,  or  some 
plays  in  hghter  vein  more  suitable  for  reading  aloud.  At  its  two  open  meetings  the 
Club  has  had  as  speakers  Professor  Baker  of  Harvard  and  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood, 
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Editor  of  Collier's  Weekly.  Mr.  Baker's  subject  was  "Signs  of  the  Times  in  the  Drama," 
and  Mr.  Hapgood's  "Good  Books  and  Practical  Life."  In  the  afternoon  the  members 
and  guests  of  the  Club  entertained  their  visitors  at  tea. 

D.  S.  W. 
*     *     « 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  CLUB. 

President — Mart  Alden  Morgan,  1912. 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Maky  Sheldon,  1913. 
Secretary — Kathahine  Sergeant,  1914. 

The  Philosophical  Club  held  its  first  formal  meeting  December  9th.  Dr.  Ralph 
Barton  Perry  of  Harvard  University  gave  an  address  on  the  New  Realism,  taking  some 
of  his  material  from  the  book  on  that  subject  which  he  has  just  pubhshed.  The  lecture 
was  followed  by  a  small  reception.     The  second  lecture  will  be  given  in  May. 

M.  A.  M. 


THE  SCIENCE  CLUB. 

President — Winifred  Scripture,  1912. 
Vice-President — Alice  Dudlbt  Patterson,  1913. 
Secretary — Elizabeth  Henrietta  Johnston,  1912. 

The  membership  of  the  Club  has  been  large,  consisting  of  twenty-three  members 
and  four  associate  members.  The  year  has  been  so  full  that  as  yet  there  has  been  time 
for  only  one  science  club  lecture — -an  interesting  talk  on  mountain  climbing,  given  by 
Miss  Dora  Keene.  W.  S. 

*      *      * 

THE  BRYN  MAWR  CHAPTER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COLLEGE 

EQUAL  SUFFRAGE  LEAGUE. 

President — Pauline  Clarke,  1912. 
Vice-President — Gordon  Hamilton,  1913. 
Secretary — Nancy  Cabot,  1914. 
Advisory  Board — Marjorie  Thompson,  1912. 
Louisa  Haydock,  1913. 

The  League  had  Mrs.  Pankhurst  to  address  its  formal  meeting  of  the  first  semester. 
A  great  deal  of  interest  was  aroused  by  her  appeal  to  the  women  of  education  and  wide 
opportunity  who  do  not  need  the  vote  on  behalf  of  women  who  both  need  and  want  it. 
During  the  first  semester,  also,  the  officers  of  the  League  gave  a  tea  to  the  freshmen 
to  arouse  their  interest  in  the  suffrage.  The  larger  number  of  freshmen  who  were 
already  suffragists,  or  were  interested  in  the  question,  than  in  last  year's  class  shows 
plainly  how  great  an  advance  the  situation  has  made  in  the  year. 

During  the  second  semester  Mrs.  Hooker,  President  of  the  Just  Government  League 
of  Maryland,  will  address  a  formal  meeting.  P.  I.  C. 
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THE  CONSUMERS'   LEAGUE. 

President — Sakah  Henkt  Atherton,  1913. 
Vice-President — Helen  Tredwat,  1911. 
Treasurer — Montgomery  Arthurs,  1914. 
Secretary — Catharine  Louise  Terry,  1912. 
Advisory  Officer— Marion  Parris,  1901. 

The  Bryn  Mawr  Consumers'  League  had  a  lecture  in  November.  Ethel  Richardson, 
1911,  told  of  her  experiences  as  an  investigator  in  a  factory.  Miss  SanviUe  of  the 
Philadelphia  Consimaers'  League,  explained  its  work  and  purpose.  The  board,  regretting 
that  every  one  had  not  heard  the  lecture,  adopted  a  different  pohcy  for  the  next  function. 
Admission  was  charged,  and  refreshments  were  served.  Tickets  with  the  deplorable 
doggerel — A  Consuming  Party — 

"Bright  college  stars  of  days  gone  by 
And  dancers  will  attract  the  eye. 
You'U  be  consumed  with  laughter 
And  consume  ice  cream  right  after," 

eeemed  to  catch  the  undergraduate  imagination.  There  was  in  consequence  a  crowd 
in  the  gymnasium.  There  were  monologues  by  Georgina  Biddle,  1909,  and  Hilda 
Smith,  1910,  a  chorus  and  dance  by  graduates,  and  lantern  sUdes  of  factory  and  sweat 
shop  conditions  explained  by  Miss  Lane  of  the  Philadelphia  Consumers'  League. 

The  Consumers'  League  has  a  small  Mbrary,  also  a  committee  which  have  written 
to  large  leagues  elsewhere  for  pamphlets.  There  are  over  two  hundred  members. 
The  pledge  card,  including  effort  at  early  Christmas  shopping,  and  encouragement  of 
"White  List  Stores,"  and  "label"  goods,  is  the  condition  of  membership. 

At  present  another  lecture  is  being  planned,  and  schemes  for  raising  money  to 
help  pay  an  investigator  for  the  Industrial  Betterment  Bureau,  are  being  earnestly 
considered. 

The  inspiration  of  contact  with  actual  conditions  is  lacking.  Since  it  seems 
undesirable  while  in  college,  the  members  are  forbidden  to  do  work  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Consumers'  League  aims  to  arouse  interest  in  industrial  conditions,  and  to  show 
the  great  need  existing  for  personal  responsibility.  If  these  are  realized,  one  may  be 
led  after  leaving  college  to  join  those  who  are  actively  and  efficiently  bettering  work- 
ing conditions.  Bryn  Mawr  already  numbers  many  graduates  in  this  company.  Let 
us  hope  she  will  have  many  more. 

S.  H.  A. 

*        *        :<( 

THE  COLLEGE  SETTLEMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Elector — Helen  Ruth  Richtbh,  1913. 
Treasurer — Elizabeth  Fabian,  1913. 
Secretary — Helen  Reed  Kirk,  1914. 

When,  on  account  of  our  Scarlet  Fever  episode  President  Thomas  felt  that  owing 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Health,  active  settlement  work  in  town  should  be  given 
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up,  it  seemed  as  though  the  BrjTi  Mawr  Chapter  of  the  College  Settlement  Association 
had  no  purpose  other  than  that  of  collecting  dues.  We  do  not  wish  to  imderrate  the 
importance  of  dues,  for  we  realize  that  they  keep  the  big  settlement  organization  going; 
but  we  felt  at  the  time  that  the  mere  annual  collection  of  dues  was  not  conducive  to 
arousing  interest  in  social  work. 

We  have  tried  a  new  plan  here  this  winter  and  the  end  of  the  term  will  show 
whether  it  has  been  successful  or  not.  We  have  tried  to  interest  and  instruct  the 
members.  There  have  been  several  informal  teas  with  talks  by  social  workers,  and 
questions  afterward.  At  one  tea  we  made  a  great  many  bean  bags  for  the  Association. 
We  have  taken  the  village  of  Bryn  Mawr  as  a  typical  social  community  and  are  find- 
ing out  all  we  can  about  its  institutions  which  do  social  work  of  any  description. 
There  are  several  committees — Church,  School,  Hospital,  Investigating.  Each  finds 
out  about  the  purpose  and  work  of  its  own  institution — whom  it  helps,  how  many  it 
helps,  etc.  We  are  going  to  catalogue  the  results  for  future  reference.  We  think  that 
this  work  will  give  people  at  college  a  general  idea  of  the  elementary  principles  of  social 
work  which  wiU  help  them  if  they  should  choose  that  as  their  vocation.  The  Hospital 
Committee  has  already  handed  in  its  report  and  the  Investigating  Committee  is  try- 
ing to  find  out  whether  there  are' any  institutions  here  which  we  have  overlooked. 
At  first  glance  we  do  not  seem  to  be  accomplishing  much, — but  as  Miss  Bell  and  Miss 
Darby  assured  us, — what  we  are  doing  does  count,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  as  time 
goes  on  the  Bryn  Mawr  Chapter  will  gain  in  strength  and  purpose  through  the  interest 
and  endeavour  of  its  members. 

H.  B.  R. 


THE  MANDOLIN   CLUB. 

Director — Me.  Paul  End. 

Leader — Cahlotta  Welles,  1912. 

Business  Manager — Margaret  Blaine,  1913. 

Assistant  Business  Manager — Isabel  Benedict,  1914. 

Every  spring  the  Mandolin  Club,  inspired  perhaps  by  the  example  of  the  robins, 
wakes  from  its  year-long  sleep  and  bursts  into  new  vigor.  This  unwonted  activity 
lasts  until  after  the  concert,  when  it  dies  a  natural  death. 

Under  the  tactful  supervision  of  Miss  Schram,  '11,  the  awakening  of  the  Mando- 
lin Club  last  year  was  most  successful,  and  its  performance  at  the  concert,  we  are  told, 
quite  melodious.    We  can  only  hope  to  do  as  well  this  year. 

As  long  as  the  academic  atmosphere  of  our  campus  continues  to  repel  rather 
than  attract  those  who  love  music,  as  long  as  the  musical  student  is  bidden  work  out 
her  salvation  by  the  sweat  of  her  brow,  in  music-room  D,  E,  F  or  G,  while  her  degen- 
erate tendencies  are  frowned  upon,  everywhere  else,  by  gray  walls  and  black  gowns, 
so  long  this  yearly  awakening  will  be  the  most  that  can  be  expected  from  the  Man- 
dolin Club. 

C.  W. 
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THE  GLEE  CLUB. 

Conducts — Elus  Clakk  Hammann. 

Leader — Mary  Durham  Venntjm,  1912. 

B^^siness  Manager — Dorothea  deForest  Baldwin,  1913. 

Assistant  Business  Manager — Marion  Merrill  Camp,  1914. 

The  annual  concert  of  the  Glee  Club  will  be  given  on  April  twenty-seventh. 

4<     «     * 

THE  TROPHY  CLUB. 

President — Lorraine  Mead,  1912. 
Secretary — Katherine  Page,  1913. 
Treasurer — Sarah  Atherton,  1913. 

In  October  the  regular  reception  to  the  Freshmen  was  held  in  Pembroke  East. 
Dr.  Scott  told  of  the  very  beginnings  of  college  and  of  her  early  ideas  of  American 
women  in  general  and  of  BrjTi  Mawr  undergraduates  in  particular.  Then  Miss  Lawther 
spoke.  Hers  was  a  difficult  task  for  she  had  to  tell  of  all  the  important  happenings 
of  college  down  to  those  within  the  memory  of  the  class  of  1911.  But  Miss  Lawther 
did  not  fail  us.  We  were  grateful  to  her,  too,  for  bringing  a  picture  of  Miss  Reilly, 
the  founder  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Trophy  Club.  After  Ethel  Richard- 
eon's  speech,  the  Freshmen  examined  the  trophies. 

Work  is  being  done  all  the  time  on  the  name-plates  and  it  is  hoped  that,  before 
this  goes  to  print,  they  may  be  up  to  date  in  Pembroke  and  in  Rockefeller.  The  Trophy 
Club  has  decided  to  put  them  up  in  the  rooms  of  the  graduates  also,  giving  the  class 
in  the  case  of  those  who  were  graduated  from  Bryn  Mawr. 

M.  L.  M. 
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"Leviore  Plectro" 


MR.   CROSMERE'S  AUNT 

Mr.  Crosmere  strode  swiftly  along  the 
muddy  sidewalk,  adroitly  and  mechanically 
avoiding  the  puddles.  He  was  a  tail  man 
of  about  fifty,  thin  and  round  shouldered, 
and  he  walked  with  that  peculiar  awk- 
wardness that  reminds  one  of  unclasped 
goloshes.  His  face  was  not  remarkable 
except  for  an  extremely  near-sighted  and 
rather  anxious  expression.  His  dark  suit 
was  neat,  and  obviously  ready  made,  his 
felt  hat  slightly  rusty,  his  boots  shone 
luminously,  and  the  green  lawyer's  bag 
which  he  carried  dangled  about  his  ankles. 

Such  was  Mr.  Crosmere  when  he  first 
appeared  in  the  small  New  England  town 
of  Aumerle.  He  was  what  he  looked,  a 
middle-aged,  respectable,  bachelor  clerk 
without  family  connections  of  any  kind. 
He  never  really  had  had  but  one  family 
connection  that  he  could  remember. 
An  orphan  at  the  age  of  three,  he  had  been 
left  to  the  care  of  a  highly  exemplary  and 
rather  poverty-striken  maiden  aunt  who 
lived,  where  he  was  born,  in  a  small  town 
of  the  Middle  West.  Miss  Jane  Crosmere, 
as  he  first  remembered  her,  waa  of  doubt- 
ful age,  thin,  proud,  particular,  scrupu- 
lous and  pious;  he  always  loved  her  a 
little,  at  times  he  loved  her  more  whole- 
heartedly, and  he  was  always  and  very 
much  afraid  of  her.  Living  with  his  aunt 
he  had  gone  through  the  grammar  school 
and  a  commercial  high-school  and  had 
entered  the  country  bank  where  he  worked 
for  twenty-five  years.  Then  Miss  Cros- 
mere died.     He  buried  her  and  sold  the 


house  and  with  it  all  the  furniture  and 
personal  belongings  of  his  aunt;  what 
could  he,  a  single  man,  do  with  them? 
And  for  five  years  he  boarded  round  in 
the  town  while  he  continued  to  work  a 
the  bank.  Then  he  grew  tired,  and 
answering  an  advertisement,  he  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  position  as  assist- 
ant in  the  bank  at  Aumerle. 

He  arrived  at  Aumerle  one  March 
morning  with  all  his  worldly  goods  in  a 
email  trunk.  He  had  stayed  for  two 
nights  at  the  "Travellers'  Inn,"  but  on 
this,  his  third  evening  in  Aumerle,  he 
was  out  in  search  of  a  permanent  boarding 
house  and  he  had  been  directed  to  Miss 
Gates'.  He  came  to  a  particularly  muddy 
spot  in  the  sidewalk  and  recognised  by 
description  the  house  of  Miss  Gates. 
Straddhng  the  largest  puddle,  Mr.  Cros- 
mere strode  up  the  short  boardwalk  and 
into  the  ceU-hke  space  between  the  storm 
door  and  the  ordinary  one.  There  he 
paused  for  a  moment  before  ringing  the 
door  bell. 

A  considerable  interval  elapsed  before 
the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Crosmere  was 
facing  a  small,  severe  and  thin-faced 
woman  of  forty  or  thereabouts,  arrayed 
in  a  dust-cap  and  gingham  apron.  Mr. 
Crosmere  found  himself  wondering  if 
he  were  so  surprised  because  the  door 
had  opened  so  suddenly,  or  because  she 
was  so  thin,  or  because — .  It  was  clear 
he  must  say  something  though. 

"Is  Miss  Gates  at  home?"  he  ventured 
a  trifle  uncertainly. 
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"I  am  Miss  Oates,"  said  that  lady. 

"I  beg  your  pardon."  Mr.  Crosmere 
discovered  that  he  was  thinking  of  his 
aunt.  He  did  not  know  why,  but  he  said 
nothing  further;  he  simply  gazed  at  Miss 
Oates. 

"You  aren't  the  man  who's  just  come 
to  the  bank?"  she  suggested. 

Mr.  Crosmere  recovered  himself  with  a 
jerk  and  hastened  to  assent  to  this  sug- 
gestion of  his  identity.  He  had  saved 
the  situation,  but  why,  why,  could  he 
look  at  her  and  think  of  nothing  but  his 
aunt?  He  explained  his  errand  and  Miss 
Oates  invited  him  to  come  in,  but  this  he 
declined  to  do.  He  preferred  to  stand 
outside  and  transact  his  business.  Then 
he  left,  agreeing  to  come  and  take  pos- 
session the  next  afternoon. 

Mr.  Crossmere  mused  deeply  as  he 
hurried  up  the  gray  street  toward  the 
hotel.  He  had  been  afraid  of  his  aunt, 
but  although  he  had  loved  her  and  missed 
her  he  had  become  quite  used  to  her 
absence.  Why  should  this  New  England 
woman,  he  asked  himself,  remind  him 
thus  glaringly,  thus  unnaturally  of  his 
aimt?  The  question  puzzled  him  and  he 
was  stiU  musing  on  it  when  much  later 
he  went  to  bed. 

The  next  afternoon  Mr.  Crosmere  went, 
as  he  had  agreed,  to  the  boarding  house. 
He  had  steeled  himself  to  meet  Miss 
Oates  without  a  sign  of  trepidation;  the 
dust  cap  should  not  betray  him.  It 
did  not,  for  it  was  not  there;  Miss  Oates 
was  neatly  dressed  in  black  silk.  In 
spite  of  aU  his  resolutions  Mr.  Crosmere 
was  a  little  startled.  Between  Miss 
Oates  and  his  aunt  as  he  recollected  her 
there  was  no  similarity  of  feature,  but 
the  psychological  resemblance  was  very, 
very  strong.  He  followed  her  upstairs 
and  the  swish  of  her  black  sUk  irritated 
him.      His  aunt  had  swished  her  good 


dresses  in  precisely  that  way.  Miss 
Oates  showed  him  his  room,  looked  in 
his  pitchers  and  discreetly  withdrew. 
He  sat  down  on  a  chair  and  peered  about 
him.  It  was  a  nice  room,  clean  and  airy, 
but  it  did  not  give  much  inspiration  for 
thought;  Mr.  Crosmere  thought  again 
of  Miss  Oates.  All  women  were  aUke; 
he  glanced  at  the  dresser  near  him  and 
found  confirmation  of  the  fact.  There 
was  a  match-scratcher,  a  rather  usual 
looking  match-scratcher,  he  thought, 
like  a  cat's  face,  and  Miss  Oates  had  hung 
it  just  as  his  aunt  used  to  hang  hers,  where 
f  one  scratched  a  match  one  would  be 
sure  to  set  the  lace  window  curtains  on 
fire.  No  man  could  ever  do  such  a  stupid 
thing,  Mr.  Crosmere  thought  as  he  rose 
peevishly  to  move  the  scratcher  to  a 
safer  spot.  In  doing  so  he  brushed  against 
the  curtains;  he  looked  at  them  fiercely, 
he  would  not  have  them  remind  him  of 
his  aunt's;  but  they  did.  His  aunt  had 
only  had  lace  curtains  in  one  room  and 
he  knew  their  pattern,  so  he  held  these 
curtains  up  to  his  near-sighted  eyes  to 
compare  this  pattern  with  the  one  he 
remembered.  It  was  clearly  and  decidedly 
different;  also  as  the  windows  here  were 
shorter  than  those  at  his  aunt's  the 
curtains  were  of  quite  a  different  shape; 
nevertheless  he  was  stiU  violently  re- 
minded of  Miss  Crosmere's  curtains. 
Even  the  women's  tastes  in  lace  curtains 
must  in  some  inscrutable  way  be  alike! 
Quite  angry  with  himself  he  took  up 
his  hat  and  went  walking  until  supper 
time. 

Supper  passed  on  the  whole  very  well; 
there  was  the  usual  long  table  of  guests 
of  varying  degrees  of  iaterestingness. 
When  Miss  Oates  passed  him  the  butter 
he  was  again  reminded  of  his  aunt,  so  he 
ate  no  butter;  the  rest  of  the  food  he 
procured  for   himself    and    found    good. 
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After  supper  he  went  back  to  the  bank 
for  a  couple  of  hours'  work. 

When  Mr.  Crosmere  came  back  to  bed 
he  found  Miss  Gates  in  the  front  hall 
preparing  to  carry  a  pitcher  of  water  up- 
stairs. Mr.  Crosmere  almost  shuddered 
as  he  looked  at  her;  his  aunt  looked  just 
Uke  that  when  she  carried  water  up- 
stairs at  night.  He  remembered  dis- 
tinctly the  time  when  as  a  boy  he  took 
a  pitcher  from  her  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  and  the  handle  broke  off  in  his 
grasp,  and  all  the  hot  water  streamed  over 
his  clothes.  The  pitcher  had  not  been 
broken  and  his  aunt  had  glued  the  handle 
on  again.  He  could  see  this  scene  very 
clearly  as  he  stepped  forward  to  relieve 
Miss  Gates  of  the  pitcher.  She  smiled 
and  demurred  for  a  moment,  then  bal- 
ancing the  pitcher  gingerly  gave  it  to  him 

Mr.  Crosmere  started  upstairs  care- 
fully. Suddenly  he  heard  an  ominous 
crack  and  the  handle  broke  off  in  his 
hand.  The  pitcher  crashed  down  and 
smashed  to  bits  on  the  carpet.  The  hot 
steam  rose  in  clouds. 

Through  aU  the  subsequent  apology, 
fuss,  and  mopping  up,  Mr.  Crosmere  was 
too  dazed  to  think.  At  last  he  again 
started  upstairs  followed  by  a  young 
maid  with  another  pitcher  of  water.  At 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  by  his  own  door, 
he  turned  suddenly  to  the  maid  and 
demanded,  "Where  did  that  pitcher  come 
from?" 

"The  broken  one,  sir?"  said  the  girl, 
"the  handle  was  only  mended  you  know; 
Miss  Gates'  cousin  sent  it  to  her;  she  sent 
her  lots  of  things  four  or  five  years  ago  in 
a  couple  of  barrels.     She  bought  them  at 


an  auction,  you  know,  out  West,  after 
some  lady  died.  The  cat  scratcher,  you 
know,  in  your  room,  and  kitchen  things 
Uke  the  tin  we  mold  the  butter  pat  in, 
and  a  receipt  book  that  has  receipts  Uke 
the  soap  we  use  for  washing  the  lace 
curtains.  There  were  lots  of  things  that 
Miss  Gates  wears,  too,  her  sweeping  cap 
and  that  black  silk  dress." 

"Gh,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Crosmere. 

"Yes,  it  was  nice  for  Miss  Gates"  said 
the  girl.     "Good-night,  sir." 

Mary  Lowell  Coolidge,  1914. 
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The  tea  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soom 
Giving    or    lending,    we    lay    waste    our 

powers; 
Little  we  see  remaining  that  is  ours. 
We  have  given  our  cups  away,  a  sordid 

boon, 
A  knife  went  with  them,  and  a  silver  spoon, 
Sugar  that  sweetens  and  the  lemon  that 

sours. 
Condensed  milk,  good  for  cocoa  at  all 

hours. 
Our  friends  take  all,  we  shall  not  see  them 

soon  I 
They  return   not!   Great  Scott,   I  wish 

they'd  be 
In  training  all,  and  look  on  tea  with  scorn. 
So  might  I,  Uving  here  at  B.  M.  C, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less 

forlorn, 
See  borrowed  china  coming  back  to  me. 
Or  taste  once  more  the  jam  which  now 

I  mourn. 

Jean  Batchellor,  1914. 

Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 
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HORACE  A  LA  MODE 

(Ode  III,  Ze) 

Flirting  is  fun,  as  far  as  it  goes, 

Which  is  not  very  far,  as  everyone  knows; 

I've  been  a  match  for  the  girls  in  my  day, 

But  now  I  shall  put  all  such  nonsense  away; 

That  lyre  of  mine 

Can  hang  in  the  shrine 

Of  Venus,  I'm  done  with  the  sentiment  line. 

No  more  for  me  of  those  fond  serenades, 

Clandestine  meetings,  and  mad  escapades — 

Our  poet  is  going  to  reform  once  for  all; 

Yet  Venus,  there's  one  thiug  I  wish  you'd  recall, 

There's  a  girl  that  I  know 

Who  jilted  her  beau. 

Do  give  her  her  portion  of  marital  woe. 

Atala  Scudder,  1915. 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 


SONG    OF    THE    SONGLESS 
(Apologies  to  Meredith) 

They  have  no  song,  the  pitied  mutes, 

And  still  they  sing. 

It  is  within  their  hearts  they  sing, 
With   broken   hoots. 

Within  their  hearts  they  touch  a  string, 

They  wake  a  strain  I 
There  is  but  sound  of  pitied  mutes; 

O,  not  again! 

Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 
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Editorial 

FEW  persons  now  deny  for  the  woman  who  intends  to  earn  her  own 
living  in  any  field  where  a  well-trained  mind  is  requisite,  the  desira- 
bility, the  necessity  almost,  of  a  college  education.  But  the  advan- 
tages of  college  training  to  the  young  woman  who  is  under  no  immediate 
obligation  to  work  for  her  daily  bread  are  more  generally  questioned. 
When  friends  outside  of  college  ask  such  girls,  "And  what  is  college  really 
doing  for  you?  What,  exactly,  are  you  '  getting  out '  of  it?  "  they  receive 
vague  and  varying  answers.  One  will  say  that  she  is  forming  valuable 
friendships,  another  that  she  dehghts  in  the  "college-life"  with  its  inde- 
pendence of  restraint  and  its  freedom  from  petty  responsibilities;  a  third 
frankly  admits  that  she  is  "going  through"  college  merely  in  order  to  pass 
pleasantly  a  few  years  imtil  she  can  "come  out"  in  the  world  of  society. 
And  the  inquirer  is  puzzled  to  see,  for  such  girls,  any  indispensable  advan- 
tage in  a  college  education.  Evidently  none  of  the  answers  indicates  any 
"common  good  to  all"  that  can  adequately  explain  the  willingness  of  so 
many  young  women,  who  have  obviously  no  intention  of  devoting  them- 
selves to  a  life  of  study,  to  spend  so  many  years  of  their  youth  in  an  insti- 
tution of  learning.  "What  do  you  get  at  college  that  you  could  not  get 
better  at  home?"  friends  repeat.  What  zs  it,  indeed?  The  minor  benefits 
of  college-training  must  vary  with  the  individual,  with  the  tempera- 
ment and  the  aims  of  each,  but  there  is  one  "common  good  to  all" — 
good  not  only  for  the  young  woman  who  must  live  by  the  work  of  her 
own  hand  and  brain,  but  also  for  her  whose  future  activities  need  not  be 
lucrative.  This  is  that  maturing  of  the  mind  through  the  development  of 
the  critical  faculties,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  results  of  systematic  study. 
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This  development  of  the  critical  faculties  affects  the  college-bred 
woman  first  of  all  in  her  ability  to  judge  himian  beings.  College  is  a 
"miniature  world"  chiefly  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  holds  within  its 
boimds  representatives  of  almost  every  type  of  character  and  of  mind.  The 
college  student,  then,  living  as  she  does  for  a  number  of  years  in  contact 
with  all  sorts  of  persons,  enjoying  close  social  and  intellectual  intercourse 
with  them,  cannot  fail  to  learn  much  about  human  nature.  Quite  insensi- 
bly, it  may  be,  she  gains  in  the  power  to  discriminate  one  type  from 
another,  to  know  instinctively  from  slight  outward  indications  what  are 
the  hidden  beauties  or  defects.  She  learns  how  to  estimate  usefulness,  she 
becomes  more  sensitive  to  subtle  indications  of  real  worth.  She  learns, 
in  short,  to  be  at  home  with  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men."  And 
suddenly,  still,  perhaps,  without  realizing  the  cause,  she  may  discover 
in  herself  a  new  self-confidence,  a  new  ability  to  cope  with  persons  and 
with  situations,  because  she  knows,  with  a  sureness  of  knowledge  hitherto 
impossible  to  her  mind,  their  inner,  vital  significance.  Some  may  object 
that  four  years  of  life  outside  of  college,  would  bring  a  young  girl  into 
contact  with  yet  more  people,  and  so  develop  more  fully  her  ability  to 
judge  character.  But  this  is  not  entirely  true;  more  people,  indeed,  in 
actual  numbers,  she  might  meet,  but  in  all  probability  they  would  not 
represent  so  many  varied  types,  nor  would  they  come  into  such  intimate 
intercourse  with  her  as  do  those  living  with  her  within  the  narrow  precinct 
of  the  college. 

Then,  of  course,  with  the  ability  to  judge  persons  more  confidently, 
comes  the  ability  to  judge  their  ideals  more  intelligently, — to  estimate 
the  value  to  the  world  and  to  posterity  of  works  of  art  and  literature,  of 
institutions,  of  theories,  and  of  inventions.  Often,  indeed,  we  who  are 
still  college  students  make  heard  our  lamentation  that  the  knowledge 
gleaned  "freshman  year"  is  forgotten  "sophomore  year",  and  we  ask 
what  has  been  the  use  of  our  toil.  We  forget  sometimes  that  the  mere 
acquisition  of  facts  is  really  the  least  part  of  knowledge;  that  the  really 
important  thing  is  the  ability  to  deal  with  facts  in  their  relation  to  each 
other  and  in  their  effect  on  the  life  of  humanity.  And  precisely  this  ability 
is  developed  by  the  "higher  education".  We  study,  in  college,  the  best 
in  literature,  in  art,  in  philosophy,  in  science;  we  compare,  we  criticize, 
we  imitate.  Though  for  all  our  diligence  we  may  indeed  forget  the  details 
once  so  painstakingly  learned,  and  though  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  may 
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not  be  noticeably  larger,  nevertheless  our  exertions  are  not  fruitless,  for 
our  power  of  judgment  has  been  much  increased.  Even  on  unfamiliar 
groimd  we  may  feel  at  home,  since  it  reminds  us  of  groimd  already  trav- 
ersed; because  of  our  newly-trained  critical  faculties  we  can  estimate 
with  a  new  and  delightful  sense  of  power  the  significance  and  the  value 
of  fresh  objects  presented  for  our  consideration.  And  although  we  may 
say  sometimes  that  we  prefer  simply  to  enjoy  or  dislike  the  things  we  read 
or  hear  or  see  without  analyzing  the  reasons  for  our  reaction  to  them,  we 
know  that  the  ability  to  analyze  intelhgently  when  we  do  wish  to  analyze 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  mental  equipment  of  almost  all  of  us.  To 
reread  a  favourite  poem  with  the  growing  realization  of  the  cause  of  its 
appeal;  to  discriminate  in  a  picture  the  peculiar  quality  which  makes 
it  different  from  other  pictures;  to  see,  with  sudden  clearness,  the  fallacy 
in  an  argument  which  once  seemed  plausible  enough,  yet  failed  to  convince 
us;  to  pick  out,  in  a  series  of  contemporary  events,  the  significant  thread 
which  connects  them  with  the  past; — to  do  any  of  these  things  is  to  have  a 
pleasant  sense  of  intellectual  vigour.  The  ability  intelligently  to  estimate 
the  worth  of  men  and  of  their  works, — that  is  most  desirable  for  all  of  us, 
that,  the  four  years'  systematic  training  of  college  may  well  develop  in  us. 
But  all  privileges  have  their  responsibilities,  all  powers  their  possi- 
bility of  abuse,  and  sometimes  we  who  should  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  the  privileges  and  powers  we  owe  to  our  training,  seem  prone  to  abuse 
them.  We  taste  of  the  joys  of  intelligent  criticism,  we  see  that  it  is  pleas- 
ant with  the  authority  of  knowledge,  to  discriminate  the  good  from  the 
bad;  and  we  forthwith  proceed  to  criticize  unintelligently  and  to  dis- 
criminate with  the  authority  of  little  knowledge  or  of  no  knowledge  at  all. 
Confounding  the  joy  of  "right  judgment  in  all  things"  with  the  mere 
satisfaction  of  pronouncing  any  judgment,  right  or  wrong,  we  give  our 
opinions  too  easily  and  thoughtlessly  for  the  sake  of  saying  something 
about  everything.  We  speak,  in  the  hurry  of  college  affairs,  from  the  upper 
surface  of  our  minds  and  not  at  all  from  deep  stores  of  recollected  thought. 
Moreover,  since  it  is  always  easier  to  condemn  than  to  praise,  we  seem 
too  often  to  consider  "criticism"  synonymous  with  "censure",  looking 
for  the  faults  and  not  for  the  virtues  in  the  object  of  our  criticism.  Some- 
times our  slightly  contemptuous  attitude  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we 
think  perfection  always  attainable  and  any  shortcoming  an  insult  to  our 
intelligence.     Such  an  attitude  is,  of  course,  scarcely  conducive  to  whole- 
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some  enthusiasms.  "The  nil  admirari,"  Shelley  once  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  "however  justly  applied,  seems  to  me  a  bad  sign  in  a  young  per- 
son." It  is  a  bad  sign,  and  although  we  have  not  yet  quite  arrived  at  the 
point  where  we  admire  nothing,  we  seem  sometimes  to  be  unconsciously 
tending  towards  it.  Let  us  take  warning  when  we  find  ourselves  indulging 
in  facile  censure;  let  us  try  more  strongly  to  use  our  growing  powers  of 
criticism  with  intelligence,  with  humility,  and  with  the  determination  to 
discard  the  evil  and  to  choose  the  good.  "I  had  rather  a  pupil  of  mine," 
Shelley  continues,  in  the  letter  just  quoted,  "had  conceived  a  frantic 
passion  for  Marini  himself,  than  that  she  had  found  out  the  critical  defects 
of  the  most  deficient  author.  When  she  becomes  of  her  own  accord  full 
of  genuine  admiration  for  the  finest  scene  in  the  Purgatorio  or  the  opening 
of  the  Paradise,  or  some  other  neglected  piece  of  excellence,  hope  great 
things."  Let  us  exert  our  critical  faculties  in  discovering  and  proclaiming 
"neglected  pieces  of  excellence,"  and  the  "common  good  to  all,"  in  which 
we  may  share  in  college  if  we  will,  may  also  come  through  us  to  be  the 
common  good  for  the  world  outside  the  college  gates. 
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The  New  Classicism  and  French  Literature 

A  HISTORY   OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

By  C.  H.  Conrad  Wright 
The  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York,  1912 

IT  is  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Green's  "Short  History 
of  the  EngUsh  People,"  aiming  first  to  be  a  useful  text-book,  proved 
to  be  even  more  belles-lettres  for  the  general  reader,  and  a  peculiarly 
animating  expression  of  the  best  then  current  critical  ideas.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  the  new  "History  of  French  Literature,"  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Conrad  Wright,  written  at  Harvard  and  issued  by  the  Oxford  University 
Press,  should  turn  out  a  like  work  to  Green's.  Here  with  as  much  typical 
discretion  as  distinction  of  manner,  is  an  exhibition  of  the  new  Classicism 
which  has  been  for  some  time  forming  in  this  country  no  less  surely,  though 
more  quietly,  than  in  France.  Though  indebted  to  French  precept  and 
example,  very  largely,  it  is  in  its  American  form  incorporated  with  a 
kind  of  Puritanism  of  the  second  growth,  which  gives  it  an  integrity  per- 
haps lacking  to  the  movement  in  France.  This  mood  is  in  current  think- 
ing much  what  Liberalism  was  in  the  seventies,  a  temper  more  than  a 
body  of  doctrine,  a  frame  of  mind  rather  than  a  program,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  vital  for  this  flexibility,  nor  less  sincere  with  its  votaries.  These 
are  quick  to  recognize  each  other,  our  still  not  very  numerous  nor  very 
noisy  classicists:  not  the  least  distinguished  of  their  number,  Mr.  Paul 
More,  has  defined  one  disposition  that  marks  them  off  from  romantic- 
ists in  both  their  current  guises,  from  humanitarians  and  pragmatists 
equally,  as  "the  will  to  refrain."  If  this  seems  negative  and  as  such 
abhorrent  to  both  these  varieties  of  confident  performers,  it  may  possibly 
be  suggested  that  the  new  Classicism  is  a  kind  of  application  of  the  new 
Realism  in  Philosophy, — an  outgrowth  of  Neo-Criticism,  it  is  trying  to 
pass  beyond  Renouvier's  limitations  by  a  cautious  return  to  intuitionist 
notions.     It  represents,  in  a  fashion,  Ideahsm  driven  to  bay. 
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What,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Wright  has  accomplished  is  a  discreet,  and 
yet  a  courageous,  course  between  sentimental  and  arid  scientific  extremes ; 
he  is  not  popular  and  he  is  not  scholastic;  he  writes  for  inteUigent  readers, 
to  persuade  those  not  yet  of  his  thinking,  and  to  strengthen  such  as  do 
stand,  that  truthfulness  along  with  penetration,  may  form  a  really  tonic 
faith.  Just  opinions  may  be  really  the  image  of  the  facts,  may  correspond 
to  reality;  and  the  truth  may  still  make  us  free.  Translating  le  coeur 
of  17th  Century  moralists  as  the  "disciplined  character,"  it  becomes  a 
critical  sanction, — the  highest;  and  not  only  les  grandes  pensees,  the  car- 
dinal axioms,  only  may  come  then  from  the  heart,  as  Mr.  Wright  quotes 
from  Vauvenargues,  but  the  everyday  small  ones  also  may  find  in  the 
disciplined  character  their  warrant  and  order,  which  the  raison  raisonnante 
may  not  always  know.  And  still  less  an  idle  emotionalism.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Wright's  two  favorite '  words  of  commendation  are  sensible  and 
sympathetic,  that  is,  the  French  sympathique. 

His  sincerity  is  indeed  so  apparent  that  one  pardons  some  asperity. 
After  all,  being  a  docile  people,  willing  to  give  up  something  to  "broaden 
ourselves,"  we  may  take  not  ill  the  austerity  of  the  author's  position; 
we  may  even  consent  to  be  told  that  French  Literature  as  a  whole  over- 
tops, in  his  opinion,  our  own.  For  Mr.  Wright  has  plainly  taken  more 
pains  to  instruct  us  than  he  expects  us  to  take  in  return,  which  falls  in 
with  our  educational  scheme. 

Thus  he  tells  in  plain  Enghsh  what  French  literature  is  all  about, 
what  the  people  really  were  like  who  have  written  it,  and  what  their 
writings  are,  and  what  effect  these  produce  on  the  plain  person  who  can 
read  the  language  in  such  a  way  as  always  to  get  the  full  sense.  Any- 
one can  see  at  a  glance  that  to  the  author  the  speech  he  writes  of  is  like 
a  second  mother  tongue,  and  that  he  also  knows  his  Latin  behind  it. 
Neither  of  these  accomplishments  is  so  common  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed. His  ability  and  patience  save  Mr.  Wright  many  aesthetic  con- 
vulsions of  lyric  delight,  as  with  the  Swinburne  School,  before  Villon  or 
Hugo,  and  many  gasps  of  insular  English,  or  ultra-Puritanic,  horror.  He 
can  be  generous,  almost  chivalric,  towards  that  learned  fifteenth  century 
lady  and  precursor  of  classic  critics,  Christine  de  Pisan,  who  studied 
because  she  liked  to,  and  wrote  in  order  to  earn  a  living,  which  is  a  good 
enough  excuse  one  would  suppose  for  any  intellectuelle;  and  he  can  be 
placidly  uncompromising  towards  contemporary  "Dionysiac"  women  who 
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write  apparently  to  exhibit  themselves.  This  is  a  clear  gain  in  perspec- 
tive from  knowing  more  than  one  'period,'  and  seeing  through  historical 
accident  and  its  idiom  to  a  given  writer's  verity  vraie. 

As  to  the  Mediaeval  section  of  his  book  indeed,  it  is  here  that  Mr. 
Wright  makes  one  think  of  Chaucer's  Oxford  scholar  specially.  It  is 
clear  that  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy  of  the  juste-milieu  in  its  various 
Scholastic,  as  in  its  applied,  forms  are  no  strangers  to  him;  he  is  discreet 
about  fabliaux,  waxing  neither  prudish  nor  feigning  high  relish;  and  as 
touching  much  debated  matters  of  epic  origines,  short  in  his  speech  and 
full  of  high  sentence.  He  gives  the  "romantic"  theory  of  commimal 
singing  developing  into  narrative  poems,  which  so  fair-minded,  and  in  a 
sense  so  classic,  a  scholar  as  Gaston  Paris  held,  without  in  any  sort  envisag- 
ing the  primitive  savage  of  Mr,  Andrew  Lang 

"Who  sang  in  a  strain  that  would  scan," 

but  rather  the  village  bards  returned  from  doughty  warfare  who  may  have 
led  some  choral  coronach  for  a  Count  Roland  fallen  imtimely,  far  from 
his  own  marches  of  Brittany.  Mr.  Wright  also  recapitulates,  not  unfairly 
but  a  little  drily  perhaps,  M.  B^dier's  new  "pilgrimage  theory,"  which, 
it  should  be  said,  is  rather  an  ingenious  and  sceptical,  if  also  an  imag- 
inative, scholar's  effort  to  see  the  process  of  gradual  composition  con- 
cretely, than  an  absolute  contradiction  to  the  older  theory.  It  takes  the 
latest  form  of  Gaston  Paris's  belief  and  tries  to  'reahze'  the  process  of 
gradual  accretion  from  learned  legends  at  wayside  shrines  in  something 
like  artistic  terms.  This,  that  chiefly  became  apparent  last  year  in  M. 
Bedier's  lectures  at  the  College  de  France,  Mr  Wright  might  perhaps 
make  more  persuasive.  His  touch,  here,  is  a  little  remote,  or  a  little  over- 
abstract,  perhaps. 

But  he  is  charming  about  Huon  of  Bordeaux.  The  unfettered  lit- 
erary sense  for  the  moral  temper  in  the  artist's  form,  here  serves  him  not- 
ably,— the  sense  refined  on  Homer  and  Horace  and  exercised  on  Scott  and 
Shakespeare  in  the  best  traditional  manner  of  English  criticism.  "The 
fairy  king  ...  is  a  creature  of  the  religious  imagination,  offspring 
of  the  age  in  which  the  marvellous  held  high  sway  and  good  works  waited 
upon  it.  Auberon  thus  has  a  distinctly  moral  nature,  is  of  beneficent 
character,  and,  although  of  purely  imaginative  origin,  is  a  king  of  fairy- 
land only  because  possessed  of  magic  powers.     .     .     .     He  weeps  like  a 
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Christian  gentleman  and  not  like  a  dewdrop  manufacturing  fay,  for  he 
weeps  for  sin  and  suffering,  and  not  because  a  lily  has  blown  down  or  the 
stars  frown  dim  or  love  gone  wrong.  .  .  .  He  feels  both  remorse  and 
pity,  he  loves  Huon  like  a  brother,  and  he  falls  into  very  human  rages  now 
and  then,  as  any  Christian  gentleman  may,  but  he  is  never  a  spiteful  elf." 
Such  a  passage  makes  one  proud  of  the  English  type  as  compared  with 
that  of  either  France  or  Germany, — fresh  and  truly  poetic,  neither  doc- 
trinaire nor  pedaatic,  of  moral  force  without  effusion  or  fancifulness. 
Personally  the  writer  likes  no  passage  in  the  book  so  much  except  the 
appreciation  of  Vauvenargues,  the  stainless  spirit  of  all  French  letters, 
and  in  a  just  sense,  perhaps  their  later  ideal  expression,  as  Auberon  had 
been  in  his  time. 

With  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  natural  chronological  order  which  Mr. 
Wright  succeeds  in  preserving,  even  while  dealing  with  genres, — not  the 
least  of  his  constructive  merits  nor  the  easiest — I  may  as  well  say  that  my 
only  great  regret  in  the  book  is  that  the  moralists  are  not  thrown  into 
sharper  relief,  or  at  least  their  sequence  throughout  French  letters  more 
clearly  shown.  A  certain  sense  of  proportion  or  personal  reticence  may 
have  dictated  Mr.  Wright's  relatively  passing  and  somewhat  brief,  though 
always  just  and  delicate,  treatment  of  them  from  Alain  Chartier  to 
Tocqueville  or  Octave  Gr^ard,  that  is,  the  genuine  critics  whom  Brune- 
tiSre  called  "the  soul  of  France."  They  are  not  much  read  by  English 
readers,  nor  probably  by  Frenchmen,  other  than  men  of  letters,  but  with 
due  introduction,  and  a  little  more  relation  of  them  to  contemporaries 
as  well  as  to  late  Classical  moralists,  Plutarch  and  Seneca,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  they  might  be  made  interesting  to  the  more  discriminating  of 
younger  American  readers,  perhaps  especially  just  now.  The  vogue  of 
the  American  or  English  essayists  who  verge  on  the  namby-pamby,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  on  the  bumptious  or  paradoxical,  or  the 
fancy-fine,  may  show  a  normal  hunger  that  might  be  more  substantially 
filled.  Montaigne  is  good  at  one  and  twenty  for  inquiring  moods  and 
hyper-personal  fancies.  Yet  Mr.  Wright's  handling  here  may  be  sin- 
gularly satisfactory  to  readers  sated  with  ultra-scientific  analysis  or  with 
romantic  views  of  this  famous,  but  not  at  all  necessarily  enigmatic,  per- 
son: whether  less  special  students  would  be  moved  by  his  treatment  to 
read  Montaigne,  or  to  reread  him,  is  perhaps  less  certain.  And  the  value 
of  his  assimilated  substance  deserves  possibly  more  relief.     Mr.  Wright 
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neither  makes  him,  however,  with  his  latest  brilliant  French  biographer 
and  editor,  M.  Strowski,  the  fort  grand  personnage,  the  highly  conse- 
quential man  in  the  grand  style,  nor  with  too  many  English  writers,  the 
quaint  or  rather  shocking  eccentric,  but  rather  the  active-minded  man 
who  in  turning  recluse  let  his  thoughts  turn  in  on  himself  at  first  half 
playfully,  but  as  time  went  on  perhaps  a  little  morbidly.  This,  which  is 
psychologically  reasonable,  seems  to  the  writer  even  more  probable  on 
something  like  historical  grounds.  A  great  deal  more  of  mediaeval  relig- 
ious tradition,  even  mystical  introspection,  and  certainly  mediaeval 
psychological  ethics,  is  behind  the  apologist  and  earUer  translator  of 
Raimond  S^bond,  the  lifelong  reader  of  Seneca,  supposed  convert  and 
friend  of  St.  Paul,  than  is  always  realized.  Mr.  Wright  might  have 
stressed  this  sequence  more  heavily. 

And  he  might  perhaps  have  cited  from  Pascal  a  few  more  of  the  less 
hackneyed  pensees,  for  example  the  fine  one  on  thinking,  in  which  the 
pensee  suggests  its  own  possible  descent  from  the  theological  definition  of 
the  Mediaeval  Somme,  or  the  catechism: 

"L'  homme  est  visiblement  fait  pour  penser,  c'est  toute  sa  dignit6  et  tout 
son  merite,  et  tout  son  devoir  est  de  penser  comme  il  faut." 

As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  he  is — the  pure  classic  doctrine  is  there, 
and  in  view  of  such  pensees  the  romantic,  self-immolating  'Romish,'  or 
the  languishing,  really  '  donnish '  Pascal  of  Pater,  would  tend  to  disappear 
from  the  English  imagination.  Dr.  Johnson  had  hypochondria  also,  and 
Clough  died  early  of  a  nervous  break-down,  and  Gray  suffered  much 
from  blue-devils  and  gout.  All  three  were,  like  Pascal,  sensitifs,  but 
are  'sympathetic'  English  figures.  We  need  to  relate  Pascal  more  to 
such  types  of  our  own  of  over-strung,  but  in  a  sense  also  ultra-rational 
or  ultra-rationalizing,  men  of  high  culture,  character,  and  genius  together, 
or  to  the  contemporary  Cambridge  Platonists  and  Newton,  less  to 
visionaries  like  Blake,  than  has  been  our  critical  habit.  In  view  of  the 
Pascal  legend  in  English,  so  different  from  Pascal's  place  in  French  crit- 
icism, Mr.  Wright  does  well,  no  doubt,  to  bring  up  and  handle  discreetly, 
the  question  of  Pascal's  sanity;  but  a  few  more  quotations  would  not  be 
disproportionate  to  the  subject.  And  they  might  be  the  best  of  proofs 
for  the  author's  general  position.  They  would  serve  as  data  in  the  book 
itself,  and  justify  to  the  English  reader,  the  real  devotion  the  best  trained 
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Frenchmen  feel  for  their  hterature,  which  the  author  himself  professes; 
for  more  than  Racine  and  Corneille  and  Andr6  Ch^nier,  any  intelligent 
American  ought  to  be  in  a  favorable  position  to  appreciate  Pascal,  with 
fairly  elementary  knowledge  of  the  French  language  as  such.  The  deeper 
note,  the  finer  phrasing,  Mr.  Wright's  own  style  takes  on  whenever  he 
mentions  Pascal  and  the  other  moraUsts,  suggests  that  he  himself  has  not 
neglected  them. 

And  certainly  his  judgment  of  the  romantics  adds  to  this  impression. 
This  is  not  the  rhetorical  condemnation  which  the  late  arise  du  frangais 
called  out  from  such  professional  stylists  as  Mr.  Andre  Beaunier,  nor  is 
it  in  the  royalist-classic  propagandist  vein  of  M.  Charles  Mauvras.  It 
represents,  I  think,  the  peculiar  homesickness  which  may  overtake  the 
Puritan  in  Paris,  when,  beginning  with  Notre-Dame  and  the  Louvre, 
the  Cluny  Museum  and  the.Mus^e  Carnavalet,  for  example,  or  the  Mon- 
tague Sainte-Genevi^ve  and  the  He  Saint-Louis,  one  goes  to  Victor  Hugo's 
house.  Racine  is  part  of  Saint  Etieime-du-Mont :  his  inconsistencies  are 
effaced  in  the  subtle  reconciliation  of  the  Gothic  and  Classic,  of  Emotion 
and  Reason,  of  which  the  Church  is  itself  a  witness.  He  loved  much; 
he  died  purer  than  he  always  had  lived,  and  Athalie  perhaps  towers  above 
Phedre.  But  in  the  Place  des  Vosges  one  sees  the  foyer,  the  Latin  holy 
of  holies,  somehow  become  a  market-place.  Nothing  is  so  typically  un- 
French  as  this.  Moliere  was  a  microcosm  of  Versailles  perhaps,  but  with 
Victor  Hugo  tout  Paris  seems  afterwards  a  kind  of  image  of  himself.  You 
see  him  in  the  Museum  as  Mr.  Wright  says,  "an  inflated  and  conceited 
bourgeois."  And  the  boulevards  seem  to  repeat  endlessly  a  sort  of 
emphatic  monotony  about  his  work,  epic  like  this  in  their  bigness,  and 
facile  assimilation  and  flat  submission  to  set  forms,  too.  Mr.  Wright 
excepts  from  his  severer  stricturers  Aymerillot  and  the  Mariage  de  Roland — 
which  might  be  held  prototypes  for  le  boxe,  so  much  the  furore  of  the 
moment;  and  portions  of  Les  Chdtiments  approach  for  him  the  sublime. 
This  is  doubtless  a  very  notable  example  of  Mr.  Wright's  flexibility  of 
judgment:  a  mediaevalist,  however,  does  not  much  fancy  the  rococo 
epic  fragments,  nor  does  La  Conscience  ring  true  beside  Pascal's  prose. 
It  reads  the  way  the  Pantheon  looks  between  Saint-Etienne-du-Mont 
and  the  Tower  of  Clovis,  and  even  beside  the  Bibhotheque  Ste-Gene- 
vidve.     But  the  Panth6on,  frigid  as  it   is,  is  undoubtedly  big  and  Mr. 
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Wright's  French-trained  ear,  one  may  grant,  is  a  touch-stone  to  which  the 
really  less  familiarized  must  give  due  respect. 

One's  regret  about  his  treatment  of  Andre  Chenier  is  indeed  that  he 
does  not  tell  us  how  this  complex  poet,  so  hard  to  "tell"  about,  really 
sounds  to  him,  traditional  praises  of  elite  critics  apart.  One  never  quite 
escapes  the  suspicion  that  one  appreciates  him  always  after  Sainte-Beuve 
and  Vigny's  Stello,  who  had  axes  to  grind  in  his  connection.  Does  he 
shine  forth  like  Keats  and  Leopardi,  hors  ligne,  by  moments?  Is  L'  Aveugle 
as  good  as  it  reads  at  times,  or  as  bad  as  it  seems  at  others,  as  'false,' — or 
does  some  indefinable  accent  merge  badness  and  goodness  as  in  the  Eve 
of  St.  Agnes,  by  an  unquestionable  magic  of  its  own — the  true  classic 
je  ne  sais  quoi?    Do  the  verses  with  Chenier 

Sentent  toujours  les  bassesses  du  coeur, 

or  was  the  heart  really  less  frail  than  some  of  the  verses  suggest?  Mr. 
Wright,  one  hopes,  will  speak  out  more  fully  on  this  matter  again:  his 
probity  could  be  trusted,  one  feels,  as  well  as  his  experience  and  sensi- 
bility. 

I  must  not  linger  on  the  debonair  treatment  of  simdry  small  or  inci- 
dental writers  which  demonstrates  both  the  independence  and  grace  of 
his  judgment:  the  rapprochement  of  La  Rochefoucauld's  portrait  of  him- 
self with  Buffon's  "lace-cuff"  "portraits  applied  to  the  beasts,"  is  his- 
torically as  just  and  suggestive  as  it  is  amusing.  Without  firing  big  guns 
about  the  continuity  of  types,  or  genres  in  French  wTiting,  Mr.  Wright 
makes  his  real  philosophic  points  in  this  eminently  restrained  and  truly 
classic  way.  He  approaches  Boileau  himself  by  not  too  wide  an  interval 
in  these  moments  of  a  quaint  lucidity  and  half  playful  reasonableness. 

Less  happily,  he  approaches  Boileau's  satirical  vein  a  little  too  closely 
in  his  plainnesses  and  vivacities  against  decadence  and  corruption  in  latter- 
day  French  fiction,  and  symbohc  verse.  These  things  are  bad  and  sad, 
no  doubt,  but  they  can  be  fairly  easily  shunned.  The  best  way  to  make 
us  shun  them  is  doubtless  that  which  on  the  whole  is  Mr.  Wright 's,  to 
make  more  interesting  the  sound  heads  and  kind  hearts  of  courtless  French 
writers,  to  tell  us,  moreover,  how  to  find  ourselves  in  the  new  currents  and 
movements,  to  point  out  among  the  novelists  men  like  Edouard  Rod 
and  Henry  Bordeaux,  and  still  better  the  scholars  and  critics  who  are 
as  pleasant  to  read  as  the  novelists  and  much  surer  to  think  as  they  should. 
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But  it  is  above  all  in  making  apparent  the  human  worth  of  the  greater 
figures,  of  Rabelais,  Corneille,  and  Turgot,  for  example, — the  last,  as  Mr. 
Wright  says  of  him  "one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  lived,"  that  the  value 
of  French  literature  on  the  side  of  genuine  cultivation  is  most  enhanced 
by  a  method  of  this  scrupulous  and  discriminating  sort.  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Wright's  readers  ought  to  be  safe  from  more  than  one  current  fallacy, 
the  tendency  in  especial  to  judge  men  and  things  by  success  or  failure  of 
a  worldly  sort,  and  the  disposition  to  fancy  real  civilized  production  as 
dependent  on  mechanism  and  physical  force.  The  great  French  classics, 
and  the  French  Classical  critics  have  steadily  known  better  than  this. 
Men  like  Vauvenargues  and  Turgot  and  Pascal,  who  are  our  modern  kings 
of  thought,  neither  practically  "efficient"  in  their  lifetimes,  nor  wholly 
positive  and  optimistic,  the  contemporary  Anglo-Saxon,  believing  in  red- 
blood  and  athleticism,  or  in, a  somewhat  condescending  social  service  that 
takes  little  thought  of  private  salvation  by  right  thinking  or  a  sensitive 
scrupulousness  towards  the  individual  as  involved  in  large  projects,  it 
may  do  us  much  good  to  have  set  in  relief. 

In  so  setting  them  before  us,  Mr.  Wright  shows  a  highly-trained  and 
reticent,  but  not  a  conventional  mind,  plein  d'usage  et  raison,  but  not 
warped  by  custom,  nor  prostrated  before  any  idols,  even  those  of  the 
schools.  It  is  a  civilized  more  than  a  cosmopolitan  spirit,  in  the  common 
sense,  that  he  brings  to  his  task,  the  more  serious  and  morally  responsible 
for  knowing  more  countries  than  one.  And  it  is  civilization  more  than  the 
cult  of  accuracy,  one  feels,  that  makes  him  careful;  slipshodness  is  bad- 
breeding  in  all  scholarly  camps,  whether  of  German  science  or  English 
cultivation,  or  French  taste  and  esprit.  The  bibliographies  are  as  critical 
as  the  body  of  the  book,  and  perhaps  to  some  readers  and  teachers  they 
will  seem  the  most  distinguished  part.  The  time  and  pains  and  sophist- 
ication required  for  such  work  is  almost  past  appraisal  by  the  tyro,  and 
for  the  student  it  seems  past  praise. 

The  preface,  finally,  in  its  modest  frankness  and  a  certain  elegance 
fast  going  from  literary  scholarship  in  every  country,  should  win  the 
author  many  good,  if  quiet,  friends.  And  American  classicists  may  take 
heart  of  grace  from  Mr.  Wright's  example,  feeling  that  their  nascent  faith 
has  acquired  a  new  authority. 

Maud  Elizabeth  Temple,  1904. 
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The  Stones  of  Emptiness 

For  dead  delight  nor  monuments  are  raised, 

Nor  requiem  sung; 
Only  the  heart,  grown  sober,  walks  amazed 

Old  scenes  among. 
Denied  the  final  grace  of  setting  pain 
Over  the  waste  to  reign. 

Helen  Huss  Parkhursi,  1911. 
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An  Idealist 

ALTHOUGH  he  was  never  known  to  write  a  verse,  Ben  was  a  poet. 
The  old  colored  woman  who  took  care  of  him  in  his  last  illness 
said  that  under  his  directions  she  had  burned  masses  of  papers. 
Whatever  their  nature,  even  if  no  verse  was  destroyed,  he  was  a  poet 
if,  as  Carlyle  says,  a  poet  is  one  who  lives  from  a  great  depth  of  being. 
His  was  the  romantic  temperament.  He  had  rare  moments  of  exaltation, 
but  his  more  frequent  mood  was  a  deep  and  thoughtful  melancholy.  A 
whimsical  humor,  and  an  absent-mindedness  that  at  times  made  him  unwit- 
tingly selfish,  were  the  trait=s  which  marked  him  for  the  casual  acquaint- 
ance. Through  and  through  he  was  an  idealist  to  whom  principles, 
motives,  and  lofty  thoughts  were  the  realities.  A  rare  spirit  unable  to 
make  harmony  out  of  the  discordant  jangle  of  life,  he  early  left  the  world 
of  broken  arcs  to  find  the  perfect  round. 

Much  of  his  time  during  boyhood  was  spent  with  his  dearest  friend. 
They  chopped  wood.  They  explored  tracts  of  mountain  waste.  They 
studied  the  stars.  Then,  they  would  lie  on  a  hilltop,  with  lantern  and 
book  beside  them  in  the  brush.  Ben  early  outstripped  his  companion 
in  the  study  of  Greek.  His  postal  cards,  written  in  Greek  when  they 
were  absent  from  one  another,  Ben  suspected  were  more  of  a  pleasure 
to  their  author,  than  to  the  recipient.  Nevertheless  he  posted  them. 
Once,  when  on  a  trip  together  to  Niagara,  they  had  been  appalled  by 
the  price  of  admission  to  the  cave  of  the  winds.  When  the  brazen  guide 
intimated  that,  in  addition,  it  was  customary  to  "remember"  him,  Ben 
allowed  his  humor  to  eke  out  his  purse.  "We  shall  never,  never  forget 
you,"  he  said  cordially.  Another  flash  of  the  same  sort  comes  to  mind, 
which  happened  some  years  later.  After  a  serious  talk  with  his  father 
in  which  the  latter  had  urged  him  to  "get  out  of  the  clouds,"  to  apply 
himself  solely  to  the  law,  and  to  "dig  in  the  mud,"  Ben  was  startled 
when  leaning  over  a  heavy  volume  in  the  library,  by  his  father's  hand 
placed  upon  his  shoulder.  "What  are  you  reading?"  asked  his  father 
abruptly.  "Digging  in  the  mud,"  replied  Ben,  a  smile  in  his  eyes,  "your 
last  speech  at  the  Bar  Association." 
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In  spite  of  his  humor,  however,  life  for  him  was  serious,  even  shadowed. 
His  idealism  often  interfered  with  his  pleasures.  In  college  he  loyally 
stayed  with  a  roommate  who  was  well  meaning  but  utterly  uncongenial 
for  the  simple  reason  that  his  own  pleasure,  even  if  great,  could  not  be 
bought  at  the  expense  of  that  of  some  one  else.  So  he  refused  his  im- 
portunate would-be  roommates,  and  as  a  direct  result  gave  up,  not  only 
congenial  associates,  but  the  chance  of  making  a  good  club,  that  highest 
good  from  the  undergraduate  point  of  view. 

Ben,  unlike  most  of  his  companions,  did  not  make  life  interesting  by 
a  series  of  flames.  He  loved  only  once.  For  her  sake  uncongenial  tasks 
became  a  delight.  Though  neither  a  sportsman  nor  a  gardener  by  nature, 
in  her  presence  he  developed  astonishing  enthusiasm  for  laying  out  tennis- 
courts,  for  scattering  bone-dust  on  flower-beds,  and  when  he  left  the  "White 
Farm"  on  the  last  car  after  an  evening  all  too  short,  he  would  stand  on  the 
back  platform  watching  the  light  on  the  hill  until  it  disappeared. 

One  Christmas  night  on  his  way  home  from  the  farm,  he  got  off  at 
the  bridge.  After  the  car  had  passed  he  took  a  leather  box  from  his  pocket, 
opened  it,  and  let  the  glare  of  the  arc  light  fall  full  upon  the  exquisite 
little  watch  that  lay  within.  This  represented  countless  car-fares,  socks, 
and  even  Greek  books,  foregone.  But  Ben  did  not  think  of  its  cost  as 
he  raised  it  deliberately,  and  let  it  drop  over  the  rail  into  the  darkness, 
where  unseen  below,  the  water  washed  against  the  pier.  And  this  was 
after  six  years,  lived  with  one  thought  supreme. 

That  same  winter,  the  little  sister  of  the  companion  of  his  boyhood 
lay  battling  for  life  through  many  weeks.  The  friend  was  studying 
abroad,  so  Ben  took  his  place,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  at  the  sad 
house.  He  did,  as  he  hoped,  fill  that  place  left  vacant,  and  seemed  in  a 
strange  unyouthful  way  to  be  in  accord  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  house- 
hold. It  was  he  who  often  answe  ed  the  questions  of  friends  who  trooped 
to  the  door.  When  no  service  offered  itself,  he  would  pace  up  and  down 
the  lofty  library,  reading  his  Greek  Testament.  The  first  visitor  in  the 
dark  room  was  Ben.  Taking  the  limp  little  hand  in  his,  he  promptly 
rattled  off  such  a  string  of  absurdities  that  the  little  girl  laughed  aloud. 
A  half  hour  later  when  her  mother  passed  the  library  door,  she  saw  Ben, 
a  gaunt  figure,  kneeling,  a  rapt  expression  transforming  his  melancholy 
face.  She  stole  away  without  being  seen,  thinking  as  she  went,  "Prayer 
like  that  will  make  her  well,"  and — "some  call  him  an  atheist!" 
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In  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  Ben  insisted  upon  working  in 
the  mines  on  an  engineer-corps,  for  there,  besides  earning  a  living,  he 
could  study  labor-problems.  The  damp  and  chill,  underground,  perhaps 
hastened  the  disease  from  which  he  died. 

il^  Although  he  had  a  nature  of  rare  promise,  it  did  not  seem  as  though 
Ben's  life  had  been  cut  off.  It  was  rather  that  he  had  given  life  a  trial, 
and  now  was  leaving  it,  almost  voluntarily.  Or  he  may  have  felt,  with 
Stoics  before  him,  that  all  must  needs  submit,  that  it  is  the  part  of  human 
beings  to  conquer  fate  by  submitting  with  willingness.  As  he  lay  for  the 
last  time  in  his  glassed  room  on  the  roof,  he  looked  as  untouched  by  the 
sordid  and  unclean  in  life,  as  a  Greek  statue.  The  mystic  touch  of  death 
had  purged  the  sadness,  and  had  left  only  a  look  of  unapproachable  calm. 
As  the  dark  lashes  lay  upon  the  marble  cheek,  one  saw  no  longer  the 
yearning  restless  look  of  his  deep,  sad  eyes. 

One  thought  of  him  then  in  the  words  that  Shelley  wrote'oflAdonais:' 

"Far  from  these  Carrion  Kites  that  scream  below; 
He  wakes     .     .     .     with  the  enduring  dead; 
Thou  canst  not  soar  where  he  is  now, — 
Dust  to  the  dust!  but  the  pure  spirit  shall  flow 
Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it  came, 
A  portion  of  the  Eternal." 

Sarah  Henry  Atherton,  1913. 
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The  Song 

Who  would  know  love,  must  give  up  all  for  love. 

Right  in  the  fiery  heart  of  midsummer 

Against  the  sunrise,  Count  Arnaldo  rode. 

The  brown,  deep-feathered  hawk  that  graced  his  glove 

Drowsed  in  the  early  light :  incarnadine 

The  barren,  rough-toothed  mountains  bloomed  and  glowed 

Behind;   before  him  fair 

Stretched  the  wide,  calm,  deep-slumbering  hyaline. 

The  curling  white  that  lisped  against  the  sand, 

Which  lisped  again  beneath  his  horse's  tread. 

Lulled  him,  and  when  he  raised  his  high  bright  head 

Full  in  the  sun-path  shimmering  argentine 

He  saw  a  galley  standing  in  to  land 

With  silken  sails  and  shrouds  of  sendal  fine; 

And  heard  the  steersman's  song. 

It  held  the  winds  whist,  and  the  heaving  sea; 

It  fetched  the  birds  to  light  upon  the  mast, — 

Throstle  and  sparrowhawk,  swallow  and  merle 

And  gull,  to  poise  and  cling,  a  fluttering  throng; 

It  fetched  the  glimmering  fishes  in  a  whirl, 

Speckled  and  streaked  and  silvern,  through  the  green; 

It  held  the  heart  so  breathless  long 

That  the  count  cried  at  last: — 

"For  God's  love,  mariner,  tell  me  that  song!" 

Then,  while  the  hollow  hill 

Listened,  and  all  the  sea  breathed  and  was  still. 

Answered  the  mariner:   "I  tell  the  song 

Only  to  him  who  goes  with  me." 

Georgiana  Goddard  King,  1896. 
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Paintings  by  R.  W.  Chanler 

THE  International  Exhibition  of  Modern  Art,  held  in  New  York  in 
the  early  spring  of  1913,  was  notable  for  many  things;  not  least  for 
the  unique  place  it  gave  to  the  work  of  Robert  W.  Chanler,  whose 
canvasses  circled  like  tapestries  the  one  room  through  which  every  visitor 
had  to  pass.  The  impression  made  by  their  mustered  entirety  their  scatter- 
ing must  needs  destroy;  some  fragments  of  such  an  impression  have  there- 
fore seemed  worth  recording. 

Set  apart  from  the  rest  in  treatment  are  certain  contemptuous  eagles 
on  a  misty  crag,  also  a  herd  of  giraffes  at  pasture  in  a  sunny  grove,  reaching 
to  their  monstrous  height  to  draw  down  the  golden  fruit,  their  mottled  sides 
hardly  to  be  discerned  among  the  shadow-flecked  boles.  These  have  depth 
and  distance;  but  the  series  is  one  of  flat  surfaces,  with  at  times  a  sugges- 
tion of  relief.  It  consists  mostly  of  screens;  the  decorative  intention 
prevails.  A  single  color  suffuses  a  canvas;  flamingoes  wade  in  a  flood  of 
crimson,  swans  send  ripples  among  the  lily-pads  in  stately  steering 
through  a  world  all  cool  green.  Water  is  everywhere,  the  glint  of  it  and 
the  freshening;  there,  the  placid  pool  of  the  African  grove,  here,  purple- 
green  beneath  a  sombre  sky,  the  wind-whipped  bay,  a  bearer  of  full-sailed 
ships.  Here  are  fret  and  foam,  hovering  gulls,  fishes  leaping  through  crested 
waves,  and  yonder  those  dreamy  depths 

"Where  the  spent  lights  quiver  and  gleam; 
Where  the  salt  weed  sways  in  the  stream." 

In  that  blue-green  twilight  great  devil-fish  weave  a  net  of  interlocking 
tentacles;  deeper  yet,  strange  shapes  of  many  colors  are  all  the  light  there 
is,  and  through  the  murk  cleaves  an  upward-shooting  stream  of  little 
fishes  purple-blue. 

A  scene  that  stabs  sharply  shows  giant  black  cats  coursing  white  deer 
through  an  open  glade.  The  end  is  close;  already  a  deer  has  turned  and 
been  brought  down,  and  the  blood  starts  as  the  teeth  are  sunk  in  the  soft 
throat.  From  this,  one  looks  quickly,  gladly  to  a  woodland  stillness  of 
branches  and  branching  antlers,  brown  deer  walking  unafraid  or  couched 
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in  the  brown  crisp  grass  by  a  quiet  stream.  As  peaceful,  for  all  its  tropic 
luxuriance,  is  the  jungle  drinking-place  where  the  rank  undergrowth  sends 
up  flowers  like  spurts  of  flame.  Crocodiles  clamber  about  the  bank, 
gorillas  hang  in  "hairy  strength"  among  the  bamboos,  in  the  very  centre 
the  hippopotamus  opens  a  huge  pink  mouth.  The  elephant  thrusts  in  a 
solemn  head  and  spans  the  picture  with  bars  of  ivory. 

Most  gladly,  and  longest,  I  stayed  before  a  Canadian  forest  at  moon- 
rise,  full  of  silent  stir.  With  a  blue  shimmering,  like  embroidery  done  in 
steel  on  black  velvet,  the  level  light  strikes  the  quills  of  the  porcupines, 
the  feathery  clothing  of  the  owls,  and  searching  deeper,  discovers  dimly 
now  a  squirrel,  now  a  hanging  bat.  Across  the  sheet  of  water  beyond 
glide  plumed  Indians  in  a  canoe,  human  life  at  its  nearest  to  harmony  with 
nattire.  The  stars  are  out,  and  the  moon  looks  with  a  human  face  over  the 
ridge  of  the  hill. 

Stanzas,  all  these,  from  the  splendid  and  mysterious  epic  of  animal  life. 
The  artist  who  transcribed  them  accomplished  much;  he  suggested  even 
more. 

Charlotte  Isabel  Claflin,  1911. 
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On  Wings  of  Thought 

I  battle  on  the  hilltop's  wind-swept  crown, 
Like  a  wild  Bacchanal  who  roams  at  even, 
With  head  and  rhythmic  tresses  backward  thrown, 
I  drink  the  changing  glories  of  high  Heaven; 
From  out  the  firmament's  unmoved  deep, 
The  cast-up  clouds  break  into  flecks  of  foam, 
Or  in  unfathomed  silences  they  sleep. 
Cradled  to  music  in  the  magic  dome. 
Adown  the  rifting  highway  of  the  sun, 
A  lonely  songbird  glints  in  dizzy  flight; 
Descending  from  the  billowy  imknown, 
Bringing  me  glimpses  of  that  airy  height; 
While  to  the  inner  eye  from  realms  serene, 
Fair-wing6d  thoughts  are  borne,  of  things  unseen. 

Mary  Hamilton  Swindler. 
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The  Aliens 

ACT  I. 

The  interior  of  a  large,  bare  room,  with  a  small  platform  to  the  left.  Oppo- 
site, on  the  right,  a  door  leading  onto  a  narrow  passage.  In  the  back  wall 
three  windows,  overlooking  a  narrow  street.  It  is  night  and  the  room  is  ill- 
lighted  by  a  single  gas  jet  over  the  speaker's  desk.  Rough  wooden  chairs  and 
benches  stand  around;  some  have  been  overturned.  Occasionally  a  reflected 
light,  as  from  a  torch  outside,  moves  over  the  ceiling.  Outside  there  is  a  con- 
fused, dull  hum  of  voices,  with  an  occasional  shout. 

{Enter  Caruso,  a  medium  sized,  muscular  Italian  workman,  carrying  a 
child  of  six.  His  wife  follows  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  dragging  a  boy  of 
four  by  the  wrist.    Caruso  lays  the  little  girl  down  on  a  bench.) 

LuiGiA. — Look!  da  chile  ees  dead!  an'  you  justa  same  as  keeled  her. 
Povera  bambina!  Do  you  hear?  Your  father  justa  same  as  keeled  you. 

Cahuso  {thickly). — Be  still!  Da  chile  'ees  notta  dead. 

LuiGiA. — Hear  'eem!  Mia  bambina,  hear  'eem!  Butwhatta  he  care 
for  us?  We  work  hard  an'  are  only  a  leetle  hungry.  Then  coma  dese 
mens  from  da  beeg  ceety  weeth  their  soft  words,  an'  he  does  notta  work 
an'  we  are  veery  hungry.  I  coma  out  at  night  to  fin'  eem, — stampin' 
an'  wavin'  flags.  Now  I  tell  'eem,  "Da  chile  'ees  dead — stamped  on, — " 
an'  her  father  only  say,  "Be  still!" 

Cakuso  {sullenly) . — Da  mills  are  close.    How  can  I  worka? 

LuiGiA. — Ah,  close!  An'  who  close  dem?  Such  lak  you  that  leesen 
to  mens  of  beeg  talk!  You  walk  'een  da  paradas,  an'  hanga  lak  a  dog  at  da 
heel  of  dese  two,  because  dey  are  ceety  mens,  an  'Dagos  lak  you.  Because 
of  you  an'  your  lak  da  mills  are  close. 

Caruso. — Dey  say  eef  we  struggle  now  we  notta  be  hungry  again. 

LuiGiA. — Why  they  begeen  by  starvin'  us  now?  Whatta  good  ees 
bread  nex'  week  eef  we  die  now?  Letta  dem  feed  us  eef  we  notta  to  be 
hungry.  Whatta  you  care  how  thin  'ees  da  leetle  ones  ez  long  ez  you  can 
stan'  in  da  streets  an'  shout. 
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(Enter  Giovannitti — small  and  slender,  with  a  beautiful,  dreamy  Italian 
face;  speaks  with  a  decided  accent  but  quite  grammatically.) 

Gio.  {brightly). — I  have  been  looking  for  you  in  the  crowd,  Caruso. 

LuiGiA. — Looka  den,  an'  go  away.  He  'ees  feenish  weeth  you  an'  your 
noise  an'  flags.  You  lead  'eem,  an'  dose  others  (points  outside)  up  an' 
down,  an'  when  you  feenish,  dey  go  to  da  saloons  weeth  the  las'  mon'  we 
have.  Looka  you;  I  went  weethouta  bread  to-day  an'  yes'day  dat  he 
might  hav'  eet  to  go  to  work,  for  he  promise  he  go  to  da  Light  Street  mill 
to-day  for  work.  When  he  notta  com'  home  to-night,  I  come  after  'eem. 
I  foun  'eem  outta  there  yellin'  an'  chewin'  da  end  of  hees  flag.  Looka 
heere,  whatta  you  an'  your  strike  doin'  for  us!  (She  stops  breathless,  and 
points  to  the  child.  With  a  quick  exclamation  Giovannitti  comes  forward 
and  bends  over  it.) 

Gio. — How  came  this,  Qaruso? 

Caruso. — Da  bambina  was  frighten',  an'  run  away  from  us  into  da 
street;  da  crowd  com' around  da  corner  an' — 

LuiGiA. — An'  she  gotta  crush', — tramp'  on  by  heavy  feet.  Da  mens 
dida  not  stop, — because  of  you!  Because  you  were  'een  front,  an'  so  dey 
hurry  on,  an'  dida  not  care  when  dey  tramp  on  som'theeng  leetle  an'  weak. 

(The  child  recovers  and  begins  to  cry;  Giovannitti  takes  it  in  his  lap,  and 
smiles  up  at  Luiga.) 

Gio. — See!  the  bambina  is  safe.  The  men  could  not  have  trampled 
on  her, — she  was  just  pushed  over  and  stunned.  (He  rises  and  stands  be- 
side her,  soothing  the  child  in  his  arms.)  Do  not  worry,  my  sister,  about  her 
or  about  the  strike.     It  will  all  come  right  very  soon. 

LuiGiA  (impressed  in  spite  of  herself  by  his  quiet  cheerfulness andvitality). 
— You  promees  dat?     Weel  'eet  all  ever  be  right  again,  an'  soon,  too? 

Gio. — Can  we  doubt  it?  Is  there  any  one  of  us  struggling  for  himself, 
and  not  for  his  children  and  his  children's  children  and  the  great  cause  that 
means  so  much  to  the  vast  generations  of  the  future?  (exultingly) .  We  are 
right,  and  the  right  must  win! 

Caruso  (excitedly). — Aye,  musta  ween!  hear  'eem,  Luigia,  musta 
ween! 

(The  murmur  in  the  street  grows  louder.) 

Gio. — Hark!  They  feel  victory  already  in  the  air.  (He  goes  toward 
the  door,  then  turns  and  holds  out  his  hand  to  Caruso  with  a  bright  smile.) 
Come,  Caruso! 
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LuiGiA  (springing  between  them,  her  face  hardening). — I  wonta  letta 
you  go!  Dey  maka  you  mad.  Aren't  there  mens  enough  to  fight  an' 
drink,  weethouta  you?  I  weel  com  after  you  an'  hit  you  'een  da  street! 
I  weel  throw  mud  at  dese  ceety  mens.  Other  weemen  weel  help  me.  Dere 
children  are  starve'  too,  an'  they  hunta  dere  husban's  'een  da  streets,  an' 
run  outta  da  way  when  dey  com'  by  'een  da  crowd  from  da  saloons. 

Gio.  (reproachfully,  as  Caruso  wavers). — Come!  Are  you  afraid  to 
do  your  duty  toward  our  cause  because  a  woman  is  angry? 

LtiiGiA. — Why  you  leesen  to  'eem  an'  nota  to  me?  Whatta  he  ever 
don'  for  you?  Does  he  keep  bread  'een  our  mouths?  or  da  fire  'een  our 
houses?  Ees  da  end  of  da  strike  any  nearer  than  when  he  come?  Stay 
here,  an'  tell  'eem  to  go! 

Gio.  (quickly,  listening  to  the  noise  without). — I  shall  wait  outside 
until  you  come,  amico.     (Exit.) 

LuiGiA  (exultingly) . — He  'ees  gon' !     Now  you  stay. 

Gig.  (entreatingly,  from  the  stairs). — Caruso! 

(With  a  harsh  cry  Caruso  pushes  past  Luigia  and  clatters  off  down  the 
stairs.  Luigia  runs  to  the  door  calling,  "Pietro!  Pietro!"  then  to  the  window, 
and  shouts  into  the  street,  until  steps  are  heard  on  the  stairs  and  several  men  and 
women  come  pushing  in.  All  talk  together,  hut  some  sentences  can  be  distin- 
guished.) 

FiKST  Man. — Summun  shout  for  'elp. 

Second  Man  (outside  door). — Eet  'ees  'een  here! 

Third  Man. — ^A  weemen's  shout — 

First  Woman. — Luigia — Luigia  Caruso! 

First  Man. — What  'ees  'eet  Luigia?    'Ees  no  one  else  here? 

Second  Man. — 'Why  dida  you  skreech  out  lak  dat? 

Second  Woman. — An'  da  bambinos!  Why  they  here! 

Luigia. — Yes,  'eet  'ees  me,  Isabella!  I  shout  for  help,  Anton'  beecause 
dey  tak'  my  man  away. 

Second  Woman. — Tak  'eem  away? 

Third  Woman. — Who  tak  'eem? 

Several  Voices. — Da  Polees? 

Luigia. — Worser  dan  da  Polees,  Anton!  Da  lying  mens  from  da  ceety, 
who  promise  we  notta  be  hungry. 

(Doubtful  murmuring s  from  the  crowd.) 

Luigia. — Aye,  da  Leetle  General — an'  da  other.    Dey  com'  two  week 
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ago.  Ever'  day  they  mak'  beeger  promise!  Ever'  day  you  believe  dem, 
an'  march  a  leetle  farther  an'  shout  a  leetle  louder.  Have  they  ever  tol' 
da  truth  when  dey  say  to  wait  a  day  longer? 

(Muttering  oaths;   and  several  shrill  cries  of  "No!"  from  the  wo^nen.) 

LuiGiA.- — No !  you  'ees  right,  Isabella,  an'  Nina  and  Consuella !  Whatta 
da  mens  know?  We  'ees  da  ones,  we,  who  sits  at  home  an'  see  da  loaf  gettin' 
smaller,  an'  da  children  sicker.  Da  mens  'ees  lazy.  Dey  ees  glad  notta 
work.  Now  da  saloons  ees  always  open,  an'  when  dey  drink  dey  notta 
hungry. 

{Cries  of  approval  from  the  women.) 

LuiGiA.- — Dese  men  don'  it  all!  Da  managers  ees  willin'  to  'elp  us. 
Da  strike  would  be  over  days  ago  eef  dey  had  notta  come.  Da  looms  would 
be  movin'.  Da  Polees  would  be  gon'.  There  would  be  bread  an'  meat 
again!  {Confusion.  A  wiorraaw  cries  owi  "Drive  dem  outa  town!"  "Stop 
da  strike."    Men  gradually  join  in.) 

First  Man. — Luigia  'ees  right.     We  weel  go  to  da  mills  tomor'. 

{A  little  cheer.  Sudden  silence.  The  crowd  parts  as  Ettor  enters.  He 
is  rather  short,  but  well  and  strongly  built.  His  face  is  powerful — rather  grave 
and  stern,  with  piercing  dark  eyes.  His  voice  is  deep  and  his  accent  at  once 
less  noticeable  and  less  charming  than  Giovannitti.  Mutters  of  "  Da  Leetle 
General"  as  he  goes  to  platform.) 

Ettor. — My  friends,  what  is  the  trouble? 

First  Man  {uneasily). — Da  weemens  'ees  hungry. 

First  Woman  {pressing  forward). — Starvin'  say!  An'  da  children! 
Aye,  an'  da  mens,  although  dey  drink  an  forget  'eet. 

Ettor  {sternly). — Have  you  been  to  the  saloons  again?  {The  men 
shuffle  about  but  do  not  answer.)  Then  the  women  are  right.  The  strike 
must  stop,  for  the  men  have  not  courage  to  suffer  a  little.  We  cannot  hope 
to  succeed  if  we  have  no  patience,  no  resolution.  Shall  we  give  in  now, 
before  the  little  ones  suffer  any  more,  without  need?  Will  you  be  content 
to  go  to  the  mill  owners  and  say :  "  We  come  back,  on  your  own  terms,  how- 
ever cruel  we  may  know  them  to  be?" 

{The  women  are  silent.     The  men  mutter  among  themselves.) 

Ettor. — Or  can  you  wait  a  few  hours,  or  a  few  days,  or  a  week  at 
most?  Can  you  endure  that  little  time  for  the  sake  of  all  you  have  suffered, 
— all  your  children  must  suffer  if  you  yield  now? 
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{The  hesitation  this  time  is  slight.  The  men  shout  very  promptly,  "We 
weel!  Leetle  General!"     Even  the  women,  except  Luigia,  join  in.) 

Ettoh  {holding  up  his  hand  for  silence). — One  thing  more.  Are  you 
not  men  enough  to  make  the  women's  sufferings  as  light  as  possible?  Can 
you  not  Iceep  away  from  the  saloons  for  a  week — one  httle  week?  Come! 
Say  you  will  try.  I  don't  want  to  force  you  to  take  a  pledge,  but  I  will 
trust  to  your  word. 

Men. — We  weel !    Busta  da  saloon  windows ! 

(Applause  from  the  women.    As  it  dies  down;) 

Ettor. — And  now  there  is  something  else  for  me  to  speak  about. 
I  had  a  letter  from  the  manager  of  the  Upper  Mills  to-day,  and  he  wants 
to  know  what  we  are  after.  Is  it  true  that  your  leaders  did  not  make  their 
demands  clear  before  the  closing  of  the  mills? 

( The  m  en  look  blankly  at  each  other  and  shift  irresolutely  about.  Murmurs 
of  "Dey  knew,  all  right.") 

Ettor  (patiently). — Surely  you  can  tell  me  now  just  what  it  is  you 
want?  It  is  only  fair  to  them  and  to  us  that  we  should  tell  them.  What 
was  the  worst  trouble? 

(General  murmuring  again.) 

Second  Man  (excitedly). — Bread,  Leetle  General!  Meat  for  the 
men! 

Second  Woman. — An'  milk  for  da  bambinos! 

Ettor  (quietly) . — But  what  is  it  you  want  from  the  mills?  What  do 
you  demand? 

First  Man  (defiantly). — Da  mon'!  (Cries  of  "Aye!  da  mon'!"  and 
confusion  in  the  crowd.) 

Ettor. — If  you  have  not  presented  your  demands,  will  you  be  willing 
to  let  me  send  a  paper  I  have  drawn  up  to-day?  Will  you  stand  by  all  the 
articles?     (Much  applause.) 

First  Man. — Sure  we  stan'  by  'eet,  Leetle  General! 

First  Woman. — Sen'  eet  now!    Justa  show  dem ! 

Second  Woman. — Hurrah  for  da  Leetle  General, — an'  hees  paper! 
(Some  start  for  the  door.) 

Ettob  (with  surprise). — But  my  friends!  will  you  not  wait  while  I 
read  it? 

(Hesitation  and  restlessness  in  the  crowd.) 
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Old  Man  {soothingly). — Why  we  needa  to  hear  da  Leetle  General's 
paper?    'Eet  'ees  quite  right — sure  'eet  'ees  quite  right! 

Ettor  (gravely) . — Do  you  not  wish  to  know  your  own  declaration  of 
war? 

First  Man  {impatiently,  as  tumult  outside  increases). — Dere  'ees  no 
war,  Leetle  General !    An'  da  paper  'ees  quite  right ! 

{Enter  a  striker,  breathless  and  stammering.) 

Striker. — DaPolees!  Da  sojers!  all 'een  lines!  Down  by  da  station, 
They  wantta  speak  to  da  Leetle  General.  {Silence,  their  excited  talking. 
Shrill  weeping  from  the  women.) 

Ettor. — I  will  come.  {To  Giovannitti,  who  has  hurried  in.)  Speak  to  our 
friends.    Tell  them  there  is  no  danger.     {Exit.) 

{Cries  for  "Giovannitti."  He  springs  to  the  platform  and  faces  them  with 
blazing  eyes.) 

Gig. — There  is  no  danger!  Did  you  not  hear  the  General  say  there 
was  no  danger?  What  harm  can  come  to  men  working  in  a  great  cause? 
Who  dares  to  come  against  us!  We  are  fighting  for  our  homes,  our  wives 
and  children.  Are  there  any  here  who  are  afraid  of  that  fight?  {Men  shout 
confusedly,  waving  caps,  women  weep  and  shout.  Outside  is  a  sound  of  march- 
ing, and  cries  of  "Da  Sojers!") 

Gig. — Forward !  Will  you  be  driven  from  the  streets— from  your  own 
streets?  {The  men  in  the  room  crowd  out.  Giovannitti  stands  at  the  center 
windoio,  the  women  press  around  all  three  of  them.  A  sound  of  rioting  out- 
side.) 

Gio.  {above  the  din). — See!  your  banner  is  there — on  the  steps.  There 
is  nothing  to  fear.    They  dare  not  harm  you!    Drive  them  away! 

{A  sudden  cry  from  several  people;  semi-silence,  then  loud  cries  of  hor- 
ror. One  voice  cries  out  "Murder."  Those  in  the  windows  struggle  to  see 
what  has  happened.  Sound  of  heavy  feet  on  the  stairs.  A  crowd  of  strikers 
pushes  in,  among  them  policemen  and  soldiers  in  uniform.  Last  of  all  Ettor 
and  Caruso,  handcuffed  and  guarded.  An  officer  comes  up  to  Giovannitti, 
who  stands  in  front  of  the  group  of  women,  and  puts  a  hand  on  his  arm.) 

Officer. — I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  law. 

{Giovannitti  looks  at  Ettor,  then  steps  fonvard  and  holds  out  his  hands. 
The  handcuffs  click.) 

CURTAIN. 
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ACT  II. 


Salem  Court  House.  Jury  are  ranged  in  two  rows  to  the  left.  Judge's 
chair  back  center.  Witnesses'  bench  along  the  wall,  right;  in  front  of  it 
prisoners'  cage.  Witness-stand  between  cage  and  Judge's  chair.  Court  in 
action. 

Judge  (raps  for  order) . — The  next  witness. 

Cleek. — Joseph  Manor. 

{Manor,  a  hard  business  man  of  40  years,  with  florid  complexion  and 
indifferent,  off-hand  manner,  enters  box  and  is  sworn.  Attwill,  District 
Attorney,  stout,  pompous  with  deep  rolling  voice,  steps  forward.) 

Attwill. — ^Are  you  Joseph  Manor,  manager  of  the  Stern  Brothers' 
factory  m  Lawrence? 

Manor. — I  am. 

Attwill. — Have  you  ever  seen  tne  prisoners  at  the  bar  before? 

Manor  (looks  them  over  coolly). — I  have,  sir. 

Attwill. — Will  you  kindly  tell  to  what  extent  you  are  acquainted 
with  them? 

Manor. — The  man  Caruso  was  in  our  factory  nearly  two  years. 
The  other  two  came  to  Lawrence  shortly  before  the  riot. 

Attwill. — You  say  Caruso  was  with  you  nearly  two  years.  Did  he 
seem  to  you  a  man  who  would  be  influenced  and  excited  by  men  of  stronger 
will? 

Manor  (considering  a  moment). — I  think  he  would.  He  struck  me 
as  being  rather  sullen,  but  easily  roused  and  led  by  a  gang. 

Attwill. — Thank  you  (makes  a  note).  Now,  Mr.  Manor,  you  spoke 
of  the  other  two  prisoners  as  being  newcomers  to  Lawrence  at  the  time 
of  the  riots.  Do  you  remember  whether  they  arrived  before  or  after  the 
strike  began? 

Manor. — I  remember  there  was  a  parade  the  day  they  came.  It 
was  several  days  after  the  disturbances  commenced;  three  days  after  the 
Lower  Mills  closed. 

Attwill. — Had  you  heard  of  them  before? 

Manor. — Not  by  name. 

Attwill. — Please  explain  your  answer. 

Manor. — I  had  heard  from  a  loyal  workman  that  the  strikers  were 
expecting  leaders,  and  probably  assistance,  from  New  York. 
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Attwill. — Was  there  any  noticeable  change  in  the  character  of  the 
strike  after  the  arrival  of  these  leaders? 

{Mahoney,  counsel  for  the  defense,  a  small,  brisk,  immaculate  little  man, 
with  a  business-like  but  kindly  manner,  rises  hastily.) 
Mahoney. — Your  Honor,  I  object. 
Judge. — On  what  grounds? 

Mahoney. — It  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  the  defendants  were  the 
leaders  of  the  strike! 

Gig.  {springing  up  eagerly). — But  it  was  for  that  we  came  to  Law- 
rence.    It  was  the  greatest  honor  our  people  could  have  offered  us! 

Judge  {with  a  slight  smile) . — This  is  somewhat  irregular.    Do  you  wish 
continue  your  objection  in  face  of  the  prisoner's  statement? 
Mahoney  {grimly). — Your  Honor,  I  withdraw  my  objection. 
Judge. — Let  the  examination  continue. 

Attwill  {suavely). — Was' there  any  noticeable  change  in  the  character 
of  the  strike  after  the  arrival  of  these  leaders? 

Manor. — There  was  more  disturbance;  and  we  knew  that  regular 
meetings  of  the  strikers  had  been  organized. 

Attwill. — Do  you  think  these  meetings  had  a  strong  effect? 
Manor. — Probably.     Something  did.     The  men — and  women  too — 
were  half  crazy  with  excitement  for  a  couple  of  days  before  the  riot. 

Attwill. — Were  all  the  accounts  given  you  agreed  that  Caruso  struck 
the  fatal  blow? 

Manor. — Yes,  sir. 

Attwill. — Thank  you.     {Sits  down.) 

Mahoney  {rising). — Mr.  Manor,  you  say  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
disturbance  in  the  streets  the  day  of  the  riots.  I  suppose  {jovially)  it  was 
not  very  pleasant  walking  for  a  factory  manager  about  that  time. 

Manor  {lightly). — No.  I  dare  say  they  might  have  made  things 
pretty  warm. 

Mahoney  {humorously). — You  appear  to  be  a  fairly  cautious  gentle- 
man. Come!  I'll  warrant  you  for  one  didn't  trouble  Main  Street  that 
day! 

Manor  {laughing). — Not  I!  I'd  as  soon  put  my  head  in  a  hornets' 
nest. 

Mahoney. — Then  you  didn't  see  any  signs  of  a  public  meeting? 
Manor  {doubtfully). — No. 
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Mahoney. — But  at  some  time  or  other  you  saw  men  gathering  for 
or  coming  out  of,  a  meeting?  Perhaps  you  even  heard  them  exchanging 
opinions  on  the  speeches? 

Manor  (sulkily). — No.  I  never  had  any  personal  experience  of  the 
meetings. 

Mahoney. — Can  you  tell  His  Honor  the  date  of  any  particular  meeting 
you  had  news  of? 

Mange  (warily,  after  consideration). — No,  I  can't.  I  was  merely  told 
in  a  general  way  that  meetings  were  being  held. 

Mahoney. — As  you  were  not  on  Main  Street  the  day  of  the  riot, 
I  presume  you  saw  nothing  of  the  killing? 

Manor. — No. 

Mahoney. — But  you  say  all  the  accounts  given  you  identify  Caruso 
with  the  murderer.    How  many  accounts  did  you  receive. 

Manor  (growling) . — Two. 

Mahoney. — Who  gave  them  to  you? 

Manor. — My  pay-clerk,  Hanson;  and  a  boy — one  of  the  strikers. 

Mahoney. — Was  your  pay-clerk  present  at  the  riot? 

Manor  (impatiently). — No.  He  heard  the  noise  and  stopped  someone 
who  was  running  past. 

Mahoney. — Do  you  see  the  boy  you  mentioned  among  the  witnesses? 

Manor  (glaring  at  the  bench). — Yes. 

Mahoney  (politely). — Thank  you,  Mr.  Manor.     (Seats  himself.) 

Judge. — Next  witness. 

Clerk. — Andrew  McCarty. 

(McCarty,  a  strapping  Irishman,  in  policeman's  uniform,  is  sworn.) 

Attwill. — Mr.  McCarty,  where  were  you  on  the  day  of  January  19th? 

McCarty. — On  juty,  sor.    Down  be  th'  Lower  Mills. 

Attwill. — Was  there  any  disturbance  in  that  quarter? 

McCarty. — Thim  thet  wint  by  was  restless  like — ^jabberin'  and  sich. 
But  no  fightin'  nor  pushin'. 

Attwill. — If  you  were  on  duty  that  day,  how  came  you  on  Main 
Street  at  night? 

McCarty. — I  was  jist  home  gittin'  a  bite,  when  a  summon'  come  to 
join  the  sojers  be  th'  station. 

Attwill. — You  were  wounded  by  a  knife,  were  you  not? 

McCabty. — Yis,  sor!    In  the  back.    Here,  sor  (points). 
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Attwill. — You  were  unable  to  go  to  work  for  three  months? 

McCaety. — Three  months  and  three  days,  sor. 

Attwill. — Thank  you.     {Sits  down.    McCarty  starts  out  of  the  box.) 

Mahoney. — Just  a  moment,  just  a  moment,  Mr.  McCarty. 

{McCarty  returns  with  a  cheery  grin.)  You  say  the  force  joined  the 
soldiers  at  the  station.    What  orders  were  given  you? 

McCarty. — The  sargent  sez  the  pint  was  to  clear  th'  streets  as  rapid 
as  pozzible,  so  we  went  at  'em  double  quick  time. 

Mahoney  {with  friendly  interest). — The  confusion  must  have  been 
awful! 

McCarty. — Indeed  there  was  the  divil  of  a  mess — askin'  yer  Honor's 
parding;  heads  and  arms  and  shoutin'  all  mixed  up  together. 

Mahoney. — Do  you  think  any  one  would  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  aim  deliberately  at  you,  intending  to  kill,  in  the  middle  of  such  a  crush? 

McCarty  {scratching  his  head). — Well,  sor,  I  think  it  was  too  dark, 
as  well  as  bein'  mixed  up  to  tell  whose  back  was  which. 

Mahoney   {cordially). — Thank  you,   Mr.   McCarty.      {Sits  down.) 

Judge. — ^Next  witness.    {Some  difficulty  in  getting  McCarty  out  of  box.) 

Clerk. — ^Antony  Canetti. 

{Antony  Canetti,  boy  of  sixteen,  undersized;  like  a  scared  animal,  is 
sworn.) 

Attwill. — Now  my  lad,  what  is  your  name? 

Antony  {in  a  low,  trembling  voice). — Tony  Canetti. 

Attwill. — Did  you  take  the  news  of  Anne  Lapizzo's  murder  to  Mr. 
Manor. 

Antony. — Yes. 

Attwill. — How  did  you  know  of  it?  {Canetti  stares  stupidly.) 
{Attwill  repeats  question  impatiently.)  How  did  you  know  of  it?  Did  you 
see  it? 

Canetti  {with  hunted  look). — Stood  near  'er.    Heard  'er  yell. 

Attwill. — Why  did  you  think  Caruso  killed  her? 

Canetti. — I  seed  him  a  while  afore,  back  of  'er.    He  hed  a  knife. 

Attwill. — Now  attend,  Canetti.  {Very  slowly.)  Have  you  ever 
heard  Mr.  Ettor  or  Mr.  Giovannitti  speak  to  the  men? 

{Canetti  looks  at  him  blankly.) 

Attwill  {sharply). — Do  you  hear?  Have  you  ever  been  at  a  meeting 
where  the  Little  General  spoke? 
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{Canetti  shakes  his  head  helplessly.  Atwill  shrugs  his  shoulders  and 
reluctantly  sits  down.) 

Mahonet. — The  men  call  you  Tony,  don't  they?     (Very  kindly.) 

(Canetti  nods.) 

Mahoney. — Well,  Tony,  when  Mrs.  Lapizzo  was  killed,  did  you  see 
her  fall,  or  only  hear  her  cry  out? 

Canetti. — I  heared  her;  and  when  I  turned  she  was'nt  there. 

Mahoney. — But  the  man  behind  her.     Could  you  see  him? 

Canetti  {wrinkling  his  forehead)  .—No,  not  plain  then. 

Mahoney  (gently). — Then  how  did  you  know  it  was  Caruso? 

Canetti  (after  a  frightened  pause). — He  was  there  afore — when  a 
torch  went  pas'.     I  seed  him  then,  an'  the  knife. 

Mahoney  (encouragingly) . — Did  any  other  men  have  knives? 

Canetti  (eagerly) . — All  of  'em. 

Mahoney. — That  will  do,  my  boy.     (Sits  down.) 

Judge  (drones). — The  next  witness. 

Clerk.- — Camilla  Lapizzo.     (Handsome,  sullen  girl  of  twenty.) 

Attwill. — You  were  Mrs.  Lapizzo's  sister-in-law? 

Camilla. — Yes. 

Attwill. — You  were  with  her  the  night  of  the  riot? 

Camilla. — Yes. 

Attwill. — Before  she  was  struck,  did  you  know  that  Caruso  was  near 
you? 

Camilla  (nods). — We  heard  'eem  shoutin'  behind  us. 

Attwill. — Did  you  see  him  afterwards? 

Camilla. — Yes.  He  help'  carry  her  out  unteel  dey  stop  'eem  and  drag 
'eem  away. 

Attwill. — Did  you  see  the  Little  General  or  Giovannitti  at  all  the 
night  of  the  riot? 

Camilla. — Da  Leetle  General  was  outaside  on  da  steps;  Signor 
Giovannitti  was  up  in  da  window  an'  shout  somethin'  to  da  mens. 

Attwill. — Could  you  hear  what? 

(Camilla  shakes  her  head.) 

Attwill  (nods  and  sits  down) . — Thank  you. 

Mahoney. — I  will  not  cross  examine  this  witness,  your  Honor. 

(Camilla  takes  her  seat.  There  is  a  stir  through  the  court.  Mahoney 
and  the  lawyers  for  the  defense  confer  with  the  prisoners.) 
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Mahoney  (coming  forward.). — Your  Honor,  Ettor  and  Giovannitti 
wish  to  address  the  jury. 

Judge. — Under  the  law  of  Massachusetts  they  may  do  so.  {Nods 
toward  cage.    Ettor  rises.    He  is  pale  but  quite  composed;  his  voice  even.) 

Ettor. — Your  Honor,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  have  been  tried 
here  not  upon  my  acts,  but  upon  my  views.  (His  voice  very  steady.) 
I  make  no  threats,  but  history  does.  History  records  things  with  a  little 
variation  here  and  there,  but  nothing  can  efface  the  fact  that  because  of 
my  political  and  social  views  I  am  brought  to  the  bar.  I  am  compelled  to 
speak  because  of  that  fact.  I  claim,  with  all  respect  to  you,  my  social 
views  cannot  be  tried  in  this  court  room.  That  trial  was  tried  thousands 
of  years  ago  when  men  were  told  that  the  only  way  to  end  revolutionary 
ideas  was  through  the  cross,  then  the  guillotine,  and  the  gallows.  I  want 
to  know  if  the  District  Attorney  believes  that  the  cross,  the  guillotine  or 
the  hangman's  noose  ever  settled  an  idea?  It  never  did.  The  social  cry 
of  yesterday  becomes  the  religion  of  to-day.  The  social  criminals  of  one 
age  become  the  saints  of  the  next. 

I  came  to  Lawrence  because  I  knew  the  conditions  of  the  people,  and 
to  help  them.  The  shame  and  the  blot  does  not  fall  on  the  commonwealth 
but  on  capitalists  who  have  taken  human  beings  and  reduced  them  to  mere 
appendages  of  machines.  Had  I  not  the  right  to  point  out  how  human 
beings  had  been  outraged?  Under  the  right  of  free  speech  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  I  had  a  right  to  speak  to  these  people!  Yet  in  doing  so 
I  suddenly  find  myself  accused  of  murdering  my  sister,  because  I  spoke  to 
strikers.  I  am  accused  of  murder  because  of  my  speeches.  (With  grave 
ircny.)  By  insinuation  and  by  innuendo  it  is  argued  that  when  I  smiled 
it  was  a  signal  for  some  one  to  go  and  get  a  shotgun.  {After  a  pause, 
solemnly  raising  his  hand )  I  believe,  as  surely  as  I  stand  here,  that  the 
street  cars  were  smashed  and  dynamite  was  planted,  by  agents  of  the  mill 
owners.  Just  as  surely  do  I  believe  that  they  killed  my  sister,  Giovannitti's 
sister,  Caruso's  sister,  with  the  object  of  discrediting  the  strikers!  {Sensa- 
tion. Ettor' s  arm  slowly  falls.  After  a  pause  he  concludes  with  solemn 
force.)  This  is  almost  all  that  I  have  to  say.  If  you  believe  that  we  should 
die,  we  will  carry  the  flag  of  labor  to  the  grave.  If  you  believe  that  I  killed 
Anna  Lapizzo,  or  that  I  wanted  anybody  to  kill  her,  or  that  I  lifted  a  finger 
against  her,  I  shall  offer  no  excuse,  and  accept  your  verdict.  But  do  not 
come  back  and  say  we  must  be  shut  up.     If  I  am  guilty  I  want  to  pay  the 
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full  penalty.  The  only  question  then  is:  Are  you  twelve  men  going 
to  offer  up  blood  now  in  order  to  assuage  the  wounds  of  the  mill  owners  of 
Lawrence?  I  ask  only  justice;  Giovannitti  asks  only  that;  Caruso  asks  only 
that.  (Eitor  sits  down.  Murmuring.  The  witnesses  show  signs  of  strong 
emotion.    In  response  to  a  word  from  the  Clerk,  Giovannitti  rises.) 

Gio. {leaning  forward,  in  a  trembling  voice). — So  solemn  is  this  moment, 
so  full  with  clashing  emotions  am  I  now,  that  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will 
ever  conclude  what  I  have  to  say.  (Drawing  himself  up  and  speaking 
more  firmly.)  Our  attorneys  have  done  well  in  handling  this  case,  as  far 
as  law  and  evidence  are  concerned.  I  wish  only  to  speak  of  the  prepos- 
terousness  of  the  idea  that  such  as  Joseph  Ettor,  such  as  myself,  should 
have  held  murder  in  our  hearts; — and  toward  a  sister;  toward  one  for 
whom  we  were  fighting  in  this  great  battle.  (With  a  proud  sweep  of  his 
hand.)  If  there  is  a  man  in  this  court-room  who  has  murder  in  his  heart, 
he  is  not  in  this  cage.  But  if  you  say  we  must  die  in  the  same  gallows,  or 
in  the  same  electric  chair  with  wife-murderers  and  homicides,  we  will 
go  with  heads  erect,  singing  the  song  of  labor,  with  a  smile  on  our  lips. 
On  the  morning  we  drop  that  flag,  himdreds  of  thousands  will  pick  it  up 
and  carry  it  on  until  it  is  unfurled  over  the  workshops.  If  we  die,  millions 
of  men  and  women  will  know  that  our  social  ideals  affected  your  verdict. 
And  if  we  are  to  live,  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  next  strike  that  breaks  out 
in  this  country,  when  we  are  needed,  there  will  Joe  Ettor  and  myself  go. 
We  will  go  our  humble  way,  soldiers  in  the  mighty  army  of  workers  of  the 
world.     (Sits  down.) 

Attwill  (rises  pompously). — We  have  doubtless  all  been  much  inter- 
ested by  the  impassioned  and  effective  defense  of  the  prisoners,  but  it  is 
time  to  get  back  to  bald,  uninspiring  facts.  The  evidence  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  prove  conclusively  that  Caruso  was  the  murderer  of  the  woman 
Anna  Lapizzo;  I  confess,  however,  that  to  me  this  seems  to  be  the  least 
important  phase  of  the  matter.  Caruso  is  the  typical  Italian  laborer. 
Mr.  Manor  has  admirably  described  him,  and  his  type — rather  sullen,  but 
easily  excited  and  led  by  a  gang.  (With  an  oratorical  roll.)  The  source  of 
inspiration  to  the  crime  of  Caruso,  was  the  defendant  Ettor  and  the 
defendant  Giovannitti.  These  are  bright,  intelligent  men,  men  who  are  not 
fools,  who,  I  claim,  appreciated  the  inflammable  nature  of  those  with 
whom  they  were  dealing  in  Lawrence.  You  have  just  seen  these  defendants 
on  the  stand,  and  you  know  that  they  must  have  been  able  to  appreciate 
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the  situation  which  the  strongest  men  in  Lawrence  feared.  Imagine  what 
effect  the  impassioned  utterance  which  has  even  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  intelligent  and  educated  persons  like  yourselves,  would  have  on  the 
unreasoning,  untutored  minds  of  mill  hands.  The  prisoners  state  that  they 
urged  the  men  to  do  nothing  rash;  we  can  only  judge  by  the  effect  of  their 
words.  Camilla  Lapizzo  says  that  during  the  riot  the  Little  General  was 
talking  out  on  the  steps,  and  Giovannitti  was  up  in  the  window  and  shouted 
something  to  the  men.  Whatever  they  said  served  rather  to  increase  than 
to  check  the  riot.  Your  Honor  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the  murderers 
of  Anna  Lapizzo,  the  assailants  of  Andrew  McCarty  were  not  Caruso  and 
his  fellow  workers,  but  Ettor  and  Giovannitti.  Almost  immediately  after 
their  arrest  the  men  returned  peaceably  to  their  homes  and  to  their  work. 
They  aroused  a  state  of  affairs  in  Lawrence  which  very  nearly  filled  the 
hospitals  with  wounded  and  the  streets  with  dead.  We  should  punish 
them  not  only  for  all  the  needless  sorrow  and  suffering  they  were  successful 
in  causing,  but  for  the  untold  evils  from  which  a  merciful  Providence  has 
delivered  us.     (Sits.) 

Mahoney  (rising  quietly). — Your  Honor,  I  feel  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  offer  any  further  defense  for  the  prisoners.  Their  own,  coming  from 
the  heart  as  it  did,  has  made  it  plain  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  criminals, 
but  with  men  who,  although  they  may  have  overshot  the  mark  of  prudence, 
are  working  for  the  highest  good,  as  they  see  it.  The  district  attorney  has 
accused  them  of  holding  treasonable  meetings.  We  cannot  be  sure  that 
there  were  any  such  meetings.  Mr.  Attwill  bases  his  claim  that  there  were 
such,  on  the  testimony  of  a  witness  who  was  not  present  at  any  meetings, 
and  cannot  definitely  cite  his  own  informants.  Therefore,  although  the 
riot  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  killing  of  Anna  Lapizzo,  were  the 
defendants  responsible  for  the  riot?  Surely  not!  they  did  not  arrive  until 
three  days  after  the  Lower  Mills  had  been  forced  to  close.  The  fact, 
noted  by  the  District  Attorney,  that  there  was  astonishingly  little  violence 
indicates  that  they  may  have  restrained  the  furious  men  to  an  extraordinary 
extent.  I  feel  so  sure  of  the  correctness  of  my  view  that  I  can  turn  the 
case  over  to  the  jury  with  no  further  comment. 

(Talking  and  bustling.  The  jury,  at  a  word  from  the  Judge,  rises  and 
goes  toward  the  door.  Giovannitti  rises  suddenly;  Ettor  tries  to  restrain  him, 
and  his  lawyers  start  forward  with  the  clerk,  but  his  passion  holds  them  back, 
awed  for  the  moment.) 
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Gio.  (with  melting  tenderness  rising  to  passion). — I  have  a  wife  who  loves 
me,  a  mother  who  loves  me,  an  ideal  that  I  love.  Life  is  so  wonderful! 
I  feel  the  passion  of  living.  I  do  not  want  to  die,  to  go  away  as  a  martyr. 
It  is  true  I  have  no  relatives  or  friends  in  Massachusetts,  but  I  have  what 
is  dearer  than  that — brothers  and  sisters  who  called  me  to  aid  them.  Not 
for  the  human  love  of  my  wife  and  mother,  but  for  the  eternal  love  of  right 
toward  suffering  humanity  I  plead  with  you — Let  Justice  be  amongst 
you  as  you  decide  on  our  fate! 

CURTAIN. 

ACT  III. 

(Same  as  Act  I.  The  chairs  have  been  put  in  order;  sun  streams  in  the 
windows;  the  houses  opposite  are  visible.  In  the  distance  a  sound  of  shouting, 
gradually  drawing  near.  Luigia  Caruso  runs  in,  looks  wildly  around,  then 
crouches  down  left  forward,  beside  the  platform,  and  hides  her  face.  Another 
woman,  with  a  broad,  red,  Irish  face  enters  and  goes  toward  Luigia.) 

Woman. — Come  now!  Up  wid  yez!  Th'  thrials  over.  I  hear  'em 
squallin'!     Let's  go  find  how't  come  out. 

Luigia  {wildly,  tearing  away  her  arm) . — No !  No !    I  'ees  a  feared. 

Woman. — Afeared,  is  it!  Then  begorra,  'tis  meself'll  go,  an'  come 
back  to  yez. 

Luigia. — Don't  go!  Don't!  I  wonta  be  here  alone  when  dey  come 
'een  an'  tell  me !    I  won't ! 

Woman. — Faith,  an'  I'll  be  back  agin  before  ever  they  come! 

Luigia. — No!  I  tella  you!  dey  goin'  tell  me  dey  hang  Pietro — weeth 
a  rope  aroun'  hees  neck.  Dey'll  keep  'eem  'een  jail  until  dey  hang  'eem. 
I'll  notta  see  'eem  again  any  more! 

Woman. — Whisht,  deary!    They'll  niver  hang  'im  at  all! 

Luigia  {wailing). — He  neva  hit  Anna  Lapizzo.  He  usta  work  nex' 
her  man  'een  da  mill,  an'  he  know  her.  He  neva  woulda  hit  her!  {in  sudden 
terror).    Leesen!    Leesen! 

Woman  {pulling  eagerly  toward  window). — Lemme  go!  Lemmetake 
a  peek  at  'em.  Sure,  'tis  them  a-comin'.  {She  breaks  loose  and  rushes  to 
center  window.)  Luigia!  a  lumberin'  big  crowd — loike  th'  riot,  bad  cess 
to  'eem!    There's  the  Little  General! 
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LuiGiA. — Dey  let  'eem  go  because  he  come  from  da  ceety.  Pietro  weel 
be  hung  all  alone.     {Turns  sharply.)    An'  Giovannitti? 

Woman. — Yis!  yis!  He's  in  front — smilin'.  He's  got  a  kid  by  the 
hand  an — Come  on  will  yez,  Luigy,  an'  wave,  {leans  out). 

LuiGiA  (bitterly). — He  say  notta  be  afraid.  He  say  he  bringa  'eem  back. 
An'  now  dey  gon'  an'  lef  'eem  to  be  hang  all  alon'.    Reena! 

{The  woman  is  busy  waving  and  does  not  hear.)  Reena!  No  answer. 
Luigia  watches  her,  twisting  her  hands  together  for  a  moment,  then  loses  all 
self-control  and  cries  hysterically,  beating  the  platform  beside  her  with  her 
fists.  Reena  draws  in  her  head,  looks  around  bewildered,  and  comes  down- 
stage, frightened.) 

Woman. — Shure,  an'  phats  the  matter,  at  all?  {more  energetically). 
Shut  the  face  on  yez !  Phat  are  you  kickin'  up  such  a  racket  for?  (indig- 
nantly). Shure,  an'  its  crazy  ye  are,  wid  the  Little  Gineral  comin'  back 
after  all  this  toime! 

Luigia  (tensely,  suddenly  becoming  quiet). — Did  you  set  eye  on  'eem — 
weeth  the  others? 

Woman  (shaking  her  head)  .—Divil  a  bit  of  'im. 

Luigia  (harshly). — Go,  look  again. 

Woman  (doubtfully). — Will'ee  set  up  a-yellin'  agin'? 

(Luigia  looks  around  in  exasperation;  at  last  seizes  a  small  waste  paper 
basket  sitting  on  the  platform,  arid  hurls  it  at  her.  The  woman  puts  it  down 
carefully,  shrugs  her  shoidders  ivith  a  pitying  look  at  Luigia,  and  goes  to  the 
window  quickly;  she  turns  after  a  moment  to  call  above  the  increasing  noise. 
"I'm  not  afther  seein'  him  at  all."  Steps  are  heard  on  the  stairs,  cheers, 
scuffling  and  laughter.  Luigia  starts  up  wildly;  runs  without  definite  purpose 
toward  the  door,  wavers,  then  returns  and  crouches  in  her  old  place,  with  her  face 
hidden.  A  noisy,  excited,  jubilant  crowd  fills  the  room.  In  the  midst  of  them 
Ettor  and  Giovannitti  can  be  distinguished,  shaking  hands  promiscuously. 
At  last  Giovannitti,  laughing,  manages  to  free  himself  from  the  press.  He 
questions  a  woman,  who  points  out  Luigia  in  the  corner.  Giovannitti  goes 
quickly  to  her  and  touches  her  shoulder  sympathetically.) 

Luigia  (starts  violently  at  the  touch,  then  scrambles  to  her  knees  and  catches 
at  his  arm). — Go  geta  'eem!  Tak'  'eem  outa  thet  place  afore  dey  'ang 
'eem!    Dey'U  leta  you  tak 'eem  out !    You  promise! 

Gio.  (surprised  at  first,  then  brightening). — Don't  you  know,  my  sister? 
He  is  free.  I  have  kept  my  word  to  you.  (He  tries  to  raise  her).  Come, 
we  will  find  him. 
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LuiGiA  (doubtfully). — You  don'  mean  'ees  out — lakyou — so  'ees  coma 
here? 

Gio.  (earnestly). — You  may  believe  me,  my  sister.  He  came  out  with 
us,  and  was  near  me  as  we  came  down  the  street.  Wait  a  moment. 
(Disengaging  himself  very  gently  from  her  hold,  and  going  toward  the  mob.) 
Pietro!  Pietro  Caruso! 

(Laughter  in  the  back  of  the  room,  jostling  and  Caruso,  grinning  sheepishly, 
is  hustled  through  the  crowd  until  he  stands  before  Giovannitti.) 

•V-  Gig.  (gently  taking  his  hand). — Caruso,  she  is  waiting  for  you.  You 
have  suffered,  suffered  deeply,  my  brother,  but  she  has  suffered  more.  In 
every  great  fight  which  the  world  has  known  the  women  have  had  the  hard- 
est' part.  (Dreamily  and  sadly.)  Theirs  is  the  waiting,  always  the  waiting 
for  the  end  of  it  all.  This  has  been  a  heavy  battle  for  you  both;  now  it 
is  over,  and  you  can  comfort  each  other  for  all  that  has  gone  before. 

(During  this  speech  Luigia  has  sized  up  Caruso,  who  gazes  with  dog-like, 
but  uncomprehending  devotion  at  Giovannitti.  She  has  now  quite  recovered  her 
self-possession  and  has  risen  to  her  feet.  As  Giovannitti  concludes  she  folds 
her  arms  and  turns  her  attention  to  her  husband.) 

Luigia. — So  you're  back  again,  are  you? 

Caruso  (sullenly,  dropping  back  into  old  ways) . — Yes. 

Luigia. — An'  did  you  lika  da  jail,  an'  havin'  no  work  to  do  all  thees 
time? 

(Caruso  grunts  unintelligibly,  but  Luigia  continues  caustically.) 

Luigia. — Eat  da  fata  of  da  Ian',  didn't  you?  all  cook  up  on  time,  when 
you  gota  ready  for  'eet,  wasn't  'eet?  (Caruso  moves  restlessly.)  An'  no 
children  a-cryin'  (sharply).  Well,  now  'eet's  time  for  you  to  geta  beesy 
again.  They've  put  you  outa  jail,  so  you'd  better  get  home  now — queeck. 
Da  teen  spout's  leakin'  an'  da  stove  front's  bust.  You'll  justa  have  time 
to  fix  'eem  this  evanin'.  An'  tomorra  you  cana  clean  da  yard  afore  you  go 
to  da  mills.  Come  now!  Donta  hang  aroun'  any  more  lookin'  for  trouble. 
I'll  see  you  donta  fool  aroun'  da  streets  after  this.  You  an'  your  strikers 
an'  laziness  from  bein'  in  jail  so  long!  (Marches  Caruso  through  the  crowd 
to  the  door;  the  people  make  way  for  them  with  roars  of  laughter  and  ap- 
plause. Giovannitti  looks  on  with  a  troubled  smile,  but  cannot  help  Caruso  in 
this  dilemma.  Ettor,  through  this  scene,  has  been  quietly  talking  to  a  couple 
of  men;  he  now  makes  his  way  to  the  platform.  As  he  stands  alone  there, 
silent  and  grave  as  ever,  the  crowd  gradually  grows  quiet  and  respectful.) 
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Ettor. — My  friends  and  brothers — ^more  friends  and  brothers  now 
than  ever,  because  we  have  suffered  for  each  other; — I  gave  the  word  to 
come  here,  because  I  wanted  to  say  something  to  you  before  I  bid  you 
good-bye, — on  this  spot  where  you  welcomed  me  many  months  ago.  You 
all  know  that  we  have  been  acquitted;  I  want  to  tell  you  that  our  trial 
was  very  just,  although  we  were  foreigners.  We  asked  for  justice  and 
received  it.  We  did  not  ask  for  mercy,  and  so  do  not  need  to  show  grati- 
tude. All  our  gratitude  is  due  to  you,  my  brothers  and  sisters;  to  the 
men  and  women  of  one  great  cause;  to  those  who  sold  the  rings  from  their 
fingers,  and  the  trinkets  from  their  ears  that  we  might  have  the  best  legal 
defense.  We  give  our  gratitude  where  it  belongs, — where  we  will  give  our 
lives  if  the  need  comes^to  you — to  you  all.  {Holds  out  his  arms  with 
yearning  tenderness  and  sympathy.) 

(The  crowd  surges  forward,  weeping  and  protesting,  trying  to  touch  his 
garments  as  if  they  were  those  hf  a  saint.  Giovannitti,  with  blazing  eyes  springs 
up  behind  him,  and  in  a  ringing  voice  starts  the  Marseillaise.  The  crowd 
takes  it  up  with  a  splendid  swing.  As  the  last  crashing  bars  die  away,  Ettor 
bends  forward  with  raised  hand:) 

Ettor. — And  now,  my  friends,  we  have  only  to  say  good-bye  to  each 
other.  Think  of  us  sometimes,  and  hope  for  our  success  as  we  will  hope 
for  yours.  Let  us  be  none  the  less  friends,  because  we  are  far  apart.  (In 
the  stir  following  his  speech  the  siren  announces  that  the  noon  hour  is  over. 
The  men  hurry  out  laughing,  shouting,  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  Gio- 
vannitti goes  to  the  window  and  leans  out  nodding  as  the  men  go  off.  Then 
he  turns  laughing  to  Ettor,  who  has  sunk  down  wearily  into  a  chair  beside  the 
platform,  and  sits  with  his  bowed  head  in  his  hands. 

Gig.  {reproachfully). — Is  it  thus  a  general  meets  a  glorious  victory? 

Ettor  {rousing  himself  sadly). — Do  you  say  that  too,  like  those  others 
— who  have  forgotten  what  we  struggled  for?  (bitterly).  Is  it  a  victory, 
then? 

Gio.  {with  hurt  surprise). — Is  it  not?  We  live,  and  the  Great  Cause 
lives!  Can  you  not  hear  all  the  future  generations  of  workers  whispering 
"Little  General!  Little  General!" 

Ettor  {rises  with  quiet  determination). — You  do  well  to  remind  me, 
amico!  A  general  does  not  rest.  We  must  find  new  fields  for  our  labor; 
a  new  place  to  work. 

Gio.  {wistfully,  thinking  of  his  wife). — At  once? 
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Ettor  (sadly). — Our  work  is  done  in  Lawrence. 

Gio.  (moved  by  his  trouble). — Surely  it  is  well  done! 

Ettor  (as  if  for  answer  he  goes  to  the  center  window,  opens  it  and  stands 
with  his  finger  raised,  listening). — Hark! 

Gio.  (slowly  approaching  window). — I  hear  nothing.  (After  a  moment.) 
The  looms! 

Ettor  (softly) . — Their  voice  is  just  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  Everything 
(with  a  sad,  sweeping  gesture  out  of  the  window)  is  the  same,  amico,  quite  the 
same. 

CURTAIN. 

Elizabeth  Balderston,  1914. 
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To  an  Enchanted  Princess 

When  supper  is  over  and  cleared  away, 
And  on  the  cupboards  the  fire-shadows  play, 
When  the  firs  are  dark  with  the  coming  night, 
And  all  the  valley  is  misty  and  still, 
Then  I  steal  out  from  the  warmth  and  the  Ught, 
And  up  through  the  fields  to  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
Where  the  scarlet  berries  hang  on  the  vines, 
And  the  first  star  over  the  wheat-field  shines. 
And  high  on  the  crag  the  turrets  I  see 

Of  the  castle  old. 

And  a  panel  of  gold 
A-gleam  in  the  dark  where  your  window  must  be. 

Princess,  does  not  the  enchantment  seem  long? 

Fast  holds  the  charm,  and  the  spells  they  are  strong. 

What  are  you  thinking  above  there  so  high, 

As  you  watch  the  great  winds  through  the  yellow  grain  flow, 

Or  see  all  the  folk  in  the  valley  go  by — 

Me,  with  my  sheep,  in  the  meadow  below? 

To-day  as  we  rested  beside  a  beech  tree, 

I  held  up  a  lamb  in  my  arms;  did  you  see? 

My  littlest  lambkin,  its  fleece  is  so  fair; 

Were  you  looking  at  me? 

I  thought  I  could  see 
Against  the  dark  casement  the  shine  of  your  hair. 

If  I  were  a  prince  from  a  far-away  land. 

With  a  shield  on  my  arm,  and  a  sword  in  my  hand, 

I'd  win  to  the  castle,  and  snap  every  spell, 

The  charm  would  be  broken,  and  you  would  be  free. 

But  now  I  am  little,  and  never  can  tell 

If  you  lean  from  your  vidndow,  and  beckon  to  me. 

But  hark,  I  hear  one  of  my  lambkins  bleat, 

And  cold  is  the  dew  on  my  bare  little  feet; 

Over  your  turret  a  wander-star  flew; 

Princess,  good-night. 

Dimmed  is  your  light; 
Princess,  good-night,  and  a  sweet  dream  to  you. 

H.  W.  Smith,  1910. 
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"Hearts  that  are  Fallen  to  Dust" 

**  T  T  is  a  strange  thing,  this  transference  of  emotion.  We  sicken 
I  with  the  same  maladies  as  the  poets,  and  the  singer  lends  us  his 
pain.  Dead  ages  have  their  message  for  us,  and  hearts  that  are 
fallen  to  dust  can  communicate  their  joy.  .  .  ."  This  is  the  aim  of 
art, — to  produce  a  luxury  of  emotion  in  which  the  reader  is  swept  away. 
Some  simple  story  of  heroism  or  devotion  may  stir  our  imaginations,  some 
lovely  line  intoxicate  us  with  the  beauty  of  life,  some  half-forgotten 
phrase  awaken  old  raptures  and  old  tenderness.  In  this  lies  the  magic 
of  the  ballads:  they  have  a  power  to  stir  the  emotions  by  simple  tales 
simply  told;  and  this  power  is  a  result  both  of  the  spontaneous  simplicity 
of  their  style  and  also  of  the  universal  interest  of  their  subject  matter. 

One  factor  that  is  conducive  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ballads  is  their 
quality  of  impersonality  that  tends  to  an  unerring  emphasis  upon  what  is 
essential.  It  is  an  attitude  that  finds  important  not  cause  but  effect. 
There  is  no  psychology,  no  dissection  of  temperament  or  mental  processes; 
no  analysis  of  circumstances  or  motives.  The  tales  are  told  with  little 
or  no  backgroimd,  slight  characterization,  and  no  suggestion  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  writer.  This  absence  of  the  personal  note  is.  both  character- 
istic and  significant,  leaving,  as  it  does,  the  story  almost  indecent  in  its 
strenuous  simplicity.  The  concrete  facts  are  presented,  stripped  of  all 
explanation  and  extenuation,  and,  by  this  bare,  matter-of-fact  treatment, 
the  ballads  do  not  lose  but  gain.  The  stories  become  an  outline  for  all  the 
amplification  with  which  the  individual  mind  of  the  reader  can  endow 
them.  They  are,  as  it  were,  nothing  but  what  they  make  the  reader  feel. 
In  The  Bailiff's  Daughter  of  Islington,  the  lady,  who  has  been  trudging  the 
dusty  high-road  in  search  of  her  lover,  finds  him  and  exclaims  in  exultation : 

"  O  farewell  grief  and  welcome  joy. 
Ten  thousand  times  and  more! 
For  now  I  have  seen  my  own  true-love 

That  I  thought  I  should  have  seen  no  more." 

These  are  not  distinctively  the  words  of  the  Bailiff's  Daughter;  they  are 
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the  song  of  all  parted  lovers  who  find  each  other, — a  song  of  sharp  rapture 
after  tears. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  reader  should  make  of  the  ballads  a  mere 
framework  of  mcident,  which  he  may  fill  in  from  his  own  actual  or  potential 
feelings,  since  the  themes  of  the  ballads  are  those  that  normally  concern — 
or,  at  least,  interest — everyone.  These  themes  are  of  three  general  kinds, 
— fighting,  magic,  and  love.  The  first  furnishes  the  subject-matter  for 
the  patriotic  ballads  and  the  accounts  of  the  adventiues  of  Robin  Hood. 
There  is  much  fervor  of  patriotism  in  The  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot,  much 
enthusiasm  and  sentiment  in  the  mention  of  "  Jamy,  our  Skottish  kjTige," 
much  mingled  pride  and  grief  in  the  account  of  the  brave  death  of  Douglass. 
In  the  Robin  Hood  stories,  the  primitive  joy  of  combat  and  warm  glow 
of  patriotism  are  combined  with  the  irresistible  fascinations  of  outlawry. 
All  this  has  a  strong  and  sure  appeal,  these  are  feelings  easily  compre- 
hended, feelings  that  stir  the  pulses  with  the  hot  joy  of  adventure.  There 
is,  in  the  ballads  dealing  with  magic,  all  the  unconquerable  attraction  of 
the  supernatural, — part  dread,  part  fascination;  and  this  too  has  a  univer- 
sal appeal.  In  one  old  song,  the  Queen  o'  fair  Elfland  comes  to  lure  away 
Thomas,  the  Rhymer.     She  says : 

"  'And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips. 
Sure  of  your  bodie  I  will  be!'  " 

Since  Thomas  is  gallant,  there  is  but  one  thing  for  him  to  do. 

"  'Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe. 

That  weird  shall  never  daunten  me.' 
Syne  he  has  kiss'd  her  rosy  lips, 
All  underneath  the  Eildon  Tree." 

And  away  they  ride  over  the  dread  road  to  Elfland. 

"  It  was  mirk,  mirk  night,  there  was  nae  starlight, 
They  waded  through  red  blude  to  the  knee. 
For  a'  the  blude  that's  shed  on  the  earth 
Rins  through  the  springs  o'  that  countrie." 

There  is  all  the  eerie  charm  for  an  imaginative  people,  of  things  unknown, 
a  suggestion  of  horror,  and  a  certain  whimsical  hmnan  flavor  through  it 
all.  And,  to  consider  that  last  type  of  theme,  the  romantic  and  sentimental 
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ballads  tell  of  tears  and  kisses,  swift  delight  and  pain  to  pay  for  it;  and 
across  dim  years  we  hear  the  clear  call  of  love  to  love. 

There  is  a  charm  about  the  ballads  apart  from  the  impersonality  of 
style  and  the  universal  interest  of  the  themes.  Perhaps  the  most  refresh- 
ing quality  they  possess  is  their  frankness.  Through  a  complete  absence 
of  self -consciousness,  the  facts  are  presented  with  wholesome  concreteness, 
with  an  extraordinary  sense  of  the  physical,  that  makes  them  realistic 
in  the  extreme.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  unaffected  and  natural  attitude 
toward  life  in  the  ballads  that  material  things  are  tremendously  important. 
This  quality  of  concreteness  produces  in  The  Lass  of  Lochroyan  a  succes- 
sion of  vivid  scenes.  It  is  more  like  a  play  than  a  poem  in  its  possibility 
of  being  visualized.    We  see  Annie  in  her  "bonny  ship:" 

"  'But  I'm  the  lass  of  Lochroyan, 

That's  sailing  on  the  sea 

To  see  if  I  can  find  my  love. 

My  ain  love  Gregory,'  " 

and  again  before  her  "love's  castle"  that  "stood  aboon  the  jawing  wave:" 

"  '0  open  the  door,  Lord  Gregory! 
0  open  and  let  me  in! 
The  wind  blows  loud  and  cauld,  Gregory, 
The  rain  drops  fra'  my  chin.'  " 

There  is  a  wealth  of  homely  detail  in  all  the  stories,  which  suggests  the 
folk  who  made  and  perpetuated  the  ballads,— not  the  middle  classes, 
but  the  people  close  to  the  soil,  who,  in  their  songs,  show  little  restraining 
influence  of  cultivation,  little  struggle  against  primitive  tendencies,  but  a 
splendid  strength  of  natural  feeling. 

This  strength,  this  sincerity,  is  the  keynote  of  the  healthy  and  simple 
attitude  toward  life  expressed  in  the  ballads.  Strength  comes  of  security 
of  mind,  and  security  is  frequently  the  result  of  the  absence  of  an  inquir- 
ing nature.  The  philosophy  embodied  in  the  ballads  is  essentially  unscien- 
tific; it  is  even  credulous.  In  the  poems  dealing  with  magic,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  attempt  to  rationalize  the  myths,  to  account  for  the  super- 
stitions. In  the  same  way,  there  is  no  distrust  of  life  itself,  no  discon- 
tented inquiries  into  cause  and  effect.  The  whole  philosophy  expressed 
is  that  of  brave  acceptance  of  what  is  real  and  of  incurious  belief  in  what  is 
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not.  It  is  perhaps  the  result  of  this  primitive  and  healthy  attitude,  com- 
bined as  it  is,  with  real  depth  of  feeling,  that  one  finds  so  many  tragedies 
recounted  with  apparently  unemotional  conciseness  but  with  an  under- 
lying tenderness.  This  suggestion  of  pathos  is  gained  in  a  number  of 
ways,  notably  by  repetition,  in  The  Dowie  Houms  of  Yarrow,  the  first 
stanza  of  which  deserves  to  be  quoted  as  an  excellent  example  of  genre 
picture  painted  with  vivid  concreteness : 

"Late  at  een,  drinkin'  the  wine. 
And  ere  they  paid  the  lawin', 
They  set  a  combat  them  between, 
To  fight  it  in  the  dawin'." 

As  the  hero  leaves  his  sweetheart  to  fight  with  her  "cruel  brother," 

"She  kiss'd  his  cheek,  she  kamed  his  hair. 
As  she  had  done  before,  0; 
She  belted  on  his  noble  brand, 
An'  he's  awa'  to  Yarrow." 

And,  in  the  end,  when  she  has  climbed  the  "high,  high  hill,"  to  find  him 
slain, 

"She  kiss'd  his  cheek,  she  kamed  his  hair. 
As  oft  she  did  before,  0; 
She  drank  the  red  blood  frae  him  ran. 
On  the  dowie  houms  o'  Yarrow." 

This  is  not  "realism"  as  we  know  it;  neither  is  it  symbolism.  These  are 
real  people,  real  tragedies,^ — the  tragedies  of  all  times,  passed  and  to  come, 
of  hearts  that  are  yet  to  beat  tumultuously,  and  of  "hearts  that  are  fallen 
to  dust." 

Margaret  Louise  Loudon,  1916. 
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The  Sea 

You're  a  sea-loving  man 
And  you  turn  from  the  hills, 
Flat,  rusty  and  bare, 
Sun-burned  and  wind-shorn. 

You're  a  sea-loving  man 
And  you  turn  past  the  cliffs, 
Gray,  ragged  and  smooth, 
Sun-streaked  and  wind-worn. 

You're  a  sea-loving  man. 

And  you  turn  to  the  sea. 

Finding  joy  in  the  taste  of  the  salt  on  your  lips; 

In  the  smell  of  the  salt  as  you  breathe; 

In  the  sight  of  the  sea  in  the  wind. 

Wide,  darkly  blue;  as  it  rolls  to  the  sand, 

Rising  green  in  clean  crests 

Sun-lit  and  wind-torn. 

Christine  Hammer,  1912. 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 
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Bride  Roses 

{May  17) 

If  she  had  married  him,  would  she  be  still  alive?  There!  I  have  writ- 
ten it  to  show  myself  how  preposterous  it  sounds. 

Foolish  to  entangle  your  sweet  memory  with  such  thoughts,  little 
sister;  when  the  fragrance  of  your  flowers  is  scarcely  out  of  the  house, 
but  lingers  in  the  doorways,  wistfully,  pleadingly,  so  reluctant  to  be  gone. 
Just  as  you  did,  when  we  were  small,  and  Father  sent  you  to  bed  while 
he  let  me  stay  up  an  hour  longer,  to  read  to  him.  How  slowly  you  would 
open  the  library  door,  clinging  so  fast  to  the  door-ltnob,  twisting  over  your 
shoulder  to  peep  at  us  through  your  hanging  hair,  ready  to  be  recalled  by 
the  slightest  word.  And  then,  if  we  went  on  reading,  pretending  not  to 
see,  through  what  a  slender  crack  you  would  slip,  in  your  soft  white  baby 
dress,  to  close  the  door  cautiously  on  the  other  side — a  bit  of  your  short 
white  skirt  sticking  through  all  the  while.  And  then  we  knew  how  sud- 
denly the  door  would  fly  open,  and  a  little  yellow  head  pop  in,  with  a  half- 
apologetic,  half-laughing  gurgle,  "Catched  mese'f!"  How  often,  then, 
would  Father  call  you  back  for  another  good-night  kiss!  The  flowers  of  her 
funeral  still  linger,  though  I  sent  them  all  out  to  the  grave  with  her  to-day. 
Even  the  last  of  the  pink  roses  with  which  he  filled  her  sick-chamber. 
Child,  I  have  sent  you  every  one. 

But  it  is  useless  to  think  of  these  things.  If  Mother  were  here,  we 
could  talk,  and  she  would  tell  me  that  I  have  done  right.  But  there  is 
no  one  here.  The  sewing-room  is  growing  very  dim.  I  cannot  see  one 
thread  upon  the  floor — they  have  just  set  it  in  order  I  think.  Father  is 
shut  into  his  study  below,  and  the  maids  are  tip-toeing  back  and  forth, 
laying  the  table  for  dinner.  Why  don't  they  walk  naturally,  I  wonder? 
They  would  disturb  me  less.  I  suppose  one  is  always  tired  after  a  funeral, 
and  the  twilight  of  the  day  seems  very  long. 

I  must  be  calm  when  Robert  comes  to-night  for  the  ring  and  the  hair. 
Poor  fellow!  I  am  afraid  he  is  most  awfully  broken  up.  I  do  not  think  he 
realized  how  very  ill  she  was — how  very  weak — even  after  she  put  off  the 
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wedding  indefinitely.  She  looked  such  a  little  tease  when  she  laughed 
up  at  him,  and  said,  "I  must  be  married  in  the  church,  with  pink  roses. 
And  all  my  bridesmaids  will  have  cheeks  to  match.  And  my  cheeks  must 
match  too,  so  there,  Bobby!"  He  thought  it  a  whim,  I  knew  he  would, 
and  after  that  made  a  kind  of  game  of  sending  her  pink  roses  every  day — 
"bride  roses,"  he  called  them  in  fun,  though  they  were  not  really  the  sort 
one  knows  by  that  name  at  all. 

Did  I  do  best  in  persuading  her  not  to  marry  him  then,  I  wonder? 
For  when  she  grew  weaker,  she  would  have  given  way  to  his  urging,  as 
she  one  day  gaily  confessed  to  me,  if  I  had  not  been  there  to  "stiffen  her 
will,"  she  said.  Besides,  at  first  she  thought  it  was  only  for  a  little  while 
and  a  little  while  longer,  but  I  knew.  The  doctor  warned  Mother  long 
ago,  when  Emily  was  ill  as  a  child,  that  there  was  some  constitutional 
weakness,  and  that  any  over -exertion  might  result  dangerously.  After 
that.  Mother  would  not  ler  her  race  with  me  any  more,  I  remember,  or 
play  rough  games.  And  yet,  I  thought  them  such  fun.  I  could  reach  the 
garden-gate  and  go  on,  hopping  over  the  tulip  bed,  to  the  sun-dial,  before 
she  had  come  three-quarters  of  the  way.     Children  are  cruel,  sometimes. 

Then  the  bad  cold  she  caught,  skating  last  December  with  Robert, 
proved  the  awakening  of  the  latent  weakness.  They  said  she  would  never 
be  strong  again.  I  determined  that  Robert  must  not  be  burdened  with  an 
invalid  wife.  A  young  lawyer — brilliant,  full  of  promise,  just  making  his 
way  in  the  world,  must  not  be  hampered  or  disheartened  by  the  care  of  a 
delicate  woman,  imable  to  help  him  or  even  to  keep  a  cheerful  house  for 
him.  A  marriage  like  that  is  not  fair  play;  it  is  the  ruin  of  a  man.  Emily 
yielded  to  my  advice  at  once,  and  broke  off  the  engagement.  I  think 
Father  was  the  only  one  besides  me,  who  guessed  how  hard  it  was  for  her. 
I  have  heard  him  speak  to  her  since  as  though  she,  not  I,  were  the  older — 
old  as  a  saint,  or  my  mother.  That  was  last  month,  and  she  died  two  days 
ago. 

If  she  had  married  him — but  it  is  useless  to  harp  on  that  thought. 
And  now  he  will  be  free  to  make  his  way,  unhampered  by  coming  home, 
night  after  night  to  an  invalid,  the  only  incidents  in  whose  day  have  been 
the  visit  of  the  doctor,  the  approach  of  her  medicine-hour. 

There  is  the  bell.  He  must  be  come.  How  faint  the  whole  house  is 
of  the  flowers!  I  hope  he  won't  notice  it.  I  wish  I  had  kept  a  few  of  the 
fresh,  living  roses.     They  would  have  made  the  odoiu'  seem  not  so  sad. 
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{10  days  later) 

I  am  so  tired.  I  have  spent  all  the  time  house-cleaning.  We  opened 
all  the  windows  and  doors,  and  scrubbed  the  floors.  The  house  had  been 
partially  closed  so  long,  during  the  poor  child's  illness,  that  the  scent  of 
the  flowers  had  penetrated  everywhere.  There  were  so  many.  A  box  of 
fresh  roses  came  every  day;  and  Flynn,  silly  old  woman,  was  making  a 
rose-jar  from  the  withered  ones,  "to  tease  Miss  Emily  with,  when  she  got 
well,"  she  told  me  this  morning,  as  she  showed  it  me,  before  throwing  it 
away.  It  seems  as  though  the  flowers  had  been  everywhere.  Sometimes, 
when  you  open  the  door  of  a  disused  closet  or  store-room  they  come 
to  meet  you,  heavy,  and  damp,  and  faint. 

I  have  asked  Father  to  smoke  in  the  drawing-room  again.  One  misses 
the  warm  scent  of  good  tobacco  when  one  has  grown  used  to  the  chill 
anaesthetic  air  of  a  sick-chamber.  Yet  I  cannot  seem  to  drive  them  from 
the  house.  Sometimes  I  am  absolutely  certain  they  are  gone.  Then — 
it  happened  just  now — will  come  a  faint  stirring  of  the  air,  something  like  a 
cold,  sweet,  slowly  moving  density  draws  in  upon  my  breathing,  and  the 
roses  are  there  again.  That  is  only  the  effect  of  my  memory  of  the  funeral. 
Yet  I  had  no  horror  of  the  flowers  then,  not  even  as  I  heaped  them  upon 
her  coffin.     They  were  only  sad,  reminding  me  of  Emily. 

I  am  afraid  they  will  sadden  Robert  when  he  comes,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  been  trying  so  persistently  to  rid  the  house  of  them.  He  has 
not  mentioned  them,  and  I  do  not,  though  sometimes  they  are  so  apparent 
I  can  scarcely  keep  from  asking  if  he,  too,  does  not  notice  them.  He 
has  come  quite  often  the  last  week,  and  sits  with  Father  and  me,  very  still 
and  grave,  but  handsomer,  I  think,  and  older,  since  Emily  is  not  here  to 
make  childish  prattle  for  him  any  more. 

(4  months  later) 

I  cannot  rid  myself  of  those  hateful  roses.  Withered  petals  must 
have  fallen,  and  must  still  retain  their  fragrance,  in  some  dark  corner 
of  the  house,  or  perhaps  among  my  clothes.  This  would  be  perfectly 
possible,  as  Nora  Fljmn  takes  care  of  them,  and  seems  to  have  carried  her 
rose-jar  everywhere.  It  is  not  always  in  our  own  house,  even,  that  I 
smell  them.  Yesterday,  in  a  lawyer's  office,  among  the  leather  covered 
chairs,  before  the  coke  fire,  they  were  as  sweet  to  me  as  when  I  piled 
them  upon  Emily's  coffin,  in  the  cold  drawing-room  last  May.     For  a 
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moment  they  came  between  me  and  the  fire,  as  if  a  net  veil  had  been  drawn 
across  my  face,  yet  with  a  tremulous  living  motion,  like  roses. 

When  Robert  came  (for  I  was  waiting  to  see  a  statistical  report  he 
had  promised  to  bring  me)  I  asked  him  if  he  ever  kept  flowers  there. 
But  he  said  "No"  so  surprisedly  that  I  said  no  more,  lest  he  should  think 
me  queer. 

(8  months  later) 

Are  there  such  hallucinations?  The  sickening  stench — yes,  stench — 
of  those  damp  flowers,  the  almost  sight  it  brings  of  the  thick,  pale,  heavy- 
headed  blossoms,  damp  and  drooping,  in  some  dreary  passage  of  the 
underground  oppresses  me  with  a  horrible  lassitude,  in  which  I  sink  down, 
doT\Ti,  until  I  wonder  if  my  sister's  disease  has  come  upon  me. 

It  is  only  the  memory  of  those  flowers.  Yet  a  memory  which  has 
become  an  obsession — a  hateful  vision  of  a  hateful  thing.  Sometimes  I 
wonder  if  I,  too,  should  not  give  Robert  up?  Surely  a  woman,  possessed 
of  such  an  absurd  illusion,  of  which  she  is  too  weak  to  rid  herself,  is  no 
wife  for  him.  Has  my  mind  given  way,  that  I  can  have  such  fancies,  I, 
who  before  this  cannot  remember  even  a  bad  dream?  Ought  I  to  tell 
Robert?  What  should  I  say?  "  The  roses  you  sent  Emily — "  No,  that 
sounds  too  fatuous.  It  is  only  those  really  mad  who  must  babble  about 
their  own  illusions. 

I  am  to  marry  Robert  in  a  month,  and  then  we  shall  go  to  Seacrest. 
He  has  built  a  new  cottage  there,  on  a  high  bluff,  where  the  sea-air  flutters 
all  the  window  curtains — a  welcome  change  from  this  close,  dismal  house. 

Father  looks  at  me  so  oddly  sometimes,  ever  since  I  told  him  that  Rob- 
ert and  I  were  to  be  married.  Why  should  I  not  love  Robert?  Emily 
did.  But  her  part  in  him  was  after  all  very  slight,  is  nearly  forgotten  now. 
I  will  not  tell  Robert  of  the  roses.  It  would  worry  him,  and — yes,  it  would 
remind  him  of  Emily. 

The  odour  comes  and  goes.  With  no  warning  I  meet  it  in  the  sewing- 
room  (where  I  sit  often  now,  helping  the  seamstress  with  my  trousseau) 
or  on  some  long  cross-country  walk — perhaps  just  at  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  where  the  fresh  breeze  strikes  us — on  the  golf-links,  or  even  when  I 
ride  in  the  park.  If  I  could  determine  what  place  or  time  or  thought 
calls  it  up  to  me  I  should  put  that  thought  out  of  my  mind  forever.  But 
I  caimot  settle  definitely  upon  any  one  thing.     Sometimes  at  night,  when 
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the  sheets  are  very  cold,  I  wake  with  my  mind  a  blank,  and  even  then, 
faintly,  ever  so  faintly,  the  cold  chloric  odour  begins  and  grows  upon  me. 
Though  I  shut  my  eyes  and  hold  my  breath,  it  comes,  palpitating,  moves 
nearer,  filling  my  very  throat  with  the  scent  of  heavy-headed  flowers. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  merely  a  part  of  my  sickly  memories  of 
poor  Emily's  illness  and  death.  But  when  I  think  of  her  in  connection 
with  that  damp  depression,  I  grow  almost  to  hate  Emily.  It  seems  almost 
to  tjT)ify  the  Emily  who  might  have  married  Robert,  and  died :  pale,  cold, 
clinging,  torturing,  oppressive,  yet  laughably  futile  and  weak.  I  am  say- 
ing foohsh  words  of  a  poor  httle  dead  sister.  But  that  does  not  really 
matter.  For  to-morrow  I  shall  marry  Robert,  who  loves  me,  and  we  shall 
go  to  the  sea,  away  from  this  old  house,  this  stifling,  spring-weary  town. 

{June  1) 

I  have  real  roses  now,  niany  of  them — glowing  crimson,  pale  pink, 
almost  white.  For  I  will  drive  those  withered  rose-leaves  out  of  the  house 
at  last,  and  with  them,  my  old  folly.  My  bouquet  came  early  this  morning, 
and  lies  beside  me  on  my  dressing-table,  as  I  sit  with  my  hair  down,  too 
happy  to  do  anything  but  write  upon  a  new  page,  "June  1st."  My  bou- 
quet has  one  pale  pink  rose,  so  sweet.  But  they  are  the  old  roses  I  smell, 
not  these.  I  can  tell  it,  even  when  I  write  the  other.  .  .  .  Read  the 
silly  words  you  have  written,  shut  the  book  and  get  hold  of  yourself,  or 
Robert  will  have  an  invalid  bride  to  go  with  him  to  Seacrest.  Whatever 
the  horror  of  those  death-scented  flowers,  Robert  shall  not  know.  What- 
ever fiend  has  wrapped  itself  in  this  likeness — to  torture  me — no  other 
woman  shall  force  me  to  share  his  thoughts  with  her,  not  even  my  dead 
sister. 

{Letter  from  Miss  Anlee,  Robert's  sister,  to  Mr.  Brandon.) 

Seacrest,  June  2nd. 
Dear  Mr.  Brandon  : 

It  is  better,  I  think,  that  this  letter  and  this  diary  reach  you  before 
you  see  Robert,  and  I  am  sending  them  ahead  of  us,  by  a  special.  The 
diary  I  found  among  your  daughter's  clothes  on  my  arrival.  I  came  as 
soon  as  I  had  received  the  telegram,  found  the  house  in  great  confusion, 
the  neighbours  curious,  Robert  in  the  strangest  state  of  distress  I  have 
ever  seen.  He  says  they  arrived  here  at  about  ten  o'clock  last  night, 
Mary  worn  out  with  the  wedding  festivities,  the  journey  and  so  on.     Just 
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at  dawn,  Robert  says,  he  awakened  with  a  start,  and  sprang,  half-dazed, 
towards  Mary's  room — the  large  front  one  facing  the  sea.  He  opened 
the  door.  The  windows  were  all  open,  the  white  curtains  fluttering  inward, 
the  light  very  faint  he  said,  yet  quite  clear — you  could  see  the  dull  green 
line  of  the  ocean  from  the  window.  Mary  was  on  the  bed.  He  says  she 
looked  at  him,  Imew  him,  spoke.  When  I  asked  what  she  said,  if  she 
seemed  dying,  he  answered  only  by  asking,  if  I  were  sure  that  she  had 
brought  no  roses  from  the  wedding,  if  I  were  very  sure?  We  all  heard  her 
tell  old  Mrs.  Flynn,  almost  emphatically,  who  brought  her  some,  as  she 
was  leaving,  that  she  would  not  take  any  flowers,  but  he  seems  so  strangely 
agitated  about  it  that  I  promised  to  ask  you,  when  I  wrote :  Are  you  very 
sure  that  Mary  brought  no  roses  from  the  wedding? 

Winifred  Goodall,  1914- 


The  Beast  of  Burden 

I  think  the  scourge  was  made  for  men 
That  have  the  power  to  rise  again. 

Because  when  scourged  such  beasts  as  I 
Have  no  alternative.     We  die. 

At  death,  we  lose,  man  gains  a  soul. 
We  forfeit,  he  attains  the  goal. 

Marianne  Moore,  1909. 
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Aloha  Oe 

WITH  garlands  of  carnation  and  gardenia  blooms  about  my  neck, 
and  with  a  secret  regret  in  my  heart  that  the  day  had  come 
to  sail  from  Hawaii,  I  stood  at  the  deck-rail  of  the  "Korea," 
to  wave  good-bye  to  my  island  friends,  who  were  gathered  on  the  wharf 
below.  In  a  few  hours,  everything  would  be  "on  the  American  plan" 
again,  but  just  then  the  atmosphere  was  decidedly  Hawaiian.  The  sun 
beat  down  with  tropic  brightness  upon  the  colored  dresses  of  the  women 
and  the  white  suits  of  the  men,  who  stood  on  the  pier.  From  the  yellow 
sacks,  piled  ready  to  be  hoisted  to  the  hold,  it  drew  forth  the  odor  of  cane 
pith,  bananas,  coffee.  Under  its  warming  rays,  the  blossoms  twined  in 
my  leis, — the  garlands  which  (for  such  is  the  custom  of  Hawaii)  were  the 
parting  gifts  of  friends, — mingled  their  fragrant  odors  which  even  there 
amid  the  bustle  on  the  deck  were  potent  to  call  up  memories  of  certain 
winding  avenues,  arched  by  ancient  trees  of  "golden  shower";  of  lawns 
whose  shade  was  perfumed  with  magnolia  and  deadened  by  the  con- 
tinual buzz  of  satiated  bees;  of  hot  beaches  and  bending  cocoanut  palms; 
of  wistaria-hung  lanais  whose  lower  step  was  washed  by  the  waves  at 
the  flow  of  the  tide; — and  through  all  the  avenues  and  gardens  those 
strains  of  music  which  are  as  indispensable  as  color  and  odor  in  creating 
the  typical  Hawaiian  scene.  The  tuning  of  guitars  and  ukuleles,  some- 
where along  the  pier,  foretold  the  song,  which,  with  the  leis  and  the 
waving  of  farewells,  is  the  customary  parting  tribute  of  the  islanders 
to  those  who  must  leave  their  shores.  The  tuning  ceased,  a  chord  was 
plucked  from  the  strings,  and  the  quintette  sang  the  opening  bars  of 
"Aloha  Oe." 

Interpreted,  "Aloha  Oe"  is  "Farewell  to  you!"  but  the  words  do  not 
impart  the  peculiar  sentiment  which  every  true-hearted  Hawaiian  at- 
taches to  the  song.  To  realize  what  its  spirit  is,  and  of  what  great  import 
to  Hawaiians,  the  American  must  witness  the  effect  it  produces  upon 
them  and  feel  its  effect  upon  himself.  Apart  from  the  words,  the  spirit 
is  in  the  melody,  and  in  the  tearful  note  of  the  native  Hawaiian  voice. 
In  a  Hawaiian  assembly,  after  "Aloha  Oe"  has  been  sung,  there   is   a 
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moment's  silence,  and  the  first  words  spoken  are  strained  attempts  to 
conceal  emotion.  Men  weep  during  the  song,  voices  break,  and  one 
feels  his  own  heart  leap  in  sympathy,  as  if  "Aloha  Oe"  presaged  inevitable 
sadness.  Yet  it  has  not  melancholy  significance.  It  means  only  that 
those  who  have  been  together  for  the  time, — it  may  have  been  for  years, 
for  a  summer,  for  an  evening, — are  about  to  part.  To  the  Hawaiian, 
this  thought  is  fraught  with  sweetest  sentiment,  with  a  stirring  affection 
and  sympathy  for  those  whose  presence  he  has  enjoyed  and  is  sm'e  to 
miss.  In  his  tender  heart,  the  prospect  of  taking  leave,  even  for  a  short 
time,  of  a  mere  acquaintance,  will  awaken  this  sentiment,  and  because 
in  the  Hawaiian  breast  the  waking  sentiment  inspires  song,  he  tells  his 
farewell  to  the  plaintive  melody  of  "Aloha  Oe." 

In  the  heart  of  one  who  must  leave  Hawaii,  the  song  cannot  fail  to 
rouse  a  longing  to  hear  it  again,  at  all  the  times  and  places  which  have 
taught  its  beauty.  So,  as  the  native  boys  sang  to  their  guitars  and 
ukuleles,  that  morning  on  the  wharf,  I  dreamed  of  a  ball  held  foiu-  months 
before  on  the  third  day  after  my  arrival  in  Hawaii.  For  five  hours,  the 
palm-sheltered  lanai  had  been  "the  scene  of  youthful  gaiety," — so  wrote 
the  papers  next  morning.  We  had  danced  under  the  stars.  We  had 
feasted  on  the  lawns,  fanned  there  by  tropic  breezes,  laden  with  the  odor 
of  cocoanut,  ginger  and  magnolia,  salted  by  the  sea.  All  at  once  a  new 
melody,  not  a  dance,  was  wafted  to  us  from  the  porch.  Partners  wan- 
dered toward  the  house,  and  the  whole  company  assembled  in  the  great 
lanai.  Those  who  chose  joined  in  the  song.  It  was  "Aloha  Oe."  I  did 
not  then  know  its  name,  but  I  knew  that  those  few  plaintive  strains, 
with  all  their  tropic  wealth  of  melody,  must  be  the  very  soul  of  Hawaiian 
music. 


The  "Korea"  blew  her  siren,  which  shook  the  decks  threateningly, 
and  woke  me  from  the  reminiscence  to  the  reality  of  "Aloha  Oe."  1  ran 
to  the  bow  to  be  nearer  the  band,  for  there  would  be  but  a  few  moments 
longer  to  hear  it.  Already  we  were  backing  out  into  the  stream,  but 
the  clear  voices  with  their  faint  accompaniment,  the  twang  of  guitars 
and  the  thrum  of  ukuleles, — floated  to  us  over  the  shining  water.  Friends 
on  the  wharf  were  waving  good-bye  in  time  with  the  song,  and,  at  inter- 
vals, drying  their  eyes.    Passengers  who  had  learned  to  care  for  Hawaiian 
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custom  were  throwing  back  their  leis,  laden  with  kisses,  to  those  on  shore. 
This  was  all  part  of  the  spirit  of  "Aloha  Oe,"  and  to  show  that  I  too  felt 
it  fully,  I  disentangled  a  long  garland  of  red  carnations  from  the  others, 
and  sent  it  back  to  land  by  the  breeze.  The  ring  of  guitars  ceased  to 
carry  out  over  the  water.  Every  moment  the  voices  grew  fainter,  but 
their  quality  we  could  feel  still, — that  of  the  rich,  untrained,  man's  voice, 
with  a  wail  and  a  break  on  the  higher  notes,  which  make  the  charm  of 
Hawaiian  singing.  Once,  I  thought  that  the  song  was  lost,  but  then,  by 
straining  toward  it,  I  caught  the  last  refrain: 

"Aloha  oe 
Aloha  oe 

E  ke  ona  ona  noho  ika  lipo 
A  fond  embrace 
A  hoi  m  au 
Until  we  meet  again." 

Harriet  Bradford,  1915. 


Epitaph 

Us  he  hath  outdone; 

On  earth,  regret 
Sets  in  the  setting  sun — 

Time  passeth  yet. 
Rapture  and  pain  he  keeps 
Where  time's  dominion  sleeps. 

Helen  Huss  Parkhurst,  1911. 
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The  Handkerchief 

AFTER  our  own  city  backyard  with  its  small  plot  of  brownish  grass 
and  the  dusty  honeysuckle  vine  that  hung  precariously  and  much- 
assisted  to  the  high  board  fence,  Grandmother's  big,  rambling 
sweet-smelling  garden  seemed  like  a  paradise.  Always  for  the  first  few 
days  after  we  came,  we  were  quite  content  just  to  waiider  in  it  and  to 
make  friends  again — the  others  say  that  that  sounds  silly,  but  we  weren't 
silly,  so  I  shall  leave  it — with  the  fox-gloves  and  the  holly-hocks  and  the 
fragrant,  old-fashioned  hundred-leafed  roses  and  all  the  other  flowers  that 
we  watched  for,  summer  after  summer,  and  loved  partly  for  their  own  sake 
and  partly  because  Grandmother  loved  them.  We  always  ended  in  the 
cedar  walk  where  it  was  cool  and  shadowy  even  on  the  hottest  days,  and 
where  the  air  was  sweet  from  the  white  day-lilies,  gleaming  in  the  great 
clumps  of  broad,  shining  leaves.  Grandmother  always  made  us  take 
naps  in  the  afternoon  so  we  were  very  wide  awake  after  supper,  and  would 
come  back  and  play  up  and  down  this  path  in  the  dusk.  The  game  that 
we  usuallj  played  was  that  when  the  one  who  is  "it"  shuts  his  eyes  and 
counts  very  fast  up  to  ten — you  run  towards  him  but  you  must  stop 
before  he  stops  counting  so  that  he  won't  see  you  move.  It  really  is  most 
exciting. 

We  were  playing  it  one  evening.  It  was  so  dark  there  under  the  cedars 
that  we  could  hardly  see,  which  made  it  much  more  fun.  I  was  "it"  and 
was  counting  very  softly  and  very  fast  when  suddenly  Seward  Roger 
began  to  whistle  and  call  "Here  boy,  here  boy,  here  sir,"  and  I  opened 
my  eyes  to  see  him  slapping  his  thin  little  leg  invitingly.  Nothing  hap- 
pened, not  even  a  bush  rustled,  and  Nanny  and  I  laughed  at  him  and  wanted 
to  go  on  playing,  but  Roger  insisted  that  a  little  white  dog  had  suddenly 
appeared  out  of  the  shadow.  We  started  to  run  around,  looking  for  it 
there,  but  after  a  while  we  got  so  excited  playing  that  we  were  Austra- 
lians, "beating  the  bush" — a  phrase  gleaned  with  much  pleasure  from 
Henty, — that  we  forgot  all  about  the  mysterious  dog.  It  must  have 
been  four  or  five  nights  later  that  I  suddenly  began  to  call  as  Roger  had 
done.     We  were  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  lily-pond,  quite  silent,  when  I 
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looked  up  and  saw  a  collie  puppy  half  hidden  under  the  lilacs  and  looking 
out  at  us  with  bright,  shy  eyes.  I  called  and  whistled,  but  he  continued 
to  look  out  at  us  and  make  no  sign.  I  turned  to  point  him  out  to  Roger, 
but  the  puppy  had  vanished.  It  was  queer  somehow,  for  the  evening  was 
very  quiet,  but  we  had  not  heard  a  sound,  not  even  the  rusting  of  a  leaf. 
Nanny  laughed  at  us,  but  Roger  and  I  stuck  to  our  story  and  backed  each 
other  up  valiantly.  After  this  as  we  sat  in  the  warm  dusk  we  made  plans 
about  the  white  puppy — we  decided  what  we  would  call  him  and  the  tricks 
we  would  teach  him,  and  where  he  should  sleep  at  night.  I  did  not  confide 
it  to  the  others,  but  my  great  desire  was  to  catch  and  hold  him  and  slap 
his  fat,  furry,  round,  little  stomach. 

We  were  just  beginning  to  tire  of  him  as  a  topic  of  conversation  when 
he  suddenly  appeared  again.  It  was  sceptical  Nanny  who  cried  "Oh 
look!"  and  there  on  the  path  before  us  stood  the  dog,  bright-eyed  and 
wriggling  all  over  with  excitement.  We  coaxed  him  and  snapped  inviting 
fingers,  but  he  kept  just  out  of  reach,  although  he  wooed  us  with  all  of  his 
puppy  graces — making  sudden  little  attacks  and  then  retreating  in  a  small 
panic — toying  with  a  dead  twig  that  lay  on  the  path  and  barking  constantly 
a  sharp,  staccato,  puppy  bark.  Roger  is  cleverer  than  Nanny  and  I,  and 
suddenly  he  said:  "Look,  he's  trying  to  get  us  to  go  with  him.  Come  on," 
and  he  got  up  and  ran  down  the  path,  Nanny  and  I  after  him,  and  the 
puppy  fairly  prancing  with  excitement.  He  led  us  through  the  clump  of 
lilac  bushes,  down  into  the  orchard,  all  checkered  by  this  time  with  the 
moon  shadows.  We  don't  talk  now  to  each  other  much  about  that  even- 
ing— in  fact  we  avoid  it.  I  don't  know  just  why,  for  I  don't  think  I  should 
mind  discussing  it,  if  Roger  or  Nanny  would  only  speak  of  it  first,  but 
perhaps  they  feel  just  the  same  way.  I  remember  suddenly  being  very 
excited  and  very  gay — ^there  was  a  sense  of  adventure  somehow. 

For  no  particular  reason  we  started  to  play  hide-and-seek.  It  was 
most  exciting.  The  sky  was  full  of  scudding  clouds  that  kept  coming  in 
front  of  the  moon,  and  then  the  orchard  would  go  suddenly  very  dark. 
As  we  ran  back  and  forth,  calling  to  each  other,  or  waiting  breathlessly 
crouched  behind  some  sheltering  tree  bank  until  a  shout  warned  us  that 
we  were  found,  and  then  dashing  and  running  in  mad  circles  with  the 
puppy  in  the  pale  moonlight,  we  were  conscious  of  something  different 
in  the  atmosphere.  Instinctively  I  looked  at  Roger  and  Naimy  to  see 
whether  they  had  changed  in  any  mysterious  way.    I  could  not  have  told 
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why  I  thought  they  might  have,  or  what  I  expected  to  see.  Their  eyes 
were  very  bright  and  shining,  and  I  thought  that  they  had  a  queer,  expec- 
tant look,  but  that  was  all.  Suddenly  the  puppy  ran  forward,  fairly  quiv- 
ering with  joy  and  excitement.  For  a  moment  I  stood  straining  my  eyes 
trying  to  see.  The  pale  moonlight  and  the  quick  flickering  shadows 
thrown  by  the  wind-tossed  branches,  and  my  own  hair  that  kept  falling 
down  into  my  face,  gave  me  a  queer,  nightmare  feeling.  Then  I  saw  that 
he  was  leaping  around  a  tall  boy  who  had  suddenly  appeared  from  behind 
a  tree  trunk.  I  had  a  vague  feeling  that  I  had  seen  him  somewhere  before, 
I  couldn't  tell  where.  He  smiled  at  us  and  we  smiled  back  again,  and  some- 
how all  at  once  we  felt  friends.  Now  I  can't  remember  that  he  spoke  to 
us,  but  in  some  way  he  made  us  understand  him — not  by  signs  but  just 
knowing  what  he  thought,  and  we  all  went  on  playing  there  in  the  shadowy 
orchard,  full  of  the  hundred  little  humming  noises  of  a  summer  night. 
Finally  we  grew  tired  of  hide-and-seek,  and  so  he  gave  Roger  his  handker- 
chief to  blindfold  me  and  we  began  to  play  still-pond-no-more-moving. 
I  caught  Naimy  and  Roger,  but  the  strange  boy  always  eluded  me.  I 
would  think  I  had  cornered  him,  but  when  I  reached  out  my  hands  to  feel 
him,  they  always  closed  on  thin  air,  and  I  did  not  hear  him  moving  on  the 
long  grass.  Finally  I  lost  all  sense  of  honor  and  "peeped".  I  could  see 
him  crouching  there  almost  at  my  feet,  with  the  puppy  pressed  close 
against  him.  Suddenly  a  sense  of  horror,  of  unreality  came  over  me.  I 
realized  that  we  had  been  playing  for  a  long  time  now  in  utter  silence. 
I  instinctively  shrank  back  from  the  strange  boy,  for  my  hand  had  almost 
brushed  his  shoulder.  Just  them  we  heard  old  Ann's  high,  cracked  voice 
calling  us.  I  snatched  off  the  bandage,  but  when  I  turned  to  say  good-night 
to  the  boy,  he  and  the  puppy  had  vanished.  Roger  said  he  thought  he 
saw  them  go  back,  through  the  lilacs,  towards  the  garden.  We  looked 
blankly  around  us  for  a  moment  and  then  joined  hands  and  ran,  ran  as 
though  some  nameless  thing  were  close  at  our  heels. 

Grandmother  was  waiting  for  us  in  the  hall.  We  pressed  close  around 
her,  all  talking  at  once,  and  each  one  eager  to  tell  his  version  of  the  boy  and 
the  dog — how  nice  and  altogether  desirable  they  had  been  and  how  they 
had  vanished  so  that  we  did  not  even  know  their  names.  For  some  rea- 
son I  did  not  tell  of  the  sense  of  horror  that  had  swept  over  me,  although 
I  wondered  tremendously  whether  Roger  and  Nanny  had  felt  it  too.  As 
we  stood  there,  I  suddenly  realized  that  in  my  hands  was  the  handkerchief 
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that  the  boy  had  given  me  to  bandage  my  eyes.  I  noticed  that  it  was 
very  old  and  soft  and  yellow,  as  though  it  had  been  laid  away  for  a  long 
time,  and  to  it  clung  a  faint  fragrance,  like  the  smell  of  the  things  that 
Grandmother  takes  out  of  the  camphorwood  chest.  In  the  corner  were 
the  three  initials  R.  C.  L.  curiously  linked  together.  Grandmother  went 
very  white  and  stern  when  she  saw  it,  and  questioned  us  about  it  in  a  queer 
voice  that  sounded  as  though  it  belonged  to  some  one  else,  for  Grandmother 
was  always  so  gentle.  She  finally  took  it  from  me,  and  sent  us  up  to  bed. 
I  don't  know  how  long  I  had  been  asleep,  when  I  woke  with  a  start.  Grand- 
mother stood  there  beside  my  bed,  in  a  long,  soft  white  wrapper  the  hand- 
kerchief still  in  her  hand.  "Margaret,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  gentle 
again,  "Margaret,  did  I  ever  talk  to  you  of  your  Uncle  Roger?"  I  shook 
my  head  silently.  Then  she  added  with  a  queer,  far-away  look  in  her  eyes, 
"It  was  forty  years  ago  to-night  that  they  told  me  he  had  been  killed. 
He  was  such  a  little  boy  to  go  off  to  the  war.  He  could  only  be  a  drummer." 
Then  she  kissed  me  and  went  out.  I  cried  myself  to  sleep  that  night,  I 
don't  know  why. 

Marjorie  L.  Thompson,  1912. 


At  Lindesnaes* 

A  quietness  was  everywhere; 
The  quietness  of  land  and  sea 

In  summer,  when  the  winds  are  slow, 
And  sunlight  lies  a  galaxy 

Upon  the  moving  waters  low. 
At  Lindesnaes'. 

A  listlessness  was  in  the  air: 
Two  gulls  slid  smoothly,  lazily, 

Above  the  flat,  sea-trodden  sand. 
A  piper  whistled  fitfully. 
The  one  gay  thought  in  all  the  land, 
Near  Lindesnaes'. 

Christine  Hammer,  1912. 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 
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Chinese  Painting 

WRITING  poetry,  making  music,  drinking  tea,  and  playing  check- 
ers are  the  four  accomplishments  in  China.  What  expression  of 
himself  would  a  Chinese  artist  give  through  painting?  Though 
painting  is  not  mentioned  in  the  category  of  accomplishments,  yet  China 
has  given  a  very  definite  expression  of  itself  through  this  art.  It  is  a  tan- 
talizing, half-revealed,  half-concealed  expression  that  is  hard  for  the 
Westerner  with  his  materialistic  point  of  view  to  understand.  Perhaps 
one  can  best  approach  the  painting  of  China  by  way  of  a  Chinese  proverb. 
"A  picture  is  a  voiceless  poem,  a  poem,  a  vocal  pictirre."  And  in  Chinese 
poetry  "the  words  stop  short,  while  the  sense  goes  on."  That  is  exactly 
the  case  in  painting.  There  is  a  reliance  on  suggestion,  an  instinctive 
avoidance  of  display — an  allusive  hint  which  must  enter  the  spectator's 
mind  to  be  completed.  The  hint  is  always  there,  arousing  thought, 
stirring  the  imagination  till  a  satisfying  explanation  is  found  and  perfect 
fulfillment  attained.  Nothing  is  so  apparent  that  one  loses  the  subtle, 
spiritual  import.  Says  Su  T'ungpo,  a  Sxmg  master,  who  was  statesman 
and  philosopher  as  well,  "Where  is  the  necessity  for  the  whole  body  in  a 
portrait  to  be  like?  It  is  enough  to  portray  the  parts  where  the  thoughts  are 
manifested."  This  mysterious  suggestion  that  sends  the  mind  turning 
and  searching  its  very  depths  runs  in  both  branches  of  Chinese  painting 
— of  figure  and  of  landscape. 

To  grasp  the  full  import  of  each  picture  one  must  look  beyond  the  far 
horizon.  And  each  picture  has  its  meaning  if  only  one  can  find  it.  Now 
since  much  Chinese  painting  is  concerned  with  landscape  one  must,  to  un- 
derstand it,  know  something  of  the  Chinese  attitude  toward  nature.  An 
anonymous  Chinese  poem  says: — 

"  The  bright  moon  shining  overhead, 

The  stream  beneath  the  breeze's  touch, 
Are  pure  and  perfect  joys  indeed — 
But  few  are  they  who  think  them  such." 
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Every  professional  painter  of  China  must  have  been  among  the  "few  who 
think  them  such"  for  every  picture  brims  with  a  pure  joy  in  breeze-touched 
water  and  soft  moonUght.  In  fact,  for  the  Chinese  artist  nature  was  a 
place  of  beauty  to  be  admired  not  as  a  satisfactory  environment,  but  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  man  himself  struggling  for  expression.  His  passion 
for  nature,  his  love  of  flowers  was  a  very  real  part  of  his  life,  not  a  senti- 
mental indulgence.  That  is  probably  the  reason  why  so  many  of  the  great 
masters  retired  to  the  country  and  lived  as  hermits.  The  contemplation 
of  nature  was  for  the  artist  an  invigorating  discipline.  By  means  of  it 
he  understood  what  a  small  part  man  must  play  in  the  plan  of  the  infinite, 
and  grasped  something  of  the  vastness  of  the  universe.  Nature,  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  spiritual  home  of  man,  of  which  his  mind  was  the  mirror. 
To  paint  a  picture  the  artist  must  identify  himself  with  nature,  must  feel 
himself  part  of  a  larger  system. 

This,  the  Chinese  attitud'e  toward  nature,  was  heightened  and  strength- 
ened by  religion,  indeed  by  a  variety  of  religions,  suited  to  the  varied 
temperaments  of  men.  First  and  oldest  was  the  teaching  of  Confucius 
which  represents  the  orthodoxy  of  China,  its  eminent  reasonableness,  its 
social  instincts,  its  aptitude  for  peaceful  living,  and  its  genius  for  order. 
Under  Confucianism  the  empire  became  one  vast  brotherhood  whose 
members  recognized  mutual  duties,  and  in  which  the  emperor's  parental 
authority  was  based  on  nothing  but  the  consent  and  choice  of  the  people. 
Art  by  the  Confucians  was  put  to  purely  moral  or  didactic  uses.  It 
produced,  however,  great  portraits  of  statesmen  and  of  warriors.  Con- 
fucius taught  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the  common  good. 
Confucianism  ran  to  pedantry. 

Lao  Tzu  represents  the  other  side  of  Chinese  genius,  Lao  Tzu  the 
seer,  man  of  imagination,  mystic  proclaimer  of  paradoxes.  He  taught 
that  "the  way  that  can  be  walked  on  is  not  the  Eternal  Way."  "Do 
nothing  and  everything  will  be  done."  From  his  teaching  sprang  all  that 
in  art  is  most  glowing  and  alive.  The  Taoists  were  romantic,  they  turned 
to  nature  for  their  inspiration.  They  gave  to  Chinese  art  the  Rishi,  or 
mountain- wizards,  with  their  wild,  careless  smiles.  Flowers  they  imbued 
with  Taoist  conceptions,  making  them  sharers  in  an  ideal  existence.  One 
of  the  first  practices  of  the  Taoist  faith  was  contemplation  of  flowers. 
Taoist  idealism  inspired  the  landscape  art  of  China  and  breathed  into 
nature-painting  the  spirit  of  communion  with  the  universe. 
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Last  of  all,  about  67  A.  D.,  came  the  Buddhists,  and  these  found 
adherents  among  the  followers  of  Lao  Tzu.  To  the  Buddhist  this  world 
is  transitory,  vile,  and  miserable;  the  flesh  is  a  burden,  desire  an  evil,  per- 
sonality a  prison.  All  thoughts  that  lead  one  away  from  one's  self  into  the 
universal  life,  all  that  hints  of  the  infinite,  that  whispers  from  secret  sources 
of  waters,  flowering  trees,  mountains,  mists,  and  that  tells  of  powers 
and  presences  mightier  than  ourselves:  such  are  the  themes  dwelt  upon, 
preferred.  Perhaps  the  creations  most  often  seen  in  Buddhist  art  are 
those  images  of  the  enlightened  ones  who  in  purified  visions  understood 
the  sorrows  and  struggles  of  mortals.  Buddhism  brought  about  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  ideal  of  divine  pity  for  that  of  ruthless  power.  Kwannon 
the  infinitely-compassionate  was  first  painted  as  a  man,  and  later  as  a 
woman, — sometimes  with  a  child.  She  may  be  compared  to  the  Madonna. 
The  other  famous  figures  are  the  sixteen  Arhats,  or  followers  of  Buddha, 
who,  wrapt  in  intense  meditation,  breathe  spiritual  air.  Buddhist  painters 
concentrated  their  power  on  types  of  intellectual  peace;  on  faces  every 
line  in  whose  calm  features,  in  drooped  eyelid,  wide  forehead  and  body 
bent  slightly  forward  in  unruffled  folds  of  drapery,  casts  a  spell  over  the 
imagination  and  draws  it  from  the  restless  world,  inward  to  the  divine 
ecstasy  of  contemplation. 

The  Chinese  painter  uses  the  spiritual  and  the  material.  His  relig- 
ious teaching  only  intensified  his  feeling  of  oneness  with  the  universe. 
Yet  personality  counts.  Hsieh  H6,  a  painter  living  in  the  fourth  century 
gave  these  six  canons  of  painting  which  are  followed  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  Chinese  art: — 

I.  Rhythmic  vitality. 
II.  Anatomical  structure. 

III.  Conformity  with  nature. 

IV.  Suitability  of  coloring. 
V.  Artistic  composition. 

VI.  Finish. 

The  rhythm  of  the  world  is  what  is  meant  by  the  first  and  most  important 
canon.  When  a  man  paints  anything  he  is  filled  with  that  creative  power 
which  governs  the  universe  and  imparts  rhythmic  vitality,  or  spiritual 
rhythm  expressed  in  the  movements  of  life  to  his  picture.  This  living 
pulsating  motion  is  found  throughout  painting.     One  finds  it  in  the  wild 
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swirl  of  the  waves  in  one  landscape;  in  the  tossing  pine  branches  or  falling 
rain  in  another;  in  the  great  enwrapping  clouds  of  mist  in  a  third. 

The  fifth  canon  is  likewise  important.  By  artistic  composition  is 
meant  that  relation  between  things  which  the  Chinese  felt  so  keenly.  If 
the  ugliness  of  a  single  face  or  form  mars  one's  enjoyment  in  a  single  pic- 
ture, look  not  at  that  one  figure,  but  see  its  relation  to  the  rest.  The 
group  will  very  probably  be  so  beautiful  that  the  individual  ugliness  will 
fade  into  the  beauty  of  the  whole  again.  It  is  the  suggestiveness,  the 
thought  left  unexpressed,  which  makes  the  picture.  "In  olden  days," 
says  Huang  Po-ssli,  an  art  critic,  "those  who  were  skilled  in  the  art  of 
painting  caught  the  spirit  and  ignored  the  form." 

The  art  of  suggestion  then,  and  the  power  to  fuse  self  with  nature 
are  the  very  sources  of  Chinese  painting,  and  their  influence  may  be 
traced  in  the  four  great  periods  of  the  art  of  China.  The  first  was  the  period 
of  Han  which  lasted  until  the  seventh  century.  The  work  of  only  one 
artist  has  come  down  to  us  from  that  period,  the  work  of  Ku  Kai  Chih. 
This  painter  of  the  fourth  century  was  famed  for  his  portraits,  his  scenes 
of  court  life,  and  his  domestic  idylls.  He  laid  especial  stress  on  the  paint- 
ing of  the  eyes,  as  the  most  expressive  and  dominating  features  of  the  face. 
"The  eyes,"  said  Ku  K'ai-Chih,  "are  the  lamps  of  the  soul." 

Under  the  Tang  dynasty,  lasting  from  618  to  905  A.  D.,  the  next 
great  period  of  painting,  China  achieved  her  greatest  external  power,  her 
greatest  poetry,  her  most  vigorous,  if  not  her  most  perfect  art.  Buddhism 
took  hold  of  the  nation  as  it  had  never  done  before.  Buildings  were 
grander,  stuffs  and  clothing  more  magnificent,  engineering  works  more 
stupendous,  people  happier  than  in  any  preceding  period  of  history.  The 
eastern  capital  Loyang,  in  the  peaceful  Hoangho  valley,  was  rebuilt  upon 
such  a  vast  scale  that  it  housed  over  two  million  people.  Great  public 
gardens  and  museums  gave  recreation  to  the  crowds.  Palaces  and  palace 
gardens  rose  in  terraces,  tier  upon  tier  of  rainbow  colored  marble.  Great 
pavilions  crowned  the  hills.  Plum  trees  that  shot  their  scaly  branches 
into  the  shape  of  dragons,  and  ancient  pines,  trained  to  writhe  like  ser- 
pents, shaded  the  slopes.  From  the  southern  and  eastern  ports  had  opened 
a  vast  commerce  with  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  even  the  Persian  Gulf.  Col- 
onies of  Arab  merchants  held  alien  settlements  in  Chinese  cities.  All 
China  was  alive  and  pulsing  with  sympathy  for  the  social  betterment  and 
freedom  of  man.    To  the  imperial  court  thronged  great  scholars  and  states- 
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men,  among  them  Wang  Wei  who  was  not  only  statesman  but  landscape 
poet  and  pamter  as  well.  He  lived  not  far  from  the  capital  in  a  beauti- 
ful villa  surrounded  by  hills  and  lakes.  These  very  moxmtains  and  waters 
were  his  favorite  themes.  In  fact  the  only  important  specimen  of  his 
work  is  a  painting  of  a  water  fall,  in  which  with  all  its  elemental  power 
the  water  sweeps  do-mi  between  great  jagged  rocks  and  breaks  in  tossLag 
waves  and  dashing  spray.  His  friend  and  contemporarj'  was  Wu  Tao-Tzu, 
the  greatest  of  all  Tang  masters,  indeed  the  greatest  of  all  painters  in 
China.  He  too  was  likewise  a  statesman  and  a  poet.  His  most  famous 
picture  is  the  Divine  Sustenance  of  the  World,  in  which  the  great  gracious 
figure  of  Buddha  looks  do\\Ti  upon  the  three  boys  plajing  at  his  feet,  all 
unconscious  of  the  majesty  above  them.  With  the  hint  of  a  beneficent 
smile  he  bears  salvation  and  spiritual  sustenance.  He  also  painted  a 
picture  of  Piirgatorj"  which  was  so  awful  that  it  drove  all  butchers  and 
fishermen  to  give  up  their  trades  for  something  more  in  keeping  ■sith  the 
Buddhist  teaching.  It  is  said  that  he  painted  a  picture  of  a  walled  garden. 
One  could  see  the  gate  painted  in  the  wall  and  a  glimpse  of  the  garden  on 
the  other  side.  When  the  emperor  came  to  see  it,  Wu-Tac-Tzu  opened 
the  gate,  stepped  into  the  garden,  and  was  never  more  seen  on  earth. 
One  picture  of  Tang  by  Han  Kan  comes  down  to  us  of  the  Boy  Rishi 
riding  a  goat  of  supernatural  size  while  other  smaller  goats  frisk  and  leap 
about  him.  The  boy  carries  over  his  shoulder  a  long  flowering  branch, 
outhned  '\a%ddly  against  the  pale  skj'.  From  the  branch  hangs  a  bird 
cage.  Above  him  a  great  pine  branch,  with  each  delicate  needle  in  clear 
silhouette,  swings  free.  The  whole  picture  is  full  of  the  joy  of  movement. 
Each  line  is  nervously  alive.  And  in  spite  of  the  impassive,  stupid  stare 
of  the  boj'  with  his  heavy  earrings,  great  fur  cap  and  cumbersome  robe, 
vigor  and  strength  glow  in  the  pictxu'e,  as  in  all  other  works  of  Tang. 

Next,  comes  the  great  period  of  Sung  which  lasted  from  960  to  1280 
A.  D.  During  the  fifty-five  j-ears  of  five  short  djTiasties  between  Tang 
and  Sung,  a  spirit  of  independence  had  grown  up  in  several  provinces. 
Each  province  had  become  keenly  alive  to  its  own  local  geniuses.  It 
was  this  time  of  decentralization  which  gave  birth  to  the  strong  individual- 
ism characteristic  of  Sung.  When  with  the  opening  of  Sung  the  kingdom 
was  united,  each  pro\dnce  sent  its  own  special  genius  to  add  to  the  lustre 
of  the  new  Court  at  the  capital,  Kaifonfu.  Immediately  strife  arose 
between  those  imbued  -with  the  live,  new  spirit  of  indi\'idualism,  and  the 
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tireless  conventional  Confucians  bent  upon  reopening  the  same  institu- 
tions which  had  existed  under  Tang.  Any  attempt  to  feel  or  think  freely 
the  Confucians  savagely  discouraged.  Nevertheless  the  keen  intelligence 
of  great  reformers  drove  China  to  adopt  scientific  methods  in  industry 
and  in  reasoning  which  antedated  the  European  inventions  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Despite  the  deadly  check  of  Confucianism  a  new  current  of  life 
and  thought  was  sweeping  through  the  country,  and  it  was  this  current 
which  gave  rise  to  Sung  art.  Li  Lung  Mien  is  to  the  age  of  Simg  what 
Wu  Tao-Tzii  was  to  the  age  of  Tang.  He  filled  for  thirty  years  an  official 
post  and  in  1100  he  retired  to  live  as  a  hermit  in  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  on  the  Hill  of  the  Sleeping  Dragon.  He  was  the  first  artist  to  paint 
Kwannon  sitting  on  a  rock.  He  painted  also  two  Arhats, — one  with  a 
lion  which  grips  one  with  its  force  and  grandeur.  In  the  wild  swirl  of  lines, 
in  the  calm,  fierce,  yet  compassionate  expression  of  the  Arhat's  face,  in 
the  snarling  rage  of  the  lion,  is  something  which  raises  one  to  the  realm  of 
the  sublime.  Though  Li  Lung  Mien  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  relig- 
ious painting,  the  real  genius  of  this  period  is  seen  in  landscape,  in  pic- 
tures of  birds  and  flowers. 

Liberation,  quite  modern  in  character,  was  the  kejmote  of  Sung  art. 
The  method  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  conception  of  landscape  as  a 
means  of  expression  for  the  artist's  mood.  Sung  masters  loved  the  "far- 
off  effect."  They  built  up  their  pictures  of  tone  rather  than  of  line. 
But  they  made  no  attempt  to  suggest  solidity  otherwise  than  by  forcible 
silhouette.  They  chose  the  most  elemental  and  august  in  nature — 
visions  of  peace  or  storm  among  great  peaks  and  immense  distances  of 
mountains,  plunging  torrents,  trembling  reedbeds,  moonrise  over  promon- 
tory and  sea,  wild  geese  flying  in  the  autumn  sky,  willows  loosening  the 
soft  streamers  of  their  foliage  to  the  warm  winds  of  spring.  One  of  the 
great  landscape  artists  of  the  late  Sung  period,  Kuo  Hsi,  says:  "Those 
who  study  bamboo-painting  take  a  stalk  of  bamboo  on  a  moonlight  night, 
project  its  shadow  onto  a  piece  of  white  silk  on  a  wall;  the  true  form  of 
the  bamboo  is  thus  brought  out.  It  is  the  same  with  landscape  painting. 
The  artist  must  place  himself  in  communion  with  his  hills  and  streams." 

There  were  two  schools  in  Sung  art:  the  southern  school  given  over 
to  the  romantic  aspects  of  nature;  the  northern  school  devoting  itself  to 
the  expression  of  spaciousness  and  of  vigor  carried  even  to  ruggedness. 
A  picture  of  Pines  and  Rocky  Peaks  by  Ma  Ytian  is  an  example  of  the  north- 
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ern  school  of  Sung.  Great  perpendicular  peaks  shoot  straight  up  to  the 
sky  now  melting  in  the  mist,  now  jutting  out  harsh  and  strong  against 
the  pale  twilight.  At  their  feet  nestles  a  tiny  village.  Only  the  peaked 
roofs  of  a  few  houses  are  visible.  Between  the  foreground  and  the  distant 
mountains  rises  a  dark  tangled  wcod  growing  cut  of  the  jagged  rock. 
Along  the  rough  path  to  the  woods  plods  a  tiny  figuie,  a  peasant  toil'ng 
homeward.  Water  curls  at  the  base  of  the  recks,  and  a  fisherman's  beat 
is  drawn  up  in  a  hollow.  The  infinitesimal  man,  the  tiny  boat  make  one 
appreciate  the  immensity  of  the  mountains.  There  is  vastness  and  infin- 
ity in  these  paintings  of  Northern  Sung, — the  desolation  of  blasted  pine, 
and  bare  peak,  the  deep  still  serenity  of  faroff  sky.  An  example  of  South- 
ern Sung  is  The  Rose  Mallow  Overhanging  A  Stream  by  Lon  Kuan.  With 
a  hint  of  dark  leaves  above  and  a  bud  on  either  side,  the  full  blossom 
hangs  in  trembling  loveliness.  Delicately  alive  it  swings  in  pure  space, 
mirroring  its  beauty  in  the  slow  rippling  stream  below.  It  partakes  of 
the  soul  of  the  flower  and  of  a  hot  quiet  summer  noon. 

At  last  the  Sung  rule  came  to  an  end  with  the  Mongol  invasion.  The 
dynasty  of  the  Mongols  was  in  turn  extinguished  by  an  uprising  of  the 
Chinese  people,  and  the  Ming  empire  was  established  in  1368,  with  Nan 
King  as  its  capital.  The  new  rule  opened  with  enthusiasm  and  with  a 
reaction  toward  Sung  ideas.  But  it  was  too  late.  Already  pedantry 
and  conservatism,  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  the  Chinese  genius,  began 
to  exert  their  paralysing  power.  The  age  began  in  splendor  but  the  change 
from  loftj'  idealism  to  luxury  and  magnificence  left  its  impress  on  art. 
Delicacy  striven  for  in  smallness  of  workmanship  is  incapable  of  real 
subtlety  and  fine  modulation.  Wen  Cheng-Ming  (1522-1569)  is  the  great- 
est painter  of  Ming  landscape.  The  Hundred  Stags  is  his  masterpiece. 
Great  mountains  lose  themselves  in  mist  and  sky.  Through  the  gorge 
up  the  walled  rock  throngs  a  herd  of  deer.  Slender,  graceful  they  glide 
here  and  there,  sometimes  distinct,  sometimes  blurred  among  the  gnarled 
pines.  There  is  no  hint  of  human  life.  The  whole  thing  is  more  vague, 
less  vital,  than  the  Sung  masterpieces.  The  men  of  this  age  had  lost  the 
high  ideals  which  inspired  the  painters  of  the  preceding  age.  The  work 
of  Ming  was  to  that  of  Sung  what  a  photograph  is  to  a  painting.  The 
soul  had  gone  out  of  it.  From  this  time  on  the  art  of  Ming  degenerated. 
Ch'iu  Ying  crystallized  the  tendencies  of  the  time  by  doing  genre  pictures 
of  court  life,  ladies  looking  at  goldfish,  and  girls  drinking  tea  in  pretty 
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pergolas.  They  were,  to  be  sure,  full  of  gay  color  and  grace.  But  the  tra- 
ditional subjects  were  neglected.  That  spirit  was  lost  which  made  Wang 
Wei  say,  'To  gaze  upon  the  clouds  of  autumn,  to  feel  the  spring  breeze 
stirring  wild  exultant  thoughts: — what  is  there  in  the  possession  of  gold 
and  jewels  to  compare  with  delights  like  these?  And  then  to  unroll  the 
portfolio  and  spread  the  silk,  and  to  transfer  to  it  the  glories  of  flood  and 
hill,  the  green  forests  and  blowing  winds,  the  white  water  of  the  rushing 
cascade,  as  with  a  turn  of  the  hand  a  divine  influence  descends  upon  the 
scene.  These  are  the  joj^s  of  painting."  And  it  is  not  the  painstaking 
reproduction  of  nature  or  of  man  which  is  the  true  genius  of  Chinese  paint- 
ing, but  rather  the  suggestion  of  things  not  portrayed.  The  painting  stops 
short,  but  the  meaning  goes  on.     Therein  lies  its  greatness. 

Dorothy  Packard,  1916. 


At  Sea 

Gray  sea,  gray  sky,  and  a  little  gray  ship; 

The  sullen  clouds  scud  swiftly  by, 

The  great  waves  roar  and  clamber  high. 
Rise  and  whirl,  and  swing  and  dip : 
Gray  sea,  gray  sky,  and  a  little  gray  ship. 

The  waters  cleave,  then  mount  on  high, 

Rise,  and  whirl,  and  swing,  and  dip 

Over  the  masts  of  the  little  gray  ship; 
The  sullen  clouds  scud  swiftly  by; 
Gray  sea,  gray  sky;  gray  sea,  gray  sky. 

H.  W.  Smith,  1910. 
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Wash  Day 

MARTHA — she  was  the  cook — must  have  got  out  by  the  wrong 
side  of  her  bed  that  Monday  morning.  Anyhow  I  didn't,  for 
my  bed  had  only  one  "getting  out"  side;  and  Sonny  didn't, 
for  he  was  a  blue  Skye  terrier  and  didn't  have  any  bed  at  all.  So,  you  see, 
the  fault  for  what  occurred  was  plainly  Martha's  and  not  ours;  if  she 
hadn't  been  very  cross  indeed.  Sonny  and  I  wouldn't  have  had  to  be  very 
bad;  we  wouldn't  have — but  after  all,  one  cannot  be  sure,  I  suppose. 

Anyhow,  this  is  how  it  all  happened.  To  begin  at  the  beginning, 
it  was  Wash  Day,  a  day  which  seemed  to  Sonny  and  me  to  have  been 
created  particularly  for  our  discomfort.  Being  Wash  Day,  of  coxirse  I 
couldn't  take  a  bath  that  morning,  because  then  there  wouldn't  be  enough 
hot  water  left  for  the  Wash.  Instead  I  had  to  take  a  cold  sponge,  and  an 
honest  one  at  that.  Now  I  heartily  hated  cold  sponges,  and  always 
writhed,  grew  limp,  and  snapped  shut  at  the  waist  when  the  little  streams 
of  cold  water  trickled  disparately  down  my  back.  Yet,  in  spite  of  myself, 
I  never  failed  to  squeeze  that  sponge  with  conscientious  thoroughness 
right  over  my  shoulders,  often  wishing,  as  I  buttoned  my  petticoats  later, 
that  just  during  bath  time  I  could  change  places  with  my  baby  brother, 
for  he  was  dreadfully  spoiled  and  had  a  hot  bath  Monday  mornings  too, 
even  if  they  were  Wash  Days. 

Well,  to  return  to  the  story:  of  course  I  was  late  to  breakfast  that 
special  Monday  morning  and  that  made  me  very  cross.  But  how  could 
I  help  being  late  or  cross,  I  ask,  for  didn't  they  make  me  change  my  stock- 
ing because  it  had  the  very  tiniest  possible  hole  do^vn  by  its  heel?  Chang- 
ing stockings  is  enough  to  make  anyone  cross.  However,  it  was  hard  to 
remember  to  be  silent  and  grumpy  long,  for  there  were  buns  for  breakfast, 
and  by  the  time  I  had  made  the  buns  and  butter  come  out  even  I  was  smil- 
ing serenely  again.  Then  I  went  out  to  the  kitchen  to  get  some  breakfast  for 
Sonny.  I  might  have  known  that  Martha  would  be  either  too  busy  or 
too  cranky  to  get  that  breakfast — she  always  was  too  something  on  Wash 
Day.     But  I  had  forgotten  how  Wash  Day  made  her  feel  and  put  my 
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modest  request  quite  boldly.  She  looked  down  at  me  sharply  and 
snapped : 

"With  me  arrums  knee-deep  in  the  soap  suds,  child?  Not  a  bit  of 
it!     That  dawg  kin  wait." 

I  knew  better  than  to  press  the  matter  farther. 

But  Sonny  and  I  knew  equally  well  that  Sonny  was  hungry,  and 
could  not  wait,  so  we  set  out  to  forage  for  ourselves.  There  wasn't  a 
thing  left  over  from  our  breakfast,  Martha  had  calculated  our  appetites  too 
closely  for  that  breach  of  economy.  Suddenly  we  thought  of  the  refrig- 
erator, which  certainly  had  possibilities.  Of  course  we  knew  that  the 
refrigerator  was  forbidden  to  dog  and  child,  but  at  least  Martha  couldn't 
catch  us  for  her  "arrums  were  deep  in  the  soap  suds,"  and  from  her  own 
lips  we  had  it  that  she  could  not  possibly  stir  from  the  tub.  Softly  we 
sneaked  into  the  pantry,  gently  opened  the  heavy  lid  of  the  refrigerator, 
and  listened — then  propped  the  lid  up  properly  with  a  bread  board  for  fear 
that  it  might  fall  and  smash  our  fingers  or  toes,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
set  seriously  to  work.  Sonny  and  I  put  our  heads  together  and  took  a 
careful  survey.  We  both  liked  the  cold-meat-and-vegetable  smell  of  the 
ice  box,  and  sniffed  it  happily.  There  were  chops  and  a  piece  of  beef- 
steak for  Sonny  to  choose  from.  He  liked  the  chops  better,  for  he  sniffed 
at  them  longer  with  his  little  wiggling  black  nose,  so  we  helped  ourselves 
to  one  of  them,  wrapped  it  up  in  our  pocket  handkerchief  and  escaped 
noiselessly  through  the  pantry  window.  (Note,  reader,  that  we  forgot  to 
remove  the  bread  board  or  to  close  the  lid,  an  omission  which  Sonny  and 
I  later  had  cause  to  regret.) 

So  Sonny  and  I  retired  to  a  far  end  of  the  garden  behind  the  box 
bushes  with  that  precious  breakfast  in  our  handkerchief.  Then  while 
Sonny  ate  his  chop,  I  washed  out  the  handkerchief  at  the  hydrant,  so 
absorbed  in  trying  to  avoid  the  splashes  and  yet  reach  the  hard  stream  of 
water,  that  I  did  not  watch  what  Sonny  did.  But  having  once  got  the 
handkerchief  pretty  clean,  I  turned  back  to  him  again,  to  find  him — ^0 
Horrors — sitting  placidly  on  one  corner  of  a  spick-and-span  white  table- 
cloth laid  out  on  the  grass  to  bleach  and  dry!  He  slapped  his  chop  happily 
up  and  down  on  that  table  cloth,  making  it  dirtier  with  every  slap.  .  .  . 
And  I  did  what  was  the  only  philosophical  thing  to  do,  under  the  circum- 
stances— sat  down  right  in  front  of  Sonny  and  thought  how  pretty  he  looked 
on  his  nice  white  cloth  until  he  had  quite  finished  his  breakfast;    then 
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picked  him  up,  looked  ruefully  at  the  dirty  smears  and  paw-prints  on  the 
whiteness,  and  hurried  Sonny  and  myself  away  to  safer  parts,  keeping 
an  eye  meantime  on  the  kitchen  door  for  Martha. 

But  Martha  did  not  come,  and  we  got  away  unseen.  That  dirty 
table-cloth,  however,  had  a  queer,  dangerous  charm  for  us.  We  had  to 
see  (from  a  discreet  distance)  what  would  happen  when  Martha  found  its 
muddy  corner.  So  we  squatted  down  on  the  floor  of  the  side  porch,  back 
of  the  honey  suckle  vines,  and  waited.  .  .  .  Nothing  happened. 
.  .  .  Martha  scrubbed  and  wrung  with  amazing  steadfastness.  We 
watched  a  bee  buzzing  above  our  heads,  and  counted  honeysuckle  flowers 
till  we  were  dizzy  .  .  .  and  still  nothing  happened.  We  tied  prettier 
bows  in  my  shoes  and  parted  Sonny's  front  hair  .  .  .  and  by  and  by 
Sonny  and  I  got  tired  of  waiting.  We  felt  cramped  from  sitting  still  so 
long,  and  Sonny  got  up  and  walked  around  for  a  change.  He  found  an 
ice-cooler  over  in  the  corner,  nosed  around  it  for  awhile,  then  wondered 
what  was  in  it.  But  its  sides  were  smooth  and  slippery,  and  he  could'nt 
stand  up  against  them  on  his  hind  legs  to  peer  into  it. 

It  was  then  that  I  had  a  brilliant  thought.  Sonny  had  perfectly 
beautiful  long,  blue-grey,  silky  hair,  as  soft  as  a  kitten's,  but  to-day  it  looked 
a  little  stringy  and  mussy.  And  the  proximity  of  stringy  hair  and  water- 
cooler, — clean,  white  water  cooler — suggested  another  idea — bath:  stringy 
hair,  water  cooler,  bath — in  water  cooler!  Wonderful!  no  sooner  thought 
than  done.  But  water  must  be  had,  from  the  pantry.  In  I  went  boldly, 
only  to  meet  Martha  face-to-face  in  front  of  the  open  refrigerator  with 
that  dreadful  tell-tale  bread  board  still  propping  the  lid !  I  am  sure  that 
I  acted  very  unconcerned  and  innocent,  but  it  was  sheer  acting.  Martha 
glowered  at  my  proud  back  as  I  haughtily  drew  my  water.  We  were 
oppressively,  conspicuously  silent.  Then  I  marched  jauntily  out  with  my 
bucket  half  full,  back  to  the  side  porch  and  the  ice-cooler  and  Sonny 
behind  the  honeysuckle  vines. 

Soon  Sonny  was  having  a  lovely  bath,  all  wet  and  bedraggled  and 
smelling  of  soap.  We  were  both  very  much  absorbed  in  splashing  around 
in  that  smooth  white  cooler  and  in  looking  for  a  bit  of  the  soap  in  the 
bottom  of  it,  when  suddenly  we  beheld  a  familiar  figure  striding  across 
the  lawn.  Goodness  gracious,  dear  me,  sure  enough  it  was  Martha,  with 
a  table  cloth  looped  up  ominously  in  her  arms  and  heading  directly  for 
the  back  porch  and  us, — Sonny,  the  water-cooler  and  me!     What  should 
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we  do — ^the  water-cooler  had  suddenly  taken  on  an  air  of  sacredness  along 
with  the  refrigerator  and  the  table-cloth.  I  shivered,  and  Sonny  shivered 
and  we  acted  quickly,  as  was  highly  fitting.  Desperately  I  slammed  the 
lid  of  the  water-cooler  right  down  on  poor  little  Soimy,  sat  upon  it  with 
my  skirts  carelessly  spread  out  very  wide  around  me,  and  waited,  with 
studied  indifference.  Clap,  clap,  came  Martha's  big,  broad  shoes  up  over 
the  steps  and  porch,  and  then  she  stopped,  draping  the  muddy  corner  of 
the  table-cloth  suggestively  before  me.  I  did  not  seem  to  see  it.  Neither 
of  us  spoke  for  a  moment,  as  Martha  stood  grimly,  watching  me  there  on 
that  water-cooler  in  the  midst  of  soapy  puddles.  "Well?"  I  said  finally, 
with  a  rising  inflection. 

"Well,  me  girl,  wellf  Where's  that  crazy  little  blue  dawg  of  yours 
anyway  who  marched  so  grandly  back  and  forth  on  me  clane  table-cloth, 
hey?    Where  is  he,  I  say,  where?" 

And — just  here  the  story  ends.  Sonny  gave  one  long,  loud  howl 
from  the  dark  depths  of  the  water-cooler  .  .  .  and  I  refrain  from  tell- 
ing more,  except  to  say  that  I  know  Sormy  wouldn't  have  howled  that 
way  just  at  that  time,  if  he  had  only  remembered  that  it  was  Wash  Day 
and  that  Martha  had  got  out  by  the  wrong  side  of  her  bed  that  morning! 

Christine  Hammer,  1912. 
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The  Vision  of  the  Sea 

"I  see  coining  over  the  sea  hither — 
No  foolish  person  sees  him — 
The  horseman  of  the  crested  sea, 


So  runs  the  old  Irish  saga:  it  is  the  vision  of  the  sea!  I  have  often 
wondered  why,  when  so  many  people  have  seen  it,  none  has  ever  been 
able  to  tell  of  what  sort  is  the  vision  save  this  old  Celt,  who  sang  three 
'ines  of  the  quatrain  and  then  "the  ramparts  were  closed,"  and  we  know 
no  more.     daXoTTa  6d\aTTal 

Yet  what  a  literature  is  the  literature  of  the  sea!  Though  none 
described  the  vision,  yet  they  have  all  had  it.  Homer  and  Xenophon, 
Hakluyt  and  Arnold,  Swinburne  and  Whitman  and  Conrad  and  Mase- 
field  of  our  own  day,  saw  it  and  like  the  Hebrew  patriarch,  were  glad. 
And  indeed  in  the  long  roll  call  of  master  mariners,  one  fancies  that  each 
seafaring  man  in  his  degree,  though  he  were  no  poet  to  write  of  it,  had  a 
flash  of  the  vision  of  the  sea.     And  it  is  a  long  roll-call. 

A  Phoenician  myth  tells  us,  how,  innumerable  years  ago,  a  certain 
Osous  took  a  great  tree  and  "having  cleared  it  of  its  boughs  was  the  first 
to  venture  upon  the  sea."  And  after  the  Phoenicians,  grew  up  great  cen- 
ters of  shipping  and  traffic — Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa  and  Amalfi:  but  ear- 
liest and  greatest  of  these,  Venice-the-Splendid — for  Venetian  ships,  made 
bold  by  Eastern  commerce,  turned  their  prows  where  the  coast  trended 
dimly  northward  "and  shook  out  sail"  and  held  their  course  to  Bruges 
and  Cornwall  with  holds  full  of  silks  and  spices.  Truly  "  ancient  delights 
were  in  their  ancient  seas."  Again  in  the  north  we  remember  the  Vikings, 
harsh  and  sturdy  men, — who,  for  they  "understood  in  their  hearts  that 
it  was  indispensable  to  be  brave,"  left  their  fiords  and  wintry  beaches,  and 
like  the  hearty  pirates  they  were,  ravaged  the  coast  as  far  as  Gibraltar  and 
entered  the  sunlit  Mediterranean.  All  these,  wit  you  well,  had  the  vision 
of  the  sea. 

Of  the  voyagers  and  discoverers,  one  can  say  nothing,  the  good  com- 
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pany  of  Drakes,  Cabots  and  Balboas;  or  of  that  still  more  wonderful 
company  of  half  faery  voyagers — Odysseus,  Jason  and  St.  Bran  the  Blessed 
and  Arthur  himself;  nor  can  one  ever  forget  the  Phoeacians  whose  ships 
were  fleet  as  the  flight  of  a  bird  or  a  thought;  and  of  the  great  sea  fights 
one  can  say  less  than  nothing,  though  echoes  of  the  Armada  which,  said 
Philip  of  Spain,  was  "God's  quarrel  and  worthy  of  his  greatness,"  stir 
the  hearts  of  English  shepherds  to-day,  as  Salamis  must  have  stirred  the 
hearts  of  dwellers  by  the  .^Egean  for  hundreds  of  years.  All  these  too 
had  the  vision  of  the  sea. 

And  what  is  the  vision  of  the  sea?  I  say  quite  frankly,  I  do  not 
know,  but  of  this  one  thing  I  am  convinced — that  though  there  may  be 
nothing  to  choose  between  the  squalor  of  the  town  and  the  sordid  isolation 
of  the  country,  these  are  the  squalor  and  isolation  of  inland  folk,  and  to  the 
sailor  or  fisherman  is  given  something  which  is  not  vouchsafed  to  those 
who  have  only  learned  to 

"Plough  and  hoe 
And  reap  and  sow," 

as  honest  farmer  lads,  or  to  those  who  toil  in  cities. 

An  island  lies  somewhere  in  the  gates  of  the  sea — in  Maine  as  it  chances, 
but  that  matters  not  at  all;  and  I  was  spending  a  summer  there,  but  that 
matters  not  either — this  is  the  timeless  history  of  the  sea.  The  island, 
which  is  heavily  wooded  with  firs  and  a  few  tall  pines,  sharply  slopes 
down  to  the  water's  edge  where  are  no  beaches  but  only  piles  of  wind- 
bitten  rocks.  Around  the  rocks  drags  and  swings  a  great  mass  of  sea- 
weed, which,  when  the  tide  is  out,  lies  an  oozy  green  carpet  over  the  shore, 
purple  in  the  shadows,  brick-red  and  dull  gold  across  the  cove  when  the 
afternoon  sun  falls  on  it;  and  when  the  sea  comes  rushing  in  one  can  watch 
the  sea-weed  slide  slowly  and  heavily  down  into  it,  sinking,  one  imagines, 
by  its  own  dead  weight. 

One  afternoon  I  had  been  watching  the  incoming  water  and  the  sink- 
ing sea-weed  until  I  was  wearied  of  the  glare  of  it;  and  I  turned  away  from 
the  shore  to  seek  the  cool  woods.  On  either  side  of  the  path  the  trees 
were  himg  with  long  beards  of  grey-green  moss  which  grows  wherever 
the  salt  spray  and  foam  splashes  in  winter  storms,  and  when  you  take 
a  bit  of  the  moss  in  your  fingers  it  crumbles  unexpectedly  like  dust.  I 
climbed  the  path  till  I  reached  the  top  of  the  island  where  is  a  little  clearing 
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and  the  grave  of  old  Captain  MacGreggor,  the  first  owner  of  the  island. 
Nothing  but  a  plain  headstone  marks  his  grave,  and  I  sat  there  again 
looking  across  the  water.  The  tide  had  almost  reached  the  full,  and  far 
on  the  horizon  I  could  watch  a  row  of  fishing  smacks  beating  further  out 
to  sea. 

Presently  I  was  aware  that  a  man  had  come  up  the  path  behind 
me — a  rough  sunburned  man  who  carried  a  basket  of  eels  on  his  shoulder. 
When  he  saw  me  he  put  down  the  eels. 

"Good-day!"  he  said. 

"Good-day!"  said  I. 

"That's  MacGreggor's  grave,"  he  said,  jerking  his  thumb  at  the 
grassy  mound. 

"I  wonder  why  it  doesn't  say  so  on  the  headstone,"  said  I. 

"Well,  it's  his  grave  all  the  same,"  said  he;  then  after  a  pause," I 
orter  know,  I'm  his'n  grandson." 

"It's  a  nice  place  to  be  buried,  I  think." 

"Yes,"  acquiesed  he  so  suddenly  that  I  was  almost  startled.  "That's 
why  they  buried  him  here.  'Bury  me,'  he  says,  'where  I  can  see  the  tides 
go  in  and  the  tides  go  out — the  tides  go  in  and  the  tides  go  out'."  He 
looked  out  to  sea.  "I'd  ha'  hked  it  myself,"  he  added  thoughtfully  and 
took  up  his  basket  of  eels. 

And,  with  a  touch  of  his  cap,  he  went  away,  but  I  knew  in  that 
moment  that  he,  like  his  grandfather  before  him,  had  had  the  vision  of  the 
sea. 

An  old  epitaph  of  one  Antipater  of  Sidon  reads : 

"Everywhere  the  sea  is  the  sea;  why  idly  blame  we  the  Cylades  or 
the  narrow  wave  or  Helle  or  the  Needles?  Pray  whoso  will  for  a  fair  pas- 
sage home  .  .  but  that  the  sea's  way  is  the  sea,  Aristagoras  knows 
who  is  buried  here." 

"The  sea's  way  is  the  sea" —  Is  this  all  we  shall  ever  know?  Did 
poets,  did  voyagers  and  master-mariners  and  fishermen  know  no  more 
than  this? 

Perhaps  the  Irish  singer  after  all  was  the  only  one  who  knew  what  the 
Vision  of  the  Sea  meant,  and  he,  mark  you,  did  not  finish  the  quatrain. 

Amy  Gordon  Hamilton,  1913. 
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Resolutions  passed  January  20,  1913,  by  the 
Graduate  Club  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Doctor  Helen  Schaeffer  Huff. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  God  to  take  from  our  midst  Helen  Schaeffer 
Huff,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  Brjoi  Mawr  College,  former  fellow  in  Physics, 
holder  of  the  Mary  E.  Garrett  European  fellowship,  and  brilliant  instruc- 
tor of  Mathematics;  and 

Whereas,  The  Graduate  Club  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  in  deep  sorrow, 
desires  to  record  the  loss  of  one  who  was  its  faithful  friend;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  the  members  of  the  Graduate  Club  do  hereby 
express  our  sense  of  the  deep  loss  which  we  feel  the  club  as  well  as  the 
college  has  sustained,  and  our  grateful  appreciation  of  Doctor  Huff's 
services  to  the  club,  of  which  she  was  at  one  time  the  well  beloved  presi- 
dent.    And  be  it 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  incorporated  in  the  minutes  of 
the  club,  and  that  copies  be  sent  to  Doctor  William  Bashford  Huff,  Hon- 
orable Nathan  Schaeffer,  and  the  College  Journals. 

Mary  Agnes  Gleim 
Laura  Hatch 
Mary  Merrick  Goodwin 
Marie  Gertrude  Rand,  ex-officio 
Committee. 
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THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE   BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  work  of  college  women  after  graduation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  organization  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  in  New 
York  City.  As  women  began  more  and  more  to  equip  themselves  to  fiU  positions  requir- 
ing highly  specialized  preparation,  it  became  increasingly  evident  to  all  thoughtful 
minds  that  a  clearing  house  was  needed  for  employers  seeking  skilled  workers  and  for 
well  trained  women  seeking  employment.  For  an  individual  to  attempt  in  vain  to  find 
his  right  vocation,  or  for  a  place  to  lack  its  rightful  occupant  for  the  want  of  systematic 
guidance  is  a  serious  economic  waste.  It  was  in  the  effort  to  repair  this  waste  that  the 
alumnae  of  eight  eastern  colleges  for  women,  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr,  Cornell,  Mt.  Holy- 
oke,  RadcUSe,  Smith,  Vassal  and  WeUesley  organized  and  opened  on  October  1,  1911, 
at  38  West  32nd  Street,  this  co-operative  employment  bureau. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bureau  was  to  find  positions  not  only  for  college  graduates, 
but  for  any  educated  women  well-equipped  for  efficient  work.  In  carrying  out  this 
purpose  it  has  undertaken  also  to  investigate  the  facts  about  women's  employment, 
and  to  make  them  available  for  those  who  wish  information  as  a  guide  in  planning  their 
careers,  whether  they  be  freshmen  in  college  or  women  of  wide  experience  seeking  better 
opportunities.  It  has  also  been  the  aim  of  the  Bureau  in  the  past  year  to  standardize 
conditions  in  the  various  occupations  to  which  women  are  called.  One  phrase  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Biu-eau  comprehends  aU  its  purposes,  "to  insure,  in  every  possible 
way,  a  free,  wise  choice  of  occupation". 

No  teachers  are  registered,  and  because  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency,  during  the  past  year  registration  has  been  limited,  with  few  excep- 
tions, to  college  trained  women. 

The  Bureau  is  managed  by  a  president,  Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  a  graduate  of 
Smith;  a  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  two  or  more  representatives  from  each 
co-operating  organization,  according  to  the  size  of  its  membership;  and  a  manager 
and  office  staff.  We  have  been  most  fortunate  in  a  manager  of  unusual  ability,  Miss 
Frances  Cummings,  also  a  Smith  graduate;  and  have  been  greatly  helped  by  our  Advis- 
ory Board.  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  are  Dean  GDdersleeve  of  Barnard, 
President  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Mrs.  Martin,  Adviser  of  Women  at  Cornell,  Presi- 
dent Woolley  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  Dean  Coes  of  Radcliffe,  President  Burton  of  Smith, 
President  Taylor  of  Vassar  and  President  Pendleton  of  WeUesley.  WeUs  has  recently 
joined  the  Bureau,  bringing  the  number  of  co-operating  organizations  up  to  nine. 

The  Bureau  is  not  a  commercial  agency,  but  a  co-operative  organization  yielding 
no  profits  to  any  one  connected  with  it.  Fees  are  charged  that  the  Bureau  may  become 
self-supporting,- — a  consummation  hoped  for  in  a  few  years.  No  fees  are  charged 
employers. 

The  first  year's  work  of  the  Bureau  fully  justified  its  existence.  Its  lists  have 
included  secretaries  for  literary,  financial  and  executive  positions,  investigators,  workers 
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in  various  branches  of  philanthropic  service,  laboratory  assistants  in  physics,  chemis- 
try, bacteriology  and  biology,  bookkeepers,  proof-readers,  librarians,  traveling  compan- 
ions and  coui'iers  with  practical  business  experience,  and  knowledge  of  foreign  countries, 
trained  nurses  for  executive  or  institutional  positions,  musicians,  editorial  writers, 
landscape  gardeners,  household  administrators  trained  in  domestic  science.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1912,  729  had  registered  with  the  Bureau,  about  450  of  whom  were  college  women. 
The  greatest  demand  on  the  part  of  employers  has  been  for  v/ell  trained  secretaries 
with  a  knowledge  of  stenography  and  typewriting. 

The  most  interesting  recent  development  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  has  been  the 
formation  of  the  new  branch  of  social  work.  From  the  date  when  the  Bui-eau  first  opened, 
social  service  has  been  a  profession  of  great  interest  among  the  occupations  opened  to 
college  women.  Four  months  after  the  opening  of  the  Bureau  a  social  work  department 
was  organized  with  one  member  of  the  staff  giving  the  greater  part  of  her  time  to  the 
calls  in  this  occupation.  Of  244  placements  made  during  the  year  ending  October 
1st,  95  were  in  the  field  of  social  work  including  secretarial  positions  in  social  organiza- 
tions. The  experience  in  the  first  year  convinced  us  that  the  Bui'eau  had  here  a  great 
opportunity  to  serve  college  women  by  finding  positions  for  them  in  this  field,  and 
furthermore,  to  advance  the  work  of  the  social  organizations  by  securing  for  them  effi- 
cient workers.  We  have  felt  the  need,  however,  for  a  closer  connection  with  the  social 
organizations  in  order  to  enable  us  to  make  this  department  really  a  clearing  house  for 
social  workers.  It  is  with  enthusiasm,  therefore,  that  we  have  -welcomed  an  opportun- 
ity just  presented  to  us  to  put  this  department  on  a  firm  footing  and  in  so  doing  to  leave 
the  present  force  of  the  Bureau  more  free  to  cultivate  other  fields  of  employment. 

The  initiative  for  the  new  plans  came  from  the  directors  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy  who  decided  this  autumn  to  discontinue  their  employment  bureau 
work.  They  felt  keenly,  however,  the  need  of  a  vocational  bureau  to  specialize  in  posi- 
tions in  the  profession  of  social  service.  They  urged  that  this  task  be  undertaken  by 
the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  with  enlarged  facilities  for  this  branch  of  its  work;  that  the 
headquarters  of  this  department  be  in  the  United  Charities  Building  where  its  work 
could  be  handled  in  closer  connection  with  social  organizations;  that  a  committee  of 
advisers  be  formed  representing  important  social  organizations  both  local  and  national; 
that  the  work  be  national  in  scope;  that  it  be  directed  by  the  manager  of  the  Bureau 
with  an  assistant  directly  in  charge  of  this  department,  and  that  both  men  and  women 
be  eligible  for  registration.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  this  profession  the  line  between  men's 
work  and  women's  work  is  not  distinct  and  no  Bureau  can  accomplish  the  best  results 
for  women  unless  men  also  may  be  registered.  For  example,  an  important  call  was 
recently  sent  to  the  School  of  Philanthropy  with  the  request  that  a  man  be  recom- 
mended. In  the  end  a  woman  secured  the  position.  A  bureau  registering  women 
only  might  never  have  received  this  call. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  assume  no  responsibility  for 
the  financial  backing  of  this  new  department.  The  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 
and  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  will  contribute  $2,000  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
branch  for  the  first  year  and  the  remainder  needed  for  a  budget  of  $4,500  will  be  raised 
from  sources  outside  of  the  Bureau's  present  constituency.     It  is  frankly  recognized 
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that  the  plan  is  experimental  to  last  one  year,  without  committing  the  Bureau  or  the 
social  organizations  to  a  continuation  of  the  scheme  unless  it  proves  successful.  The 
same  fees  will  be  charged  as  prevail  at  present  in  the  Bureau  and  the  plan  is  to  make 
this  department  self-supporting  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  plan  is  to  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  the  social  work  department  during  the  fii-st  year  from  contributions 
and  to  lay  aside  the  fees  received  for  the  expenses  of  the  second  year. 

An  executive  committee  of  the  social  work  department  is  being  organized  as  a  reg- 
ular standing  committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau.  Miss 
Mary  Vida  Clark,  one  of  Vassar's  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Directors  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  will  serve  as  chairman.  Mr.  John  M. 
Glenn  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Dodge  of  the  National  Board  of  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  have  already  consented  to  be  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. Three  other  members  will  be  appointed  from  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Bureau. 

The  new  department  will  not  adopt  in  advance  any  rigid  standard  of  requirements 
for  registration.  It  will  be  necessary  to  experiment  and  to  determine  the  method 
which  wiU  best  meet  the  needs  in  this  profession.  The  new  office  will  probably  be 
opened  March  1st. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Kelsey  and  Miss  lOotz  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Agency,  with  whom  the 
Bureau  has  been  co-operating  with  reference  to  social  work  positions  during  the  past 
year,  have  welcomed  the  new  plan  with  interest,  as  they  feel  that  their  work  in  other 
directions  is  claiming  all  their  energy.  Miss  Kelsey  has  for  several  years  placed  social 
workers  and  was  indeed  the  pioneer  in  this  field.  She  and  Miss  Klotz  now  express  to 
the  Bureau  the  fact  that  they  will  be  glad  to  withdraw  in  favor  of  this  new  department. 
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College  Themes 


CHAillTY 

{Argumentation) 

I  called  on  Priscilla  last  night.  She 
was  "very  busy  indeed"  she  informed  me. 
Her  head  was  bent  low  over  some  very 
long  ivory  Imitting  needles,  and  a  little 
square  of  ugly,  grey  knitted  stuff. 

"Is  it  going  to  be  an  afghan?"  I  asked. 
My  sister-in-law  sometimes  talks  of 
afghans. 

"Afghan,"  said  she  with  a  tpss  of  her 
head.  "Afghan!  I  should  think  not" — 
and  she  waved  the  bit  of  gray  knitting 
triumphantly  before  my  masculine  eyes. 
"This  muffler," — stupid  of  me  not  to 
think  of  a  mufHer— "This  muffler  will 
keep  the  warm  life  in  some  man  when  the 
cold  winds  arc  blowing.  That  box," 
pointing  to  a  soap  box  beside  her,  "is  full 
of  warm  caps  with  ear  tabs  and  leggings 
and  overcoats  and  mufflers."  Priscilla  is 
magnificent  sometimes.  How  many  girls 
in  a  hundred  would  think  of  providing 
warm  sensible  things  for  the  poor  in  this 
cold  December  weather. 

I  met  Priscilla  out  walking  this  morn- 
ing. She  looked  perfectly  charming. 
She  was  wearing  a  little  hat  with  a  feather, 
and  a  suit  that  was  cut  low  at  the  neck 
so  that  you  could  see  her  pretty  white 
throat.  She  had  little  French-heeled 
pumps  on  her  feet  and  thin  silky  stockings. 
It's  a  funny  thing  but  I  always  seem  to 
think  of  appropriate  poetry  to  quote  when 
PrisciUa  is  around.  This  time  it  was 
Wordsworth : — 


"And  when  against  the  wind  she  strains 
Oh!  might  I  kiss  the  mountain  rain 
That  sparkles  on  her  cheek." 

But  I  didn't  say  that  to  her  because  I 
knew  she  would  say  it  was  "silly". 
Instead  I  asked  her  if  the  box  had  gone 
off  all  right. 

"Oh!  yes,"  she  answered.  "And  I'm 
so  glad,  for  on  a  frosty  morning  like  this 
those  poor  must  be  so  glad  to  have  the 
nice  warm  things." 

Priscilla  is  so  thoughtful  and  unselfish. 
Of  course  "the  poor"  will  enjoy  having 
those  warm,  gay,  knitted  things.  They 
need  that  sort  of  thing  so  much, — but 
how  glad  I  am  that  Priscilla  does  not  feel 
the  cold  as  they  do.  Suppose  she  wrapped 
her  neck  up  in  a  muffler,  and  did  her  feet 
up  in  those  clumsy  legging  things!  Sup- 
pose she  fastened  ear-tabs  to  the  little 
French  hat  with  the  feather!  Perish  the 
thought!  I  shall  never  see  PrisciUa  thus 
arrayed,  for  she  has  given  all  those  things 
to  the  "worthy  poor"  who  need  them  so 
much  more  than  she.  My  blessings  on  the 
"worthy  poor"! 

Katherine  B.  Shippen,  1914. 


(Daily  Themes) 
I  have  been  waiting  all  day  for  a  thought 
which  was  worth  setting  down  on  paper, 
and  none  has  come.  I  was  afraid  that  I'd 
soon  feel  the  strain  of  having  to  think  at 
least  one  thought  a  day,  but  I  had  hoped 
that  my  fountain  of  ideas  would  not  dry 
up  quite  so  soon.  I  suspect  that  it  was 
not  a  fountain  at  all,  but  only  a  tiny  pool 
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into  which  a  little  rain  had  fallen.  No 
stream  ran  into  it  and  it  was  very  quickly 
drained  dry  when  I  went  to  it  for  water; 
I'm  scraping  the  few  clouded  drops  left 
in  the  bottom  to-day;  what  shall  I  do 
to-morrow?  Perhaps  it  wiU  rain  in  the 
night!  Yvonne  Stoddard,  1913. 


THE  COCK'S  CROW 
(Second  Year  English) 

There  is  no  sound  quite  so  pleasant  to 
me  as  the  crowing  of  the  cook  when  it 
sounds  through  the  gray  stillness  of  early 
morning.  In  winter  it  tells  of  the  one 
late  star  which  is  setting,  and  of  the  wel- 
come sun  which  will  soon  shine  over  the 
frosty  earth.  It  foretells  the  merry 
sounds  of  winter,  the  jingle  of  sleigh-bells, 
the  ring  of  skates  on  the  pond  and  the 
joyous  shouts  of  the  skaters.  In  summer 
it  comes  from  dew-laden  grasses,  and 
heather's  delicious  coolness,  lightly  mock- 
ing the  heat  which  will  come  with  the 
sun.  There  is  about  the  sound  that  fresh- 
ness which  is  seen  on  fields  and  flowers 
and  every  growing  thing  after  a  summer's 
rain. 

It  is  a  varying  music,  now  loud  and 
clear  from  a  neighboring  farmyard,  again 
mellow  in  the  distance.  Vague  memory 
sounds  in  it,  not  regrets  of  days  gone  by 
but  fair  fresh  thoughts  of  many  a  thing, 
which  yet  seem  to  have  lasted  from  all 
time.  Not  a  peremptory  summons  to 
the  duties  of  the  day,  it  is  the  call  of  hope 
which  Cometh  with  the  morning. 

Susan  F.  Nichols,  1915. 


timent  belongs  exclusively  to  youth. 
There  was  a  convincing  quality  about 
the  book  which  persuaded  me  to  its  some- 
what melancholy  view — melancholy 
because  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  senti- 
ment. While  I  was  meditating  in  the 
twilight  upon  the  flatness,  staleness  and 
general  unprofitableness  of  middle  age  my 
conclusions  were  suddenly  disproved  by 
a  single  sentence  from  the  most  undemon- 
strative of  men.  He  came  in  the  side 
door,  with  the  evening  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  called  up  the  stairs,  "Are  you  there?" 
Now  there  were  at  least  fifteen  people 
within  hearing,  in  the  house.  His  small 
daughter  was  entertaining  several  of  her 
secret-sharing  associates  in  the  dining- 
room,  his  older  daughter  was  dispensing 
tea  in  the  music-room  and  his  son,  a 
youthful  architect,  was  measuring  the 
upper  hall.  Yet  he  cheerfully  and  in  a 
matter  of  fact  tone  called,  "Are  you 
there?"  How  much  better  than  the  en- 
dearing terms  of  youth;  all  of  a  sudden 
they  sounded  insipid;  to  me,  how  much 
better  to  be  called  "you"!  As  I  heard  an- 
swering "coming",  I  remembered  how  she 
always  htirried  from  her  busy  desk  when 
she  heard  him.  Her  steps  came  swiftly 
across  the  upper  hall  and  I  could  hear  her 
skirts  rustle  against  the  stair  rails  as  she 
came  down.  .  .  They  passed  the  library 
door  prosaically  discussing  automobile 
tires;  and  how  the  cow  should  be  gotten 
up  to  the  mountain.  But  they  could  not 
fool  me.  I  threw  the  book  far  away  from 
me! 

Elizabeth  Grier  Atherton,  1914. 


MITIGATED  MIDDLE  AGE 
(Daily  Theme) 
1  had  just  finished  a  pessimistic  novel 
which  fostered  the  opinion  that  true  sen- 


(Descriptive  Writing) 
A  train  standing  in  Broad  Street  sta- 
tion is  an  awesome  thing  and  one  to  be 
regarded  with  admiring  solemnity.    Bob- 
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bing  along  with  the  crowd  on  the  plat- 
form, my  head  does  not  reach  nearly  to 
the  windows  of  the  cars — great  empty 
cavernous  tunnels,  deserted  now  by  their 
scurrying  inhabitants.  I  am  more  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  mysterious  parts  under- 
neath, great  chains,  pipes,  brakes,  valves 
and  dusky  wheels.  So  heavy  and  settled 
the  cars  sit  there,  that  you  would  say  it 
needed  a  giant  to  stir  them,  but  more 
than  a  giant,  it  takes  a  locomotive,  a  huge 
animate  mountain  of  iron,  a  Cyclops  with 
one  steady,  yellow  eye.  I  have  to  look 
up  even  to  its  wheels,  great  heavily- 
spoked  circles  of  steel;  for  the  rest  it  is  a 
confused  conglomeration  of  bulky  pipes, 
pistons  and  ponderous  levers  and  rods,  a 
broad  flat  knob  and  a  stumpy  smoke 
stack  on  top  of  all.  The  mighty  clamor 
of  its  brazen  voice  deafens  my  ears,  its 
violent  breath  rolls  in  great  surges 
around  me,  the  warmth  of  its  tremendous 
body  is  hot  on  my  face.  Away  up  on  its 
back  a  calm  man  leans  and  looks  down 
at  the  hurrying  crowd,  another  stiU  more 
intrepid  or  reckless  crawls  over  the  mon- 
ster and  pokes  and  prods  it  with  a  long 
nosed  oil-can. 

Watching  it  from  a  long  distance,  what 
a  trifling,  insignificant  object  this  same 
train  may  seem.  A  tiny  jointed  contriv- 
ance, it  threads  its  way  along  the  moun- 
tain side  like  an  agile  little  worm.  The 
toy  cars  trundle  along  after  the  engine, 
all  the  tiny  cogs  and  wheels  and  levers  of 
its  intricate  little  mechanism  spinning 
round  and  round  or  working  back  and 
forth  frantically.  Its  boastful  trail  of 
smoke,  bigger  than  itself,  hardly  stains 
the  clear  atmosphere  for  a  moment  before 
it  is  blown  lightly  away,  its  fretful  little 
tin  bell  scarcely  disturbs  the  peace  of  the 
air.  The  great  sky  and  the  broad  valley 
and  the  everlasting  hills  lie  stiU,  utterly 


indifferent  and  heedless  of  its  small,  active 
presence. 

Helen  H.  Shaw,  1914. 


THE  RESCUE 

After  J.  Fenimore  Cooper 

{Second  Year  English) 

The  solitary  hunter  crouched  in  rapt 
expectation  beneath  the  overshadowing 
boughs  of  a  stupendous  beech  which  clung, 
rather  than  stood,  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
at  the  base  of  whose  declivity  the  stream 
roared  with  unparalleled  fury.  At  length 
a  gutteral  paean  of  savage  exaltation 
floated  faintly  to  his  intent  organs  of 
hearing.  His  lips  parted  in  a  low  "Hist", 
he  directed  the  extremity  of  his  deadly 
rifle  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  which, 
constantly  drawing  nearer,  seemed  to 
proceed  from  the  element  below.  A 
light  canoe,  propelled  by  the  swarthy  arms 
of  nine  aborigines  and  in  whose  bottom 
reclined  the  tender  form  of  their  tremb- 
ling captive,  now  circumnavigated  the 
curvature  of  the  torrent.  "The  Lord 
hath  delivered  the  tarnation  varmints 
into  my  hands,"  soliloquized  the  scout  as, 
elevating  his  long  and  fatal  weapon,  he 
dispatched  the  dusky  steersman  and  the 
two  savages  seated  immediately  in  front 
of  him,  with  one  unerring  shot.  Pausing 
not  an  instant  to  view  the  effect  of  his 
discharge,  the  sturdy  woodsman  precip- 
itated himself  bodily  from  the  giddy 
height  in  such  manner  as  to  overturn  the 
frail  craft  as  it  sped  on  beneath  him. 
Striking  its  side  heavily,  his  weight  caused 
it  to  revolve  beneath  him,  and  as  it  hurled 
the  bewildered  savages  into  the  wave,  the 
resourceful  scout  seized  the  unresisting 
form  of  the  female  with  one  arm,  while 
with  the  other,  employing  his  keen  hunt- 
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ing  knife,  he  slew  the  two  of  his  enemies 
who  alone  w^ere  able  to  swim  and  thus 
were  not  perishing  with  their  four  wretched 
accomplices  in  the  suffocating  element. 
Then,  striking  out  boldly  for  the  opposite 
bank,  the  rescuer  soon  reached  its  mel- 
lifluous herbage,  where  he  deposited  the 
senseless  person  of  the  maiden.  "  'Twasa 
simple  deed,"  ruminated  he,  directing  his 
stern  eye  back  to  the  rapids  which  had 
proved  the  last  resting  place  of  his  foes. 
"Nine  redskins  never  lived  that  were  the 
match  of  Leatherstocking!" 

Atala  Scudder,  1915. 


(Daily  Themes) 

Do  you  know  The  Family  Journal? 
In  the  most  obscure  corner  of  every  sta- 
tion news-stand  you  can  generally  espy 
its  lurid  pink  cover  on  which  is  depicted 
what  I  have  always  supposed  to  be  the 
unique  and  gifted  family  to  whom  we  owe 
this  publication.  Radiant  and  benevo- 
lent they  are  seated,  like  the  editors  of 
Punch,  around  a  very  Victorian  table, 
and  are  apparently  in  the  act  of  con- 
ferring upon  a  thirsting  world  the  bless- 
ing of  a  new  number  of  the  Journal. 
Perhaps  the  particular  number  that  you 
find  at  the  news-stand  is  several  months 
old,  but  don't  imagine  that  this  matters. 
There  is  nothing  temporary  or  local  about 
the  interests  of  the  Journal.  It  deals  only 
in  the  eternal  verities,  truth,  virtue  and 
the  final  restitution  of  the  rightful  heir. 
You  can  trust  the  family  absolutely. 
Their  feelings  about  these  matters  are  as 
unvarying  as  their  monthly  expressions 
in  the  picture  on  the  cover.  But  not  so 
the  expression  of  these  sentiments.  Ris- 
ing far  above  the  laws  of  permutations 
and  combinations,  they  display  kaleido- 
scopic inventiveness,   in   almost  incredi- 


ble ability  to  ring  endless  changes  upon  a 
few  supposedly  threadbare  subjects.  Each 
story  contains  within  itself  every  known 
dramatic  and  melodramatic  situation, 
yet  no  two  tales  are  alike.  In  each,  more- 
over, one  experiences  the  thriUs  and  heart- 
burnings of  a  lifetime  in  perfect  comfort, 
for  the  gods  of  the  Journal  can  be  trusted 
to  recognize  virtue  at  a  glance  and  to 
act  accordingly.  As  to  stylistic  virtues, 
I  have  read  only  one  book  which  excelled 
the  Journal  in  respect  to  them.  It  was 
called  The  Cross  in  the  Dust  or  A  Double 
Crime.  In  it  each  sentence  was  a  para- 
graph and  deserved  to  be.  Perhaps, 
though,  a  style  so  exceedingly  forcible,  so 
pregnant,  smacks  a  bit  of  vulgarity,  and, 
after  all,its  own  highly  colored  but  grandly 
swelling  periods  are  better  suited  to  the 
tone  of  perfect  refinement  and  respecta- 
bility that  pervades  every  corner  of  the 
Journal. 

Eleanor  Bonlecou,  1913. 


"TWO   OF  A   KIND" 

{Daily  Themes) 

John  aged  two  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  his  maternal  grandfather 
aged  sixty-two.  They  are  both  men  of 
few  words,  of  action  rather  than  speech. 
But  where  certain  limits  of  endurance  have 
been  passed,  I  have  never  seen  any  one 
who  could  surpass  them  in  the  fluency, 
force,  and  abusive  quality  of  their  lan- 
guage! The  same  terror  is  felt  by  the 
nurse  maid  who  tenders  John  castor  oil 
and  by  the  "polite  grafter"  who  urges 
"Grandfather"  to  accept  certain  sets  of 
books  or  acres  of  land.  As  a  rule,  however, 
their  violence  is  well  under  control.  If 
someome  takes  away  John's  well-beloved 
yeUow  horse,  he  sighs  resignedly  and  trotg 
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across  the  room,  looking  under  the  sofa 
for  the  brown  donkey,  which  is  obviously 
inferior.  Similarly,  "Grandfather"  is 
unweariedly  generous  to  clamouring  char- 
ities and  patient  with  brainless  clients. 
The  other  day  I  came  upon  them  on  the 
gravel  road.  John  was  seated  with  plump 
little  bare  legs  outspread,  digging  with  all 
the  vigour  of  an  expectant  gold  miner  in 
the  Klondike.  Grandfather  had  bent 
to  examine  a  water  pipe.  Their  backs 
were  both  turned  to  me;  suddenly  the 
ludicrous  resemblance  struck  me.  The 
fat  little  shoulders  in  the  blue  rompers 
had  the  same  squareness  as  those  in  the 
motoring  coat.  The  blue  gingham  back 
had  the  same  solid,  dependable  quahty 
as  that  under  the  loose  leather  coat.  I 
burst  out  laughing  and  laughed  the  more 
when  the  two  turned  simultaneously. 
For  the  same  expression  of  friendly  inter- 
est and  inquiry  was  on  the  baby  face  and 
on  that  of  whiskered,  sun-browned 
"Grandfather."  They  were  both  think- 
ing in  their  cheerful,  business-like  way, — 
"I  am  glad  to  see  her,  what  is  she  laughing 
at?  What  is  she  going  to  busy  herself 
at?  Well,  this  water-pipe  really  needs 
attending  to! "  And  they  gravely  resume 
their  occupations! 

Elizabeth  Grier  Atherton,  1914. 


{Daily  Themes) 
I  have  contrived  a  pleasant  way  in 
which  to  spend  the  rare  quiet,  idle  times 
when  I  cannot  have  a  friend  or  book.  I 
call  my  contrivance  a  "game",  but  per- 
haps it  would  not  pass  muster  with  some 
critics  as  a  game,  but  is  rather  a  more 
informal,  whimsical  thing — just  a  desul- 
tory, fanciful  counting  out  of  my  treasures. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  number 
of  good  things  which  were  mine  after  a 


fashion,  that  is,  mine  for  the  taking;  but 
not  mine  in  reality,  for  I  did  not  feel 
them  as  my  own.  The  things  that  I 
mean  are  the  good  things  that  one  can 
see  and  hear  and  feel,  such  as  shadows  in 
quiet  water,  or  the  sky  and  the  wind  at 
night. 

And  since  I  can  count  my  treasure  most 
easily  by  asking  myself  what  I  should 
least  want  to  have  taken  from  me,  I  ques- 
tion myself  thus:  "Fancy  that  for  to-day 
you  could  not  see,  what  would  you  miss 
most?"  And  often  I  am  hard  pressed  to 
say  what  I  should  miss  most  if  I  could  not 
see,  whether  the  shapes  and  forms  of 
things,  or  their  lights  and  colours.  But 
most  often  the  thought  is  strong  upon  me 
that  I  should  least  like  to  lose  the  sun- 
shine— the  sight  of  it,  I  mean,  for  I  could 
still  lay  my  hand  on  the  sand  and  feel  it 
warm  and  cool,  or  I  could  ciu-1  up  in  the 
sun,  cat-wipe,  and  bask.  But  the  warm- 
nesB  of  the  sun  is  only  half  of  its  wonder, 
and  I  should  miss  it  sorely  if  I  could  not 
see  the  miracle  of  the  sunshine  by  its 
touch  making  each  thing  more  beautiful. 

I  am  thinking  especially  now  of  my 
train  as  I  saw  it  climb  the  hiU  to  the  sta- 
tion very  early  one  morning,  coming  up 
out  of  the  east  in  front  of  the  Bun.  Not 
that  a  train  is  not  always  splendid — a  big, 
brave,  rushing,  live  thing  it  seems  to 
me — ^but  to-day  it  was  a  beautiful  thing, 
as  it  stood  waiting  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
impatient  to  slip  along  the  sun-lit  tracks 
which  invited  it  on  and  away.  It  was 
noisy  and  black  and  hulking,  except  where 
the  sun  could  touch  it  on  either  side  and 
there  it  was  "iced"  with  gold:  a  sort  of 
"sun-stuff"  train  pausing  in  the  sunny 
mist,  on  sunny  threads  of  tracks,  itself 
sunny-sided;  pouring  out  curUng,  folded 
clouds  of  roUing  smoke,  sunshadowed; 
and  caught  and  held  by  strong,  hidden 
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hands  that  choked  its  eager  breath  and 
bound  its  heavy  wheels. 

Christine  Hammer,  1912. 


THE   STEEPLE-CHASE 

(Deacriptive  Writing) 

Through  the  distant  trees  the  bright 
caps  and  shirts  of  the  jockeys  show  quick 
snatches  of  color.  Then  a  cry  of  "They're 
off!"  and  the  horses  swing  into  sight,  at 
first  mere  specks  moving  towards  us  on 
the  long  perspective  of  green  turf,  then 
growing  rapidly  larger  until  we  can  feel 
the  rhythm  of  the  horses'  stride.  The 
first  hurdle,  and  they  lift  in  an  even  line, 
— the  five  horses,  the  five  mounted  joc- 
keys; there  is  no  break,  only  a  smooth 
rise  over  the  obstacle  in  their  course.  A 
short  stretch  and  more  swiftly  they  come 
towards  us,  neck  by  neck,  and  now  we 
hear  the  beating  thud  of  hoofs  on  the 
grass.  A  second  hurdle,  a  second  even 
rise  and  fall  in  the  smooth  movement,  like 
the  crescendo  and  diminuendo  of  music. 
The  line  now  separates  and  the  horses 
string  out  into  a  single  file,  each  horse 
and  river  becoming  a  separate,  pushing, 
straining  unit,  and  we,  watching  the  rush 
towards  us,  feel  the  physical  onward 
impulse  of  man  and  beast.  Faster  and 
faster  they  bear  down  upon  us  as  we  stand 
by  the  Liverpool,  the  most  difficult  of 
the  jumps.  We  can  hear  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  leader, — a  long-legged 
bay, — and  we  can  see  the  straining  muscles 
of  his  lean  neck  and  the  moving  sinews  in 
his  fore-legs;  we  can  feel  the  tense  con- 
trol of  the  red-shirted  jockey  crouching 
forward  in  his  shortened  stirrups.  A  rush 
and  an  extra  effort  of  nerves  and  muscles 
and  they  are  over  the  jump,  ditch  and 
hurdle  safely  cleared.      Fast  upon  their 


heels  the  next  three  horses  clatter  and 
rattle  close  together  in  the  forward  effort, 
and  rise  over  the  fence  a  panting,  seething 
mass  of  muscle,  with  the  curling  motion 
as  of  a  breaker  bouncing  over  a  great  rock. 
Finally  comes  the  laggard,  striding 
roughly  as  he  heaves  and  blows,  so  near 
now  that  we  can  see  the  dark,  sweaty, 
foam-splashed  flanks  of  the  horse,  and  the 
drawn  expression  of  the  jockey  who, 
mouth  open,  jaw  dropped,  strains  for- 
ward with  his  horse,  whipping  and  spvir- 
ring  to  gather  him  for  the  jump.  The 
rapid  gallop  is  broken  and  in  a  final  effort 
the  horse  leaps,  brushing  the  hedge  and 
hitting  the  bar  with  a  sickening  clap  of 
his  hoofs.  He  stumbles,  half  falls,  but 
scrambles  up  and  presses  on.  We  turn 
then  and  see  the  whole  string  of  horses 
pulling  up  a  green  hill,  their  quick-moving 
legs  twinkling  into  the  distance,  until  the 
last  parti-colored  jockey  cap  disappears 
over  the  crest. 

Katharine  Sergeant,  1914. 


(Descriptive  Writing) 
The  elephant  swayed  incessantly  back 
and  forth  in  peculiarly  rhythmical  motion 
as  he  shifted  his  weight  from  foot  to  foot. 
Occasionally  he  would  take  a  step  for- 
ward or  backward  and  the  chain  at  his 
ankle  would  drag  clankingly  behind  him, 
but  for  the  most  part  he  did  not  advance 
or  retreat,  merely  lifted  one  foot  or  the 
other  and  lurched  slowly  forward  and 
backward,  backward  and  forward,  swing- 
ing his  gray  trunk  heavily  from  side  to 
side.  Sometimes  he  would  lift  a  bundle 
of  hay  to  his  mouth  and  his  trunk  would 
crease  and  bend  as  he  curled  it,  then 
stretch  out  again  in  its  tossing  pendulum- 
like motion.  His  ears  flapped  slowly 
back  and  forth  like  great  gray  fans,  and 
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his  small  eyes  bUnked  expressionlessly. 
Not  for  a  moment  was  his  huge  bulk  still, 
but  his  massive  shoulders  and  sloping 
flanks  leaned  forward  and  back,  back  and 
forward,  while  the  deep  creases  in  his  legs 
folded  and  flattened  and  then  folded 
again  with  his  cumbrous  swaying. 

Jean  Batchelor,  1914. 


feather  in  her  hat,  everything  was  dis- 
tinctly, delicately  traced,  until,  turning 
aside  to  pass  the  fire,  she  was  engulfed  in 
the  night. 

Evelyn  Shaw,  1914. 


(Descriptive  Writing) 
The  other  night  as  I  was  crossing  the 
campus  toward  the  Arch,  I  found  it  lighted 
by  a  wavering  yellow  glare.  Through 
the  opening,  the  avenue  of  maples,  which 
in  dayUght  is  bright  enough  in  its  autumn 
gaudiness,  was  transformed  into  an  inter- 
minable, illuminated  vault  of  ebony  and 
shimmering  gold.  Elusive  shadows 
brought  first  this  leaf  and  then  that  into 
black  relief  like  kaleidoscopic  emblazonry, 
but  never  a  gleam  pierced  beyond  into 
the  solid  darltness  among  the  branches. 
As  I  approached,  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
rose  into  view,  an  even  row  on  either  side, 
like  upright  bars  of  gold,  quite  far  apart; 
and  farther  on  they  merged  vaguely  into 
a  barrier  of  shuffling  lights  and  shadows. 
Still  nearer  I  came  before  I  saw  the  ragged 
flames  of  a  bonfire  darting  up  and  up  in 
elfish  fury,  and  never  getting  higher.  A 
pile  of  heaped  up  leaves  was  doubtless 
burning,  but  the  road  itself  leading  up 
to  it, — a  pitchy  path,  obscured  all  but 
the  flames, — even  its  own  course  down 
the  hni.  Save  for  the  vault  receding  and 
diminishing  into  countless  shifting  open- 
ings, gaping  indistinctly,  Milton's  "dark, 
unfathomable,  infinite  abyss"  might  have 
been  there  beyond.  Just  then  something 
drove  by  me,  and  silhouetted  blackly 
against  the  livid  fire,  I  saw  a  girl. and  a 
dogcart.  The  horse's  legs,  the  spokes  of 
the  high  wheels,  the  whip,  the  drooping 


(Daily  Themes) 
When  they  talk  of  a  sense  of  former 
existence  I  think  of  the  quiet  httle  town 
with  the  shady  streets,  and  the  sedate  old 
houses,  the  rambling,  inconsequential 
garden  plots,  and  the  warm,  drowsy  breath 
of  air  from  the  fields  beyond;  the  town 
where  my  mother  was  a  girl,  and  her 
mother,  and  all  their  friends  and  kin. 
When  I  go  back  I  am  as  an  alien.  My 
dress  is  different  from  theirs,  my  ways, 
my  thoughts,  my  manner  of  speech,  every 
particular  detail  seems  to  stamp  me  as  a 
stranger.  And  yet,  underlying  the  appear- 
ances, contrary  to  all  the  evidence  of  eye 
and  ear,  there  is  a  something  that  cormects 
us.  In  the  dim  old  church  which  I  enter 
for  the  first  time,  part  of  my  history  has 
been  made;  those  weddings,  funerals, 
baptisms,  those  services  of  prayer  for 
the  troops  departing,  and  thanksgivings 
over  the  survivors  returning,  those  hours 
of  agony  and  exaltation  that  have  entered 
into  the  spirit  and  made  the  mettle  of  my 
progenitors,  are  they  not  part  of  me  as 
well?  Though  I  wander  along  the  street 
in  search  of  my  great  uncle,  depending 
on  the  courtesy  of  the  least  significant 
inhabitant  to  point  me  the  house;  though 
no  familiar  face  or  friendly  greeting  is 
mine  in  all  the  town  by  my  own  right; 
nevertheless  I  am  where  I  belong.  To 
the  dear  old  ladies,  whose  dim  eyes  can 
pick  out  a  likeness  to  the  girl  they  knew 
in  their  youth,  I  am  a  familiar  reality  for 
her  sake.  To  the  grizzled  bachelors  and 
heads  of  families  who  can  remember  gay 
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doings  when  they  were  young  blades,  I 
can  bring  a  whole  flood  of  secret  reminis- 
cences, and  they  smUe  at  me  with  a  kind 
of  tenderness,  just  because  I  am — some- 
body's daughter.  On  my  merits  I  neither 
stand  or  fall.  Let  the  younger  generation 
scoff  at  me  if  they  will.  I  shall  find  loyal 
defenders  in  the  older  generations.  And 
on  my  own  part,  without  voUtion  of  mine, 
I  must  j'ield  them  my  love,  my  secret 
allegiance,  because  something  of  them  is 
in  me  too,  and  I  may  not  deny  it. 

M.  V.  Tongue,  1913. 


THE   SUN   AND   THE   MOON 

(DescripHve  Writing) 

I  will  tell  you  a  fairy  story.  Once 
there  was  a  straight  road  through  the  salt 
marshes,  and  the  sun  set  upon  the  right 
hand,  while  the  moon  rose  upon  the  left. 
Beyond  that  lay  the  ocean,  but  you  could 
not  have  seen  it.  It  only  made  the  sky- 
hne  bluer.  And  there  were  two  suns  and 
two  moons,  for  each  was  reflected  again 
in  a  lake  as  smooth  as  the  sky.  The 
image  of  the  sun  in  its  lake  threw  out  a 
long  shaft  to  the  shore,  so  that  the  shape 
was  Uke  a  vase  of  red  copper,  overturned, 
with  its  mouth  in  the  grasses.     Beyond 


the  lake,  and  as  far  to  the  west  as  the 
eye  could  see,  there  were  flakes  of  red 
through  the  grasses,  for  water  stood  about 
aO  their  stems.  Just  at  the  horizon  were 
clumps  of  low  bushes,  with  mist  hanging 
upon  them.  Where  the  mist  left  them 
free,  they  were  black.  The  mist  did  not 
stir,  for  there  was  no  wind.  The  grasses, 
even,  in  the  lake,  did  not  stir,  and  each 
was  no  more  than  a  hair  standing  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Supposing  a  genii 
had  uncurled  himself  from  the  vase,  as 
one  did  in  the  "Arabian  Nights",  he  had 
scurried  very  far  away — as  far  as  the 
black  bushes,  which  were  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see. 

The  image  of  the  moon  in  its  pool  on 
the  other  hand  was  white,  and  in  no  way 
changed  from  the  true  moon  up  above. 
The  true  moon  gave  no  light  other  than 
its  reflection,  and  both  looked  so  thin  that 
the  brush  of  a  bii-d's  wing  could  have 
shattered  them.  This  lake  was  duUer 
than  blue,  and  dissolved  the  fine  grasses 
in  shadow.  Far  and  near,  under  the 
tangle  of  weeds  and  sedge,  the  land  seemed 
made  of  crystal,  without  colour  or  con- 
sistency. The  pale  sky  cast  no  stain  upon 
it.  But  near  the  horizon,  the  sky  was  deep 
blue.  For  beyond  that,  lay  the  ocean. 
Winifred  Goodall,  1914. 
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RONDEAU 

(Verse  Composition) 

The  sound  of  laughter,  echoing  up  the  street 

When  snow  has  dulled  the  noise  of  wheels  and  feet, 

And  night  has  fallen  into  revery, 

Comes  crowding  age  and  loneliness  on  me, 

A  solitary  in  my  bare  retreat. 

But  where  well-shielded  from  the  summer's  heat 
Beneath  the  pines  on  winding  trails,  how  sweet 
To  hear  ahead  some  children's  voices  free, 
And  sound  of  laughter. 

Best,  let  me  have  by  some  deep  hearth  a  seat, 
While  black  without  the  winds  of  winter  beat, 
A  pipe,  a  genial  friend  or  two,  or  three. 
To  spin  wild  tales  of  far-off  Araby 
And  each  new  mad  invention  then  to  greet 
With  sound  of  laughter. 

Katherine  A.  Page,  1913. 


MIGRANTS 

(Verse  Composition) 

I  did  not  see  the  wanderers  come. 
But,  on  a  sudden,  heard  a  hum 
Of  wings,  and  lo,  my  great  oak-tree 
Alive  with  black-bird  company! 
They  made  no  vocal  sign  nor  sound. 
But  acorns  pattered  to  the  ground 
Like  hail,  so  were  the  branches  bowed 
And  shaken  by  the  fluttering  crowd. 
So  long  before  them  stretched  their  way 
That  only  a  moment  might  they  stay; 
Rising,  and  circling  there  on  high, 
They  sped  close-marshaled  down  the  sky. 

Dorothy  R.  Swift. 
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Collegiana 


BRYN  MAWR  STUDENTS'   ASSOCIATION   FOR  SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 

Executive  Board — Jessie  C.  Buchanan,  1913,   Chairman. 

Maud  Dessau,  1913. 

Kathebinb  Dodd,  1914. 

Ida  Pritchett,  1914. 

Adah  Blanche  Rob,  Graduate. 
President — Jessie  C.  Buchanan. 
Vice-President — Maud  Dessau. 
Secretary — Mary  Coolidge,  1914. 
Treasurer — Carlotta  Taber,  1915. 

One  of  the  suggestions  brought  home  by  the  Bryn  Mawr  delegates  from  the  Self- 
Govemment  Conference  at  Wells  College  was  that  the  college  should  this  year  celebrate 
in  some  suitable  manner  the  twenty-first  birthday  of  the  Students'  Association  for  Self- 
Govemment.  The  Association  approved  of  the  suggestion  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  arrange  that  such  a  celebration  should  be  held  on  the  5th  of  February. 
President  Thomas  very  kindly  furnished  the  necessary  funds.  In  the  afternoon  there 
was  a  reception  in  Pembroke  Hall,  to  which  the  entire  college  was  invited;  the  receiv- 
ing line  included  President  Thomas,  the  alumnae  who  were  to  speak  in  the  evening, 
and  the  members  of  the  present  Executive  Board.  At  eight  o'clock  speeches  in  the 
chapel  began.  There  were  on  the  platform  six  former  presidents  of  the  Self -Govern- 
ment Association.  Mrs.  Richard  Y.  Fitzgerald  (1893)  spoke  first  on  "Self-Govern- 
ment as  a  Preparation  for  Life."  She  was  followed  by  Miss  Mary  D.  Hopkins  (1896) 
who  took  for  her  subject  Self-Government  and  Education."  Jane  Smith  (1910) 
told  many  amusing  stories  of  the  "no-proctor"  system  as  it  was  tried  three  years  ago, 
and  wished  us  luck  in  any  new  trial  of  such  a  system.  Mary  Coolidge  (1914)  spoke  on 
"Self-Government  as  Unofficially  Seen  by  the  Undergraduate."  President  Thomas 
then  told  us  of  the  severer  cases  of  discipline  which  had  affected  not  only  the  Associa- 
tion but  also  the  president  and  the  trustees  of  the  college.  The  speakers  were  intro- 
duced by  Jessie  Buchanan  (1913),  president  of  the  Association,  and  the  meeting  ended 
with  a  short  address  by  her. 

M.  L.  C. 
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THE  GRADUATE   CLUB 

President — Marie  Geethude  Rand. 

Vice-President — Elizabeth  Hughes  Newton., 

Secretary — Mary  Alice  Hanna. 

Treasurer — Marion  Almira  Bills. 

Executive  Committee — Cassie  Corina  Mendenhall. 

Ettalene  M.  Grice. 

Mary  Merrick  Goodwin. 

GoLDiE  Printis  Horton. 

Eunice  Morgan  Schenck. 
Athletic  Representative— DoROTBY  Rowland  Swift. 

During  the  year  1912-13  four  formal  meetings  of  the  Graduate  Club  have  been 
held.  The  speakers  and  their  subjects  have  been  as  follows:  President  M.  Carey 
Thomas,  "Marriage";  Dr.  William  H.  Allen,  "Discussion  on  the  Work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research";  Professor  Don  R.  Joseph,  "The  Filterable  Viruses  with  Spe- 
cial Reference  to  Poliomyelitis'^;  Professor  Mary  Whiton  Calkins,  "The  Vocation  of  the 
Scholar." 

President  Thomas  as  in  former  years  has  entertained  the  graduates  in  her  home 
once  every  month.  On  October  the  faculty  of  the  college  received  the  graduates  and  in 
April  a  reception  was  given  by  the  graduates  to  the  faculty.  Throughout  the  year  tea 
has  been  served  in  the  club  room  on  five  afternoons  of  the  week. 

The  Graduate  Club  has  held  several  meetings  to  discuss  the  revision  of  rules  of 
Self  Government  Association  which  affect  the  graduate  members.  The  following 
changes  were  recommended  by  the  club  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Association:  that 
fellows  should  be  exempted  from  chaperon  rules;  that  there  should  be  graduate  as  well 
as  undergraduate  head  proctors  in  each  hall  during  the  second  semester  of  this  year, 
which  change  would  become  permanent  if  it  proved  advantageous. 

The  Graduates  have  been  more  successful  in  athletics  than  in  former  years.  They 
defeated  the  'Varsity  team  in  hockey  and  won  the  highest  score  in  the  swimming  meet. 
Jean  Ewart  won  the  136  foot  swim  on  front,  the  78  foot  swim  on  front,  the  136  foot 
swim  on  back,  the  78  foot  swim  on  back,  and  third  place  in  diving. 

M.  A.  H. 


THE  UNDERGRADUATE  ASSOCIATION 

President — Nathalie  Swift,  1913. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Laura  Delano,  1914. 

Secretary — Eleanor  Allen,  1914. 

Assistant  Treasurer— EijIzabbtb  Smith,  1915. 

The  Association  this  year  has  served  principally  as  a  means  by  which  the  general 
feeling  of  the  student  body  concerning  certain  college  questions  might  be  determined. 
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The  question  of  overwork  has  been  discussed,  also  the  question  of  what  should  be  the 
respective  powers  of  the  Students'  Council  and  the  other  associations  of  the  college. 
In  place  of  Mr.  Whiting's  concerts  this  year,  the  Association  arranged  for  other  concerts 
given  by  different  people. 

E.  A. 


THE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

President — Louisa  Hatdock,  1913. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Isolde  Zeckwer,  1915. 

Secretary — Alice  Miller,  1914. 

Indoor  Manager — Gertrude  Hinricks,  1913. 

Outdoor  Manager — Leah  Cadbury,  1914. 

Enthusiasm  for  hockey  was  even  greater  than  usual  this  fall.  The  effort  made  to 
play  off  the  interclass  matches  before  the  Thanksgiving  holidays  was  successful,  in 
spite  of  the  unusual  number  of  games  which  had  to  be  played  on  account  of  tied  scores 
The  hockey  championship  was  won  by  the  class  of  1914.  The  'Varsity  team,  with 
Louisa  Haydock  as  captain,  had  a  successful  season,  except  for  two  defeats  inflicted 
by  the  Alumnae  and  the  Graduate  Students.    The  aU  Philadelphia  game  came  out  a  tie. 

In  tennis  1913  won  the  class  championship  in  singles.  The  college  championship 
was  won  by  Katherine  Page,  1913.  Ruth  Harrington,  1915,  foi'mer  holder  of  the  title, 
came  back  to  defend  it  but  was  defeated.  Practice  for  the  tennis  doubles  has  begun 
now.     The  matches  are  scheduled  for  April  23rd. 

The  swimming-meet  occurred  later  than  usual  this  year.  Because  of  its  conflict 
with  water  polo  it  has  been  decided  to  set  an  earlier  date  for  the  next  season.  The 
championship  was  won  by  1915.  A  feature  of  this  year's  meet  was  the  interest  taken 
by  the  graduate  students.  Competition  for  college  records  has  been  opened  to  them 
and  Miss  Ewart,  of  St.  Hilda's  College,  Toronto,  succeeded  in  breaking  four  swimming 
records:  68  foot  swim  on  front,  68  swim  foot  on  back,  136  foot  swim  on  front,  136  foot 
swim  on  back.  The  water  polo  matches  were  enthusiastically  contested  and  cheered. 
The  championship  was  won  by  1913. 

Practice  for  track  and  basket-ball  has  commenced.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
outdoor  track-meet  in  its  second  season  will  again  prove  its  superiority  over  the  indoor 
meet.  Spalding  has  promised  to  print  all  the  Br3'n  Mawr  records  along  with  those  of 
the  other  colleges  so  there  will  be  the  added  interest  of  competing  for  world  records. 

A  new  sport  was  instituted  this  year  and  was  quite  universally  enjoyed.  Soccer 
foot-ball  proved  a  pleasant  recreation  during  the  rushed  days  of  mid-year  examina- 
tions. The  whole  college  was  divided  by  lot  into  French  Poodles  and  Great  Danes  and 
it  is  hoped  that  next  year  the  rivalry  between  the  two  breeds  may  become  even  more 
keen. 

A.M. 
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CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

President — Eleanor  Bontecou,  1913. 

Vice-President — Mabjohie  Frances  Murbat,  1913. 

Treasurer — Josephine  Niles,  1914. 

Secretary — Elizabeth  Bailet,  1915. 

Assistant  Treasurer — Harriet  Bradford,  1915. 

As  the  space  allotted  to  the  Christian  Association  in  CoHegiana  is  too  small  for 
any  satisfactory  detailed  account  of  its  varied  activities,  a  brief  statement  of  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  Association  and  of  some  of  its  problems  would  perhaps  be  of  greater 
interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Lantern.  The  Christian  Association  now  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  of  its  existence  seems  to  be  quite  firmly  established.  It  no  longer  is  con- 
tinually being  called  upon  to  defend  its  right  to  existence,  but  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
accepted  fact  in  college  life.  The  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  two-fold.  Undoubtedly 
the  first  enthusiasm  for  it  as  a  college  organization,  resulting  from  the  eager  desire 
that  it  should  prove  itself  successful  and  fully  justify  its  formation,  has  died  away. 
On  the  other  hand  a  quiet  interest  in  its  work  and  loyalty  to  its  spirit  seem  to  be  stead- 
ily growing  in  the  college.  Not  only  the  number  of  its  members  but  also  the  amount 
of  work  that  it  is  accomplishing  is  stiU  increasing.  Partly  because  of  this  continued 
growth,  however,  the  Christian  Association  now  finds  itself  facing  certain  rather  diffi- 
cult problems.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  question  of  how  to  make 
the  individual  members  realize  that  ultimately  the  responsibility  for  the  life  of  the 
Association  rests  with  them  and  cannot  be  shifted  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  board. 
The  board  itself  is  of  necessity  large  and,  in  order  to  be  at  all  representative  must  be 
somewhat  heterogeneous,  so  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  it  to  p'ain  that 
sense  of  unity  within  itself  which  is  essential  to  the  effective  accomplishment  of  its  work. 
Finally  because  the  Christian  Association  is  so  highly  organized  a  body  there  is  constant 
danger  that  the  members  of  the  various  committees  will  see  the  Association  only  through 
the  particular  work  that  they  are  doing  and  will  forget  that  this  work  is  only  one 
phase  of  the  whole,  one  way  of  helping  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  the  Association  "to 
strengthen  the  religious  life  of  the  members  of  the  college,  to  deepen  their  faith  and  to 
unite  them  in  Christian  work."  None  of  these  problems  are  easy  of  solution,  yet  if  it 
be  true  that  the  Christian  Association  is  well  established  on  a  firm  foundation  and 
that  it  has  the  life  and  vigor  of  a  young  and  growing  organization,  there  seems  no  rea- 
son to  fear  that  the  Association  will  be  unable  to  meet  them  successfully. 

E.  B. 


THE  ENGLISH   CLUB 

President — Olga  E.  B.  Kelly,  '13. 
Jean  Batchelor,  '14. 
Eleanor  Bontecou,  '13. 
Mary  Coolidqe,  '14. 
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Winifred  Good  all,  '14. 
A.  Gordon  Hamilton,  '13. 
Martha  Hobson,  '14. 
Katharine  Sergeant,  '14. 
Evelyn  Shaw,  '14. 
Helen  Shaw,  '14. 
Yvonne  Stoddard,  '13. 
Mart  Tongue,  '13. 
Miriam  Ward,  '14. 

The  English  Club  has  had  a  number  of  informal  meetings  during  the  year,  and  has 
centered  its  interest  on  magazines  and  journalism.  Poems  were  written  for  the  first 
meeting,  and  for  later  meetings,  short  stories.  That  the  results  are  not  larger,  is  due  to 
lack  of  time  for  much  serious  work,  but  the  club  feels,  nevertheless,  that  the  meetings 
have  been  a  stimulus  through  the  enthusiasm  for  a  common  interest. 

On  November  16,  the  Club  gave  a  dinner  in  Denbigh  Hall,  with  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Page,  at  that  time  editor  of  "The  World's  Work,"  as  the  guest  of  honor.  Mr.  Page 
entertained  us  by  a  dinner  speech  on  "Presidents  I  have  Known,"  and  later  in  the  even- 
ing, he  spoke  on  "Making  a  Magazine,"  at  the  same  time  giving  us  practical  advice  on 
journalism  as  a  vocation. 

In  January,  Mrs.  Henry  Childs  spoke  to  us  on  "Daily  Themes."  There  were 
many  present  at  the  meeting  who  remembered  hearing  Mrs.  Childs  when  she  addressed 
the  Club  in  1911,  and  who  found  her  advice  as  helpful  and  suggestive  as  before. 

The  last  formal  meeting  was  particularly  successfiil,  for,  on  April  9,  the  members 
had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  the  poet,  read  and  discuss  his  own 
poems. 

0.  E.  B.  K. 


THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  CLUB 

President — Margaret  Graham  Blaine,  1913. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Jean  Batchelor,  1914. 

Contrary  to  other  years  the  Club  decided  to  hold  meetings  once  every  two  weeks 
for  the  informal  discussion  of  modem  philosophical  problems.  Professor  Eucken's 
book,  "Life's  Basis  and  Life's  Ideal"  was  read  and  discussed  during  the  first  semester. 
On  December  9th  Professor  de  Laguna  spoke  most  delightfully  to  the  Club  and  a  few 
guests,  on  Eucken's  position  as  a  philosopher.  At  the  request  of  the  Club,  on  March 
8th,  the  college  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  Professor  Eucken  himself,  who  addressed 
the  college  on  "Philosophy  and  Religion."  The  chapel  was  crowded  with  guests  and 
students  who  gathered  to  hear  and  see  the  great  philosopher  and  preacher.  After 
the  lecture  the  Philosophical  Club  held  a  reception  in  Rockefeller  Hall  for  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Eucken  and  their  daughter,  where  the  faculty  and  guests  of  the  Club  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  them  and  discussing  more  intimately  the  necessity  of   an  inner 
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unity  in  life  and  religion.  Wishing  to  devote  half  the  year  to  philosophy  and  half  to 
psychology  the  study  of  Dr.  Leuba's  book,  "A  Psychological  Study  of  Religion,"  was 
chosen  for  discussion  during  the  second  semester.  The  Club  has  found  it  very  fruitful 
in  problems  and  interest.  We  hope  that  the  Club,  next  year,  may  further  this  interest 
in  modern  philosophical  problems  and  wish  them  all  success. 

M.  G.  B. 
*     *     • 

SCIENCE  CLUB 

President — Ellen  Faulknee,  1913. 
Vice-President — Ethel  Collins  Dunham,  1914. 
Treasurer — Louisa  Gibson,  1913. 

The  Science  Club  had  a  very  successful  meeting  on  February  fourteenth  in  Rocke- 
feller Hall,  when  Dr.  Charles  McClurg,  Professor  of  Biology  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, spoke  on  "Sex  Determination."  After  the  lecture,  the  Club  adjourned  to 
Dalton,  where  Dr.  Barnes  exhibited  some  interesting  slides  which  Dr.  McClurg  had 
brought  to  illustrate  his  lecture.'  The  Club  has  given  to  the  Library  a  sum  of  money 
which  had  been  collected  for  scientific  books  of  general  interest. 

B.  F. 
tt     tt      * 

THE  BRYN  MAWR  CHAPTER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  [COLLEGE 
EQUAL  SUFFRAGE  LEAGUE 

President — Ellen  Faulkner,  1913. 
Vice-President — Ethel  Dunham,  1914. 
Secretary — Edna  Rapallo,  1915. 
Advisory  Board — Olga  Kelly,  1913. 
Alice  Millee,  1914. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  college  year,  the  board  of  the  Equal  Suffrage  League  made 
a  tour  of  the  halls  on  the  campus  and  held  informal  meetings  at  which  Freshmen  and 
anti-suffragists  were  urged  to  be  present.  Each  of  the  speakers  represented  a  special 
aspect  of  suffrage  and  much  fruitful  discussion  was  roused.  There  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  members  during  the  last  few  years  so  that  there  are  now 
nearly  200.  The  growing  interest  of  the  college  in  the  question  of  equal  franchise  is  a 
reflection  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  question  in  politics. 

Many  of  the  members  attended  the  convention  meetings  of  the  National  Ameri- 
can Woman  Suffrage  Association  which  took  place  in  November,  and  a  large  number 
went  to  the  luncheon  of  the  National  College  Equal  Suffrage  League  at  which  President 
Thomas  was  toast-mistress. 

On  March  16,  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden  addressed  us  on  "A  Woman  Writer  and  the 
Woman  Movement."  Miss  Harraden  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the  Eng- 
lish militant  movement  from  the  beginning   and  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  answered 
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OUT  questions  in  regard  to  it  very  informingly.  Her  desire  was  to  impress  upon  us 
that  the  driving  force  of  the  English  suffrage  militancy  is  an  ideal  and  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  readjustment  of  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  Max  Eastman  president  of  the  Men's  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  New  York 
State  spoke  in  Taylor  on  March  18  on  "Woman  Suffrage  and  Why  I  Believe  in  it." 
The  result  of  his  speech  was  a  number  of  converts  to  woman  suffrage. 

O.  E.  B.  K. 


THE   COLLEGE  SETTLEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Elector — Helen  Rtjth  Richtee,  1913. 
Treasurer — Mart  Dorotht  Hughes,  1914. 
Secretary — Lucile  Davidson,  1915. 

College  Settlement  still  has  its  chapter  at  college  though  many  people  are  obliv- 
ious to  its  existence.  Whenever  I  am  asked  to  write  a  few  words  about  College  Settle- 
ment, my  first  thought  is,  "Here  is  a  chance  to  create  some  publicity,  if  not  some  inter- 
est." After  all  since  publicity  is  the  first  step,  it  matters  little  which  I  succeed  in 
rousing. 

But,  to  the  point!  We  struggle  on;  last  year  our  efforts  were  rewarded  by  a 
doubling  of  the  membership,  but  this  year,  despite  everything  we've  tried  to  do,  we  have 
fallen  off  badly.  We  have  not  done  active  work  in  the  Settlements.  College  regula- 
tions require  that  one  person  should  not  go  in  more  than  every  three  weeks.  That  this 
is  unsatisfactory  goes  without  saying, — and  I  think  it  is  time  wasted  to  do  a  thing  at 
all  unless  it  can  be  done  well;  so  we  gave  up  the  classes  in  town.  Instead,  we  have  had 
a  series  of  trips  to  corrective  and  preventive  Institutions  in  and  near  Philadelphia. 
This  has  helped  to  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  what  conditions  a  social  worker  must  cope 
with.  We  went,  among  other  places,  to  the  Girls'  Reformatory  in  Darlington,  to  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  to  the  State  Penitentiary.  The  trips  were  interesting  and  fairly 
well  attended.  However,  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  our  membership  is  small, 
and  consequently,  our  funds  low. 

I  wonder  whether  Bryn  Mawr  undergraduates  and  alumnae  realize  that  College 
Settlements'  sole  source  of  support  is  in  the  collegiate  undergraduate  and  alumnae 
chapters?     If  college  women  don't  support  their  Settlement,  who  will? 

Perhaps  some  indifference  and  lack  of  support  is  due  to  the  fact  that  people  do  not 
know  of  the  excellent  and  progressive  work  done  in  the  Settlement  music  schools,  open 
air  schools  for  tubercular  children,  practical  domestic  science  courses  with  a  model  flat 
to  work  in,  night  schools,  comprising  classes  of  elementary  arithmetic  and  grammar  as 
well  as  Higher  Mathematics  and  Greek, — aU  these  find  a  place  at  College  Settlement. 

I  could  tell  much  more,  but  this  is  not  a  circular  of  College  Settlement's  activities, 
it  is  merely  an  appeal  to  those  who  have  left  college  and  to  those  who  are  still  enjoying 
the  many  privileges  which  Bryn  Mawr  offers,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege: — 
that  of  belonging  to  College  Settlement. 

H.  R.  B. 
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GLEE  CLUB 

Conductor — Mr.  Sblden  Miller. 
Leader — Dorothea  de  Forrest  Baldwin,  1913. 
Business  Manager — Elizabeth  Baldwin,  1914. 
Assistant  Business  Nanager — Katharine  W.  McCollin,  1916. 

Last  spring  the  Mandolin  Club  expired,  but  the  Glee  Club  dragged  out  a  moribund 
existence  over  the  summer  and  feebly  gieeted  us  in  the  fall  as  the  sole  surviving  musi- 
cal institution  of  the  college.  Even  then  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  there 
was  enough  life  in  it  to  continue  during  the  winter,  but  finally  it  was  launched  on  its 
career  with  a  membership  of  about  forty.  It  has  borne  up  very  well,  considering  the 
handicaps  it  has  labored  under.  Not  the  least  of  these  was  a  debt  of  almost  one  hundred 
dollars  left  over  from  the  preceding  year,  which  rendered  necessary  the  strictest  economy. 
The  treasury  will  not  be  able  to  afford  Mr.  Miller's  aid  for  more  than  four  times.  Thus 
almost  all  the  rehearsals  will  have  been  directed  by  an  inexperienced  biton.  If  a  fairly 
good  audience  assemble  at  the  concert  on  May  first,  there  is  every  hope  that  expenses 
will  be  cleared  besides  paying  off  the  debt,  and  that  in  itself  will  be  an  almost  sufficient 
achievement. 

D.  deF.  B. 


DEBATING  SOCIETY 

President — Katharine  Dodd,  1914. 
Committee — Dorothea  Baldwin,  1913. 

Ethel  Dunham,  1914. 

Ella  Oppenheimer. 

Elizabeth  Lord. 

Katharine  Sergeant. 

Mary  Coolidge. 

Emily  Noyes. 

Susan  Nichols. 

The  society  began  the  year  with  a  debate  on  a  subject  which  was  being  argued 
heatedly  all  through  the  year,  Resolved,  A  weekly  college  newspaper  is  desirable  at 
Bryn  Mawr.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  after  the  regular  debating  there  was 
very  good  speaking  from  the  floor.  Since  then  the  society  has  held  a  debate  about 
once  a  month.  The  subjects  of  the  debates  have  been  mainly  political  and  economic. 
The  society  has  debated.  Resolved,  The  United  States  should  have  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only;  Resolved,  a  public  school  education  is  better  than  a  private  school  education; 
Resolved,  Ireland  should  have  home  rule,  and  other  subjects.  When  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  hold  the  debates  on  Friday  evenings  they  have  been  well  attended.  Even  on 
week  nights  there  has  always  been  a  considerable  audience.  The  speaking  from  the 
floor  has  been  much  less  when  the  subjects  of  the  debates  have  not  been  college  subjects, 
but  usually  some  one  has  had  something  to  say.    The  debates  themselves  have  improved 
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steadily.  The  team  work  is  better.  The  speakers  are  more  at  their  ease.  But  still 
the  debates  lack  enthusiasm.  They  lack  really  good  team  work,  and  they  are  too  apt 
to  wander  off  the  subject — each  side  failing  to  agree  with  the  other  on  the  subject  under 
discussion.  The  society  should  be  very  much  helped  by  the  criticism  of  one  of  the 
judges  at  the  last  debate,  and  end  up  this  year,  and  debate  next  year,  with  enthusiasm 
and  vigor. 

K.  D. 

4<        *        « 

THE  TROPHY  CLUB 

President — Lillien  A.  Cox,  1914. 
Secretary — Sara  Rozet  Smith,  1915. 
Treasurer — Elizabeth  Betant,  1914. 

The  Trophy  Club  has  been  continuing  its  work  of  putting  in  each  room  small 
brass  plates  printed  with  the  name,  class,  and  date  of  each  occupant  of  the  room.  The 
Club  expects  to  complete  this  work  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

L.  A.  C. 


EUROPEAN  FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1913-14 

Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellow — Yvonne  Stoddaed. 

President's  European  Fellow — Helen  Maxwell  King. 

Mary  E.  Garrett  European  Fellow — Maey  A.  Hanna. 

Anna  Ottendorfer  Memorial  Fellowship  in  Teutonic  Philology — Adah  B.  Rob. 
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Leviore  Plectro" 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  CHOKER 

"Science  was  hardening 
So  he  left  it  for  gardening" 

ran  one  couplet  of  an  occasional  poem 
MT-itten  by  Professor  Dana's  mother-in- 
law  when  he  left  a  chair  in  geology  in  an 
Eastern  college  for  a  hill-farm  in  New 
England.  But  the  couplet,  however  apt, 
did  not  express  the  whole  truth.  First, 
the  Professor  professed  to  be  as  scientific 
in  his  gardening  and  hen-raising  as  he  had 
ever  been  in  his  geology.  He  had  always 
talked  shop,  and  for  trilobites  and  crin- 
oids  he  substituted  composts  and  bumble- 
foot.  He  was  forced  to  be  off  with  the 
old  love,  for  the  rocks  that  reared  them- 
selves through  the  crust  among  the  pines 
and  birches,  making  the  landscape  beau- 
tiful and  plowing  arduous,  were  of  shin- 
ing granite  and  marble,  pure  and  lifeless — 
not  mud  swarming  with  strange  creatm-es 
that  had  hardened  into  a  stony  sepulchre 
— and  in  fossils  alone  lay  Professor  Dana's 
geological  interest.  In  the  second  place, 
as  far  as  "hardening"  was  concerned,  it 
was  true  that  geology  had  hardened  him 
toward  his  wife  when  she  expressed  a  wish 
to  disturb  or  dislodge  any  of  the  hundreds 
of  pounds  of  rocky  specimens  that  littered 
her  attic;  and  toward  his  daughter  when 
he  found  that  she  had  been  hurling  some 
of  his  rarest  cephalopods  at  serenading 
cats;  but  toward  the  world  in  general 
he  had  been  kindly,  and  had  received 
kindness.  Farmers  had  lu-ged  him  to  pry 
brachiopods  from  their  stone  walls;  stu- 
dents took  his  courses  in  great  numbers 


and  seemed  interested  in  the  field  trips. 
But  here  on  the  farm  Dana  found  to  his 
surprise  that  his  hand  was  against  every 
man,  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  ahen, 
a  "city  feUow",  and  an  easy  mark.  It 
took  many  blows  to  instill  suspicion  into 
his  trustful  nature,  but  when  a  roofing 
company  came  to  fix  a  flue  that  never 
drew  afterwards,  and  sent  a  bill  for  twelve 
gallons  of  paint  whose  traces  could 
nowhere  be  found,  the  Professor  paid 
the  bill  and  began  to  doubt  his  feUow- 
man. 

One  morning  in  April,  Squash-face, 
otherwise  known  as  Raymond,  and  Teddy 
watched  the  Professor  "making  garden". 
The  Professor's  Wyandottes  also  watched 
with  interest,  eying  every .  clod  for  the 
possible  coral  wriggle  of  an  angle  worm, 
and  jumping  into  the  hole  at  great  risk 
of  life  and  drumstick.  At  last  Squash- 
face: — 

"Say,  Mister,  now  you  folks  have  moved 
in  I  suppose  we  can't  slide  down  your 
hill  no  more.  Mr.  Baker  always  useter 
let  us."  On  his  face  and  Teddy's  were 
two  toothless,  ingratiating  and  timid 
smiles. 

"Well,"  said  the  Professor,  "as  we  have 
passed  by  a  considerable  distance  the 
vernal  equinox,  decision  on  your  case 
need  not  be  immediate,  but  when  meteor- 
ological conditions  warrant  I  will  give  it 
my  closest  attention." 

"He  means  Yes!"  said  Teddy,  "look 
at  his  grin." 

Thus  emboldened  they  spoke  again. 
"Say,  Mister,  we  was  up  to  your  house 
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for  eggs,  and  my  mother  wants  to  know 
if  we  can  draw  books  out  of  the  Library?" 
It  pleased  the  Professor  to  have  his 
little  collection  taken  for  a  Public  Library, 
but  a  look  at  the  hands  of  Teddy  and 
Squashface,  and  the  memory  of  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  books  on  his  shelves 
compelled  him  to  state  that  they  were 
not  open  to  the  public,  as  were  most  things 
in  New  England.  He  was  sorry  to  dis- 
appoint youthful  interest,  however,  and 
when  a  few  minutes  later  Teddy  offered 
him  50  cents  for  his  best  Wyandotte 
cockerel  Croker  for  whom  he  had  paid 
two  dollars,  he  almost  consented — and 
wished  all  day  long  that  he  had.  Mrs. 
Dana  cheered  him,  by  suggesting  that  he 
give  Teddy  and  the  Flatfaced  one  one  of 
the  yoiing  cockerels  instead  of  Croker  as 
soon  as  it  was  older.  That  evening,  when 
he  went  down  to  put  the  chickens  and  the 
horse  to  bed  Professor  Dana  thought  he 
might  as  well  pick  out  a  likely  young 
cockerel  for  his  intended  gift.  To  his 
surprise  Croker  was  not  rolled  up  in  his 
usual  position  at  the  end  of  the  perch. 
The  Professor  flashed  his  bm-glar  light 
all  alone,  but  there  was  no  Croker.  He 
would  have  known  his  comb  anywhere. 
He  counted  to  make  sure — only  eighteen 
Wyandottes  instead  of  nineteen.  Per- 
haps a  rat  had  eaten  him,  but  there  were 
no  signs  of  a  scuffle.  A  dreadful  thought 
came  into  his  mind,  and  as  he  stumbled 
up  the  path  to  the  house,  conviction  fast- 
ened itself  upon  him.  He  would  say 
nothing  to  Mrs.  Dana  about  it,  it  would 
only  worry  her  unnecessarily  but  he  would 
just  go  down  and  ask  Squashface  if  he 
knew  anything  about  that  chicken.  Rage 
came  over  him  as  he  remembered  his 
intention  of  bestowing  a  chicken  on  the 
imgrateful  one.  "Little  brat"  he  mut- 
tered,  and  just  then  noticed  Mr.   Gor- 


don's hen-house  on  his  left.  Mr.  Gordon 
was  the  father  of  Teddy  and  Raymond. 
A  sudden  impulse  came  to  Dana  to  go  in 
and  see  if  Croker  were  there,  before  speak- 
ing about  it.  His  burglar  light  stiU  in 
his  hand,  he  entered  and  looked  about. 
He  did  not  hear  the  crash  inside  the  Gor- 
don house  which  told  of  the  successful 
working  of  the  chicken-thief  alarm  con- 
structed by  Teddy  out  of  a  beer-bottle,  a 
soap  dish  and  a  system  of  pxilleys.  He 
did  not  see  Croker — and  was  rather 
reheved  on  the  whole,  as  his  rage  was 
cooling.  He  turned  to  leave  the  house 
only  to  be  confronted  by  the  large  and 
thi'eatening  bulk  of  Mr.  Gordon  and  the 
small,  excited  figures  of  the  two  boys. 

"Here  you!  Whatcher  doin' in  my  hen- 
house?" 

"I — I  thought  one  of  the  boys  had 
taken  my  cockerel.      But " 

Explanation  was  finally  made,  but  it 
took  an  hour  and  made  an  old  man  of  the 
Professor,  and  when  later  he  found  that 
Croker  had  gotten  inside  of  the  corn 
barrel  and  had  spent  the  night  there, 
gorging  to  his  heart's  content,  it  was 
with  particular  joy  that  he  tied  on  his 
leg  with  a  blue  ribbon  a  card— 

"To  Raymond  and  Teddy 

with  sincere  apologies 
from  Edward  R.  Dana." 

Frances  Hunter,  1912. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  KILL-JOY 

It  was  a  bitter  night.  Brown  turned 
up  his  collar  and  bent  his  head.  At  the 
corner  he  hesitated  a  moment,  gazing  at 
the  approaching  trolley  car,  then  turned 
and  walked  up  the  street.  His  right 
hand,  plunged  deep  into  his  overcoat 
pocket,  clutched  a  little  box.     Conscious- 
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ness  of  the  white  fire  of  the  diamond 
within  kept  him  warm.  How  could  the 
half  of  three  years  savings  be  better  spent? 
Doubtless  the  man  who  sold  all  to  pur- 
chase the  pearl  of  great  price  was  also 
flushed  at  the  bargain.  He  leaped  up  the 
steps,  rang,  stood  in  the  hallway  with 
outward  patience  but  an  inward  exulta- 
tion untU  he  heard  a  step  above. 

She  was  pleased.  He  slipped  it  on. 
She  seemed  in  doubt  for  a  few  moments, 
then  her  eyes  brightened.  To  his  ques- 
tioning look  she  answered,  "It  is  beau- 
tiful dear,  but  may  I  have  it  set  with  two 
that  my  aunt  left  me?  You  would  be 
happier  to  have  me  have  it  just  as  I 
should  like  it  best?" 

Later  they  were  married.  Brown  from 
a  rather  quiet  man  became  taciturn. 
People  considered  him  a  Kill-joy. 

Sarah  Atherton,  1913. 


MARIE  OF  TUSCANY 

Marie  of  Tuscany 
Rides  to  her  marketing. 
Fair  as  a  fleur-de-lys, 
Marie  of  Tuscany. 

Riding,  she  moves  and  sways, 
Lithe  as  the  river  reeds; 
To  her  mule's  ambling  pace 
Lightly  she  leans  and  sways. 

Modest  and  maidenly, 
Lowered  her  eyes  she  keeps. 
Ever  discreet  is  she. 
Careful  and  maidenly. 

Marie  of  Tuscany 
Rides  to  her  marketing. 
All  the  crowd  gapes  to  see 
Marie  of  Tuscany. 

S.  R.  S., 


1915. 


THE   SECOND   BEST   BEDSTEAD 

By  One  Being  Apologizing  to  Miss 

Gebteude  Stein.    Cebtainly 

She  Was  a  Great  One 

One  was  quite  certain  that  for  a  long 
part  of  his  being  one  being  living  he  had 
been  wanting  clearly  to  express  something. 
When  he  had  completely  convinced  him- 
se\i  that  he  would  not  come  to  express 
something  clearly  while  he  was  one  being 
living  he  was  really  certain  that  he  would 
express  something  clearly  by  being  one 
being  willing.  One  came  to  be  sure  that 
when  he  was  one  being  willing  he  was 
clearly  expressing  something.  Certainly 
he  was  a  great  one. 

Some  were  saying  that  what  he  was 
willing  was  a  bedstead  being  best.  Such 
of  such  were  sasdng  that  it  was  certainly 
a  bedstead  being  best.  Certainly  not  all 
were  saying  that  it  was  a  bedstead  being 
best.  Some  of  such  were  saying  that  it 
was  a  bedstead  being  second  in  being  a 
best  one.  Certainly  it  was  a  bedstead. 
All  might  come  to  be  sure  of  that.  Cer- 
tainly some  were  saying  it  was  a  bed- 
stead, a  solid  bedstead,  a  heavy  bedstead, 
a  complete  bedstead,  a  perplexing  bed- 
stead. 

Some  were  listening  again  and  again  to 
some  teUing  about  the  bedstead  being 
second  in  being  best.  Very  many  were 
not  listening  again  and  again  to  some 
telling  about  its  being  a  bedstead  being 
second  in  being  best.  To  some  it  was  an 
interesting  thing  hearing  it  again  and 
again,  to  some  it  was  an  exciting  thing 
hearing  it  again  and  again;  to  some  it  was 
a  saddening  thing,  a  dreary  thing,  an 
unutterably  wearisome  thing.  Certainly 
not  all  were  listening  to  it  again  and  again. 

Certainly  he  was  one  who  was  express- 
ing something.     Some  were  hearing  that 
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he  was  expressing  something.  Some  were 
willing  to  be  wanting  to  be  hearing  that 
he  was  one  clearly  expressing  something. 
He  was  one  out  of  whom  something  was 
coming.  Some  were  saying  that  some- 
thing that  was  coming  out  of  him  was  a 
bedstead  being  second  in  being  best.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  a  great  one. 

E.   B.,  1913. 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 


ON  GARDENERS 

I  don't  know  whether  any  one  is 
interested  in  gardeners  as  such.  Many 
epochs  have  arisen  and  passed  away  when 
it  was  respectable,  even  fashionable,  to  be 
interested  in  gardens — as  witness  Bacon 
and  Semiramis;  but  at  no  recorded  point 
in  horticultural  history  has  there  been  an 
intense  interest  in  gardeners.  This  may 
have  been  partly  the  fault  of  the  gardeners, 
but  I  think  it  unlikely.  Some  time  ago 
I  was  very  much  afraid  tl-.  it  the  gardener- 
as-such  would  soon  be  as  extinct  as  the 
husbandman,  the  neat-herd  and  the  much- 
suffering  Dodo,  but  now 

Well  we  had  a  gardener  once — this  isn't 
a  dramatic  story  and  it  has  two  psycho- 
logical truths  as  well  as  a  moral,  all  of 
which  will  make  it  highly  unpleasant  read- 
ing— but  still  we  had  a  gardener  for  some 
five  and  twenty  years.  He  was  quite 
square  and  dark  as  to  hair  and  chin;  he 
wore  short  cotton  jackets  and  had  no 
manners  worth  mentioning — except  on 
very  great  occasions  indeed;  but  we  put 
up  with  him,  nevertheless,  because  we 
loved  him.  And  this,  mark  you,  is  a 
comment  on  the  entire  household.  He 
kept  the  garden  so  that  the  asparagus  and 
spinach  and  peas  and  things  came  up  aU 
orderly  and  in  season,  and  saw  to  it  that 
the  strawberries   were  ripe  for  Archie's 


birthday  on  the  seventeenth  of  June. 
The  strawberries  are  especially  important. 
Each  year  he  protested  that  he  would  not 
have  the  little  grass  borders  along  the 
edges  of  all  the  garden  paths,  because 
they  were  so  hard  to  keep  trim;  and  each 
year  he  made  them  just  as  usual.  Of 
course  they  never  were  kept  trim  anyway, 
but  these  are  the  ways  of  gardeners.  A 
great  deal  might  be  said  of  the  vegetable 
garden  and  even  of  the  flower  garden 
which  started  just  outside  the  south  gate 
and  ran  east  and  west.  There,  a  great 
many  of  the  flowers  that  we  did  not  care 
about,  flourished,  and  a  great  many  that 
we  cai-ed  about  didn't  grow  at  all,  or  else 
came  up  magenta.  All  true  gardeners  and 
philosophers  will  understand  this. 

Now  here  is  the  odd  part  of  it  all.  The 
gardener  had  five  children  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  genus  gardenenus  but  to 
the  great,  bustling  twentieth  centmy. 
One  daughter  became  a  stenographer  and 
one  a  school  teacher;  they  were  pretty 
girls  whom  you  might  see  often  automobil- 
ing  with  the  grocer.  That  story  is  much 
more  romantic  than  this,  by  the  way.  I 
can't  stop  to  tell  it  now,  but  you  can  see 
the  bare  elements  of  a  situation.  Two  of 
the  boys  went  into  the  Wells  Fargo 
Express  office  and  became  in  time  quite 
measurably  affluent.  For  that  is  the  way 
of  the  twentieth  century.  But  the  second 
son,  George,  became  a  gardener — not  a 
landscape  gardener,  nor  yet  a  forester,  but 
a  gardener  Hlce  unto  his  father,  short  and 
dark  as  to  hair  and  chin,  and  he,  too,  wore 
cotton  jackets  and  saw  that  the  asparagus 
and  spinach  and  peas  came  up  all  orderly 
and  in  season.  His  brothers  and  sisters 
were  rather  ashamed  of  him  on  the  whole; 
sometimes  indeed  I  fancied  George  was 
ashamed  of  himself  because  he  didn't 
belong  to  the  twentieth  century. 
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One  hot  June  midday  I  went  into  the 
garden  to  eat  strawberries.  The  straw- 
berries were  hot  to  the  touch  and  the 
chopped  hay  which  is  set  about  each 
plant  was  so  hot  that  it  burned  under 
foot  and  I  was  fain  to  fill  a  large  grape 
leaf  and  retire  to  the  arbour  to  eat  in 
peace.  Presently  George  walked  up  the 
path  with  a  hoe  over  his  shoulder.  All 
at  once  a  great  curiosity  came  upon  me. 
I  called  to  him.  He  put  his  hoe  carefully 
down  and  walked  into  the  arbour. 

"George,"  said  I,  "I  want  to  ask  you 
something  about  yourself."  George 
flushed  a  little  and  waited.  "George," 
said  I  again,  "you  are  clever  at  so  many 
things — your — oh,  at  your  books,  you 
know,  and  carpentry  and  masonry  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  You  might  be  almost 
anything  out  in  the  world;  why  are  you 
just  a  gardener?" 

George  ran  his  fingers  through  his  black 
hair  and  frowned.  "I  don't  know,"  he 
answered  slowly.  "  I  don't  know."  Then 
he  raised  his  head  all  at  once  and  laughed, 
though  there  was  nothing  to  laugh  at. 
"I  don't  know,"  he  said  for  the  third  time, 
."except  it  feels  good."     I  laughed  too. 


though  there  was  nothing  to  laugh  at. 
Then  he  went  away  and  I  finished  the 
strawberries. 

This  has  set  me  pondering.  Perhaps 
the  gardener  won't  disappear  after  all — 
perhaps  in  that  perfectly  unreasonable 
and  ridiculous  time  that  we  call  the  future 
— the  husbandman,  the  neat-herd — nay, 
even  the  Dodo  may  come  back. 

I  wonder. 

If  this  had  been  a  story  I  should  have 
entitled  it  the  Second  Gardener's  Son.  As 
it  was  more  of  an  essay  I  have  called  it, 
On  Gardeners,  but  I  think  after  all  I  might 
have  made  quite  a  nice  Ijrric  out  of  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  regard  the 
Ttp  as  oversubtle,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  two  pyschological  truths  mentioned 
above  are: — 

(A)  The  inevitable  character  of  the 
Gardener-as-such . 

(B)  The  inevitable  character  of  ma- 
genta— ditto. — 

I  shall  for  obvious  reasons  omit  the 
moral. 

Amy  Gordon  Hamilton,  1913. 

Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 


COUNCELL  TO  A  BACHELOR 


If  thou  bee  younge 
Then  marie  not  yett. 
If  thou  bee  olde, 
Then  no  wyfe  gett. 
For  younge  men's  wyves 
Will  not  bee  taught, 
And  olde  men's  wyves 
Bee  good  for  naught. 

Elizabethan  trencher. 


Marianne  Moore,  1909. 
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DAILY  THEMES— AN  EXPLANATION  AND  APOLOGY 

In  rhjrthmic  verse  I  would  rehearse 

A  liquid  thought; 
But  that,  perforce,  without  recourse 

It  comes  to  naught. 

My  thoughts  en  masse  would  seem  to  pass 

As  well  as  others; 
But  if  I  strive  to  make  one  thrive. 

It  quickly  smothers. 

In  beauties  dim  they  float  and  spin — 

A  blest  iUusion. 
But  each  one's  worth  becomes  as  dearth 

When  in  seclusion. 

I  would  engage  that  from  a  cage 

Of  many  linnets. 
It's  ten  to  one  you  coax  forth  none 
In  twenty  minutes. 

M.  T.  1913. 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob 


HE  ANSWERS  THE  MORALISTS 

"Virtue  and  Truth 
And  inner  Rectitude 
Of  all  of  life  the  best"— 7 
Nay — by  the  Rood! 
AU  these  are  well, 
But  silence  for  the  rest? — 
A  pleasant  temper 
And  an  open  mind; 
An  Inn  before, 
A  stout  five  leagues  behind ; 
A  crimson  dawn. 
The  saffron  of  the  west: 
A  dim  hill-crest — 

That  all  these  things  and  many  more 
Aren't  fairly  worth  the  living  for? 
— Good  sirs,  me  thinks  ye  jest. 

A.  G.  H.  '13. 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob. 
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MIDYEARWOCKY 
(With  apologies  to  Lewis  Carroll.) 

'Twas  quizzy  and  the  slothy  minds 
Did  tab  and  cramble  in  the  Lib; 

All  scragly  were  the  greasy  grinds, 
And  the  wrath  moans  outgib. 

Beware  the  Midyearwock,  my  girl, 
The  Proph  that  flunks,  the  zero  fat. 

Beware  the  Pikeward  trip,  and  furl 
The  frivolous  Philibat. 

She  took  her  snitched  pen  in  hand 

Long  time  through  cryptic  notes  she  sought, 

So  sleutheld  she  by  the  Teapan-tree 
And  told  them  what  she  thought. 

WhUe  in  conditions  thought  she  was, 
The  midyearwock,  oh  direful  name, 

Came  soccering  o'er  the  faircamp — us 
And  flunkled  as  it  came. 

One,  two!     One,  two!     the  blue  book  through 
The  snitched  quill  went  splutter-splat! 

She  left  it  dead,  with  hoUow  head. 
She  went  loud  jabbering  back. 

'Twas  quizzy,  and  the  slothy  minds 
Did  tab  and  cramble  in  the  Lib ; 

All  scragly  were  the  greasy  grinds 
And  the  WTath  moans  outgib. 

Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Boh. 


E.   0.  B.,  '14. 


A  JAPANESE  GOWN 

Soft,  shadowy  colors  of  the  sky  at  dusk, 

Faint  tracery  of  leaves,  a  gleam  of  gold, 
And  all  the  dreamy  magic  of  the  East 

Breathing  enchantment  from  each  silken  fold. 

E.  Bontecou,  1913. 
Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Boh. 
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THINGS  ARE  WHAT  THEY  SEEM 

The  cloud  between 
Perforce  must  mean 
Dissension. 

The  broken  crock's 
Condition  mocks 
Prevention. 

Marianne  Moore,  1909. 
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Pastoral 

Corydon:  Stay  with  me,  lovely  Daphnis,  in  the  fields, 

While  the  old  moon  looks  through  the  maple  boughs 
And  'twixt  the  shadows  bare  along  the  ground 
Finds  out  the  hoar-frost  glittering  on  dead  leaves, 
That  rustle  with  our  footsteps  as  we  pass. 
And  take  thy  cloak  about  thee,  for  the  wind 
Is  cold.    Then  think  of  sad  things  quietly; 
For  in  the  spring  a  sense  of  poignant  pain 
Will  stir  within  us,  at  the  blossoming  trees. 
And  playing  of  the  pipes,  and  lovers'  vows. 
And  tender  yoimglings  dancing  in  the  grass. 
But  now,  my  Daphnis,  while  the  fields  are  still, 
And  all  the  wider  prospects  of  the  vales 
Lie  deep  in  mist,  save  where  yon  gradual  flame 
Slow  travels  o'er  the  prairie-plains  of  air. 
Let  us  sit  down,  and  do  thou  sing  to  me, — 
Here,  where  we  led  our  flocks  to  find  the  shade 
And  rested  blithely  in  the  noon-tide  hour, — 
A  little  song  of  time  and  season's  change; 
Ere  we  go  in,  about  the  winter's  fire 
To  learn  of  shepherd's  lore  and  tell  sweet  tales 
Of  men  and  beasts  and  birds.    Come,  Daphnis,  sing. 

Daphnis:  Nay,  Corydon,  in  springtime  I  will  sing 

To  praise  the  homestead  new  where  I  am  bound 


•  * 
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Or  soothe  the  pain  of  parting.     For  this  hour 
I  have  no  song.    Words  from  the  Sibyl's  cave 
Are  muttering  low  upon  the  winds  tonight. — 
Nay,  put  thy  hand  in  mine  and  hearken  not, 
But  watch  the  lanterns  twinkling  from  the  folds, 
And  in  the  moonlight,  pastures  we  have  loved. 


To  a  Maiden  in  the  Parthenon  Frieze. 

So  thou  art  marble, — yet  thy  loveUness 

I  scarce  have  felt  revealed  in  human  form; 
So  strangely  modest  in  thy  quiet  address, 

So  deeply  calm,  so  free  from  passion's  storm! 
I  gaze  upon  thy  garment's  lovely  folds, 

And  mark  the  perfect  beauty  of  each  line; 
Unrivaled  dignity  thy  being  holds, 

Thy  head  half-bowed  before  thy  task  divine. 
And  as  I  see  thee  move  in  solemn  tread. 

Bearing  the  sacred  vessel  in  thy  hand, — 
I  wonder  not  that  Helen's  beauty  led 

A  mighty  army  to  an  alien  land; 
Being  so  full  of  grace  and  purity, 

The  speechless  marble  voices  praise  of  thee. 

Mary  Hamilton  Swindler. 


THE    MONTESSOHI   IDEA 


"The  Montessori  Idea." 

THERE  is  no  object  in  here  narrating  the  twice-told  tale  of  Dr. 
Montessori's  experiments  and  achievements  in  the  education  of 
little  children  or  in  describing  the  schools  at  Rome  that  have 
astounded  and  entranced  so  many  visitors.  On  the  part  of  readers  of  the 
Lantern  I  assume,  as  did  the  Dottoressa  herself  in  her  addresses  before 
American  audiences,  a  pretty  definite  mental  picture  of  both.  I  intend 
merely  to  consider  what  reasons  there  are  for  thinking  that  "the  Montessori 
idea"  is  destined  to  revolutionize  education, — what  grounds  for  believing 
that  in  so  far  as  we  can  approximate  our  practice  to  her  principle  we  may 
hope  for  the  improvement  of  the  human  race. 

Once  already  within  the  memory  of  people  still  living  has  education 
been  revolutionized.  The  long,  long  era  during  which  it  consisted  of 
learning  abstractions  by  rote,  with  dunce-cap  and  rod  ever  in  the  back- 
ground, drew  to  an  end  when  Froebel  convinced  educators  that  the  sine 
qua  non  of  learning  is  interest.  Our  schools  have  become  treasure-houses 
of  material  for  stimulatmg  interest,  our  teachers  past-masters  in  the  art; 
an  incalculable  amount  of  time  as  well  as  of  wear  and  tear  has  been  saved, 
and  above  all,  our  children  enjoy  school.  Yet  are  we  far  from  satisfied 
with  the  result.  Somehow  or  other  the  law  that  interest  promotes  learning 
seems  to  have  failed  us:  what  the  children  have  learned  thus  happily 
they  do  not  seem  to  know,  in  any  sense  of  being  able  to  use  what  they  have 
learned.  They  are  lacking  in  the  originality  that  the  new  education  was 
expected  to  encourage,  and  at  the  same  time  they  evince  a  dishke  of  per- 
sistent effort  and  a  complete  unacquaintance  with  thoroughness  and  respon- 
sibility. All  that  has  been  gained  is  offset  by  what  has  been  lost.  We 
seem  no  nearer  than  before  to  our  goal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  law  that  interest  promotes  learning 
has  not  played  us  false — it  is  we  that  have  misunderstood  the  nature  of 
interest.  If  interest  is  the  prime  requisite  for  learning,  so  the  prime  requisite 
for  interest  is  some  kind  or  degree. of  initiative.    The  normal  human  being 
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is  interested  in  a  thing  in  proportion  as  he  has  been — or  thinks  he  has 
been — instrumental  in  discovering  or  inventing  it,  in  choosing,  or  planning 
it,  or  at  least  in  working  it  out  or  carrying  it  through.  Whatever  is  com- 
manded loses  its  interest  before  the  last  word  is  spoken;  indeed,  a  thing  may 
look  interesting  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  is  prohibited  and  therefore, 
beyond  peradventure,  free  from  the  curse  of  compulsion!  Whatever 
is  done  spontaneously  has  interest  for  that  sole  and  sufficient  reason. 
Interest  of  this  origin  promotes  learning  with  the  certainty  of  a  charm. 
Quoth  the  lad  in  Marcella,  when  an  elder  expressed  amazement  at  his 
incapacity  to  learn  the  Roman  Emperors,  though  his  memory  recorded 
the  name  and  story  of  every  winner  of  the  Derby  since  the  beginning: 
"That  isn't  memory;  that's  knowledge." 

Even  more  important  than  the  ease  that  characterizes  this  way  of 
learning  through  initiative  is  its  reflex  effect  on  the  initiative  of  the  learner. 
Some  one  has  cleverly  said  that  every  time  we  insert  a  fact  into  a  child's 
head  we  are  displacing  an  idea.  That  is  to  say,  facts  merely  implanted 
in  the  mind  discourage  the  original  working  of  the  mind  by  steadily  form- 
ing the  habit  of  passive  acceptance.  But  the  facts  that  supreme  interest 
has  transformed  into  "knowledge"  do  not  displace  ideas.  It  is  an  idea 
of  the  child's — an  imaginative  concept  that  he  is  trying  to  make  real — 
which  leads  him  to  discover  the  fact,  and  its  discovery  suggests  to  him 
another  idea  which  he  forthwith  tries  to  realize  in  its  turn.  Every  step 
in  the  process  adds  strength  to  the  creative  imagination — the  initiative — 
that  set  it  going. 

The  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  these  obvious  psychological  facts 
for  educational  purposes  of  course  took  shape  in  an  educational  principle 
that  dates  back  at  least  as  far  as  Rousseau.  It  was  also  Pestalozzi's; 
it  was  Herbert  Spencer's,  little  as  people  heeded  his  message;  it  was 
Froebel's,  imperfectly  as  his  system  embodied  it.  Herbart  had  more 
than  a  glimpse  of  it  when  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  by  far  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  operation  of  giving  a  child  a  piece  of  information 
is  not  the  information  but  what  is  already  in  his  mind  that  can  lay  hold 
upon  it.  Another  aspect  of  the  principle  is  involved  in  the  modem  scheme 
of  "social  education,"  which  would  give  to  each  lesson  as  far  as  possible 
some  social  object,  such  as  giving  pleasure  or  doing  service.  Promoters  of 
the  playground  movement  have  grasped  the  principle  and  are  trying, 
hampered  by  such  inadequate  nomenclature  as  "self-expression"  and 
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"self-directed  activity,"  to  teach  the  public  that  what  they  want  to  encour- 
age is  not  "mere  play."  For  many  years  past  a  teacher  here  and  there 
has  been  extraordinarily  successful  because  he  has  managed  his  pupils 
even  in  part  on  this  principle;  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  same  is 
true  of  a  great  many  parents.  A  few  schools  have  made  partial  applica- 
tions of  the  principle,  apparently  either  without  perceiving  the  principle 
itself  or  without  perceiving  the  full  scope  of  its  apphcability;  some  have 
refused  to  keep  a  child  at  anything  that  he  is  incapable  of  enjoying,  and 
others  have  made  the  individual,  not  the  class,  the  unit  of  instruction,  and 
have  never  tried  to  hold  two  pupils  to  the  same  rate  of  progress.  From 
time  to  time  there  comes  to  notice  some  boy  whose  experimentally-minded 
instructor  has  saved  half-a-dozen  years  in  his  education  by  providing 
him  at  any  given  time  with  educational  material  on  the  line  along  which 
his  interest  was  at  the  moment  reaching  out.  Take  it  all  in  all,  this  prin- 
ciple of  self-direction,  or  auto-education,  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  for 
years  bombarded  the  doors  of  the  school-house,  not  a  few  teachers  within 
meanwhile  longing  to  open  them.  But  in  the  face  of  the  army  of  children 
and  of  youths  and  maidens  in  whom  self-direction  would  apparently  mean 
idleness  more  or  less  complete,  no  one  dared  make  a  begiiming. 

At  this  point  the  world  heard  of  Montessori.  A  doctor,  a  psychologist, 
and  a  woman  to  whom  the  real  things  of  life  are  spiritual,  she  had  studied 
children  in  the  most  thorough  fashion  conceivable,  had  arrived  at  the 
principle  of  auto-education,  and  had  applied  it  to  children  barely  out  of 
babyhood,  before  they  had  been  spoiled  by  any  schooling.  Just  at  the 
moment  when  psychologists  are  telhng  us  that  the  first  four  or  five  years 
are  educationally  the  most  important  in  life,  she  has  shown  us  how  the 
better  education  we  have  been  reaching  out  for  may  be  used  to  rescue 
those  years,  and  has  offered  us  the  hope  that  children  so  started  may  con- 
tinue on  the  same  educational  road  to  the  end.  To  call  the  principle  of 
auto-education,  then,  "the  Montessori  idea"  does  not  mean  merely  that 
Dr.  Montessori 's  extraordinary  schools  have  advertised  it  far  and  Tvide 
over  the  civilized  world:  it  means  that  she  alone  has  dared  really  to  apply 
it  and  has  applied  it  where  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should 
be  applied— to  tiny  children.  However  few  the  new  ideas  in  her  method — 
and  she  herself  lays  no  claim  to  originality — or  however  numerous  her 
mistakes  may  prove,  she  has  fully  merited  the  response  of  admiration 
and  gratitude  called  out  by  her  work  and  her  book  from  tens  of  thousands 
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of  parents  and  teachers.  It  is  to  her  that  they  owe  this  new  sense  of  freedom 
and  of  hope.    Why  should  they  not  say  so? 

Objections  urged  against  the  Montessori  method  range  all  the  way 
from  an  all-embracing  skepticism  to  expert  criticism  of  details  in  the 
"didactic  apparatus."  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  all  the  sweeping 
objections  come  from  people  who  have  not  been  at  the  pains  to  inform 
themselves  on  the  subject.  They  are  as  ignorant  of  Montessori's  real 
work  and  doctrine  as  they  are  of  the  work  already  done  by  others  along 
the  same  line,  and  of  the  doctrine  so  long  preached  in  vain  by  our  best 
educators.  Some  of  these  critics,  horrified  at  hearing  that  children  of 
three  are  at  school  for  eight  hours,  that  they  talk  glibly  of  rhomboids  and 
ellipses,  are  capable  of  sitting  motionless  for  ten  minutes  and  also  of  working 
unremittingly  on  one  thing  for  an  hour,  and  may  at  any  time  begin  to 
learn  reading  and  writing,  condemn  the  Montessori  school  as  a  forcing- 
house.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  scandalized  by  what  they  hear  of  the 
children's  freedom  of  choice,  conclude  that  it  is  a  place  to  "run  wild"  in, 
most  undesirable  for  American  children,  "who  have  too  much  liberty 
already."  Obviously  it  is  not  worth  while  to  refute  the  arguments  of  the 
uninformed.  Let  them  inform  themselves.  Let  the  second  class  of  these 
critics  compare,  as  they  read,  Montessorian  liberty,  which  is  granted  only 
in  an  environment  free  from  harmful  opportunity  and  is  further  con- 
ditioned by  consideration  for  others  and  respect  for  the  didactic  material, 
with  the  liberty  of  the  American  child,  ranging  through  an  adult  en- 
vironment. Above  all  let  both  classes  of  critics,  if  they  remember  their 
own  childhood  and  if  they  have  had  any  first-hand  experience  with 
■children,  consider  both  candidly  in  the  light  of  Montessori's  ideas.  From 
no  one  who  has  honestly  followed  out  this  course  of  action  shall  we  hear 
any  more  about  the  "immitigated  nonsense"  of  the  Montessori  idea. 

From  critics  who  understand  the  method  the  objections  offered  con- 
cern chiefly  matters  of  psychological  detail  into  which  there  is  here  no 
space  to  enter,  except  very  briefly.  Some  of  these  critics  assert  that 
■children  can  learn  to  read  and  write  more  easily  and  better  by  some  other 
method;  very  well,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
entirely  in  the  eating.  Some  say  that  the  familiarity  acquired  by  Montes- 
sori children  with  her  sixty-four  shades  of  eight  different  colors,  to  take 
one  instance,  does  not  insure  for  them  any  remarkable  power  of  discrim- 
inating shades  except  on  those  sixty-four  spools.     Now  to  produce  infant 
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prodigies  is  not  Montessori's  aim,  but  that  her  method  of  sense-training 
does  quicken  the  child's  powers  of  observation  outside  the  schooh-oom  is 
undeniable.  Equally  beside  the  point  it  seems  to  criticize  the  isolation 
of  the  senses  by  blindfolding  as  "unnatural:"  by  turning  the  attention 
to  the  isolated  sense,  blindfolding  unquestionably  succeeds  in  making 
one  aware  of  what  that  sense  does  for  one.  Again,  it  is  objected  that  though 
a  set  of  objects  each  one  of  which  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes  but  one 
quality  may  best  teach  the  qualities  of  things  to  the  deficient  child,  the 
same  is  not  true  of  the  normal  child  who  takes  in  many  qualities  at  once, 
who  learns  by  leaps  and  bounds,  by  intuition,  as  it  were,  and  therefore 
learns  best  from  the  richest  and  most  natural  environment.  But  the  fact 
is  that  the  isolation  of  a  quality  in  this  fashion  serves  the  same  purpose  as 
the  temporary  isolation  of  a  sense  in  the  observer:  it  helps  to  clarify  the 
child's  knowledge  while  he  is  acquiring  it.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  strictly  schoolroom  work  consumes  in  the  Casa  dei  Bambini  only 
two  and  a  half  hours  out  of  eight,  and  that  of  the  schoolroom  work  the 
didactic  apparatus  is  only  a  part;  another  part  consisting  of  clay,  chalk, 
scissors,  music,  etc.  Moreover,  one  might  ask,  just  what  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  didactic  apparatus?  What  else  would  equally  well  serve 
the  end  desired — that  the  little  child  shall  start  his  own  education  under 
the  eye  of  a  person  competent  to  interpret  what  he  does  in  terms  of  his 
capacities  and  his  needs?  So  one  is  accustomed  to  return  answer  to  the 
person  who  would  not  send  a  girl  to  college  because  college  is  narrow, 
one-sided,  unnatural,  and  what  not:  what,  then,  would  you  do  with  her 
that  is  better? 

The  commonest  objection  to  the  Montessori  method,  however,  even 
in  the  minds  of  many  who  admire  Dr.  Montessori's  work  and  grasp  the 
significance  of  auto-education,  is  based  on  the  fear  that  auto-education 
may  produce  a  fickle  and  pleasure-loving  generation,  in  whose  bright 
lexicon  is  no  such  word  as  Duty.  It  is  not  so  much  that  they  fear  lest 
these  persons  will  not  know  the  things  they  ought  to  know — though  that 
also  is  a  hideous  possibility — as  that  they  will  not  do  the  things  they  ought 
to  do.  Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  meet  this  objection,  too,  with  a  question:  In 
what  sense  does  the  traditional  form  of  education  by  teachers  or  parents 
teach  a  child  to  do  what  he  does  not  hke?  That  form  of  education  teaches 
him  to  do  what  he  is  told,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  in  this  way  he  learns 
the  reason  for  his  having  to  do  what  he  does  not  like— the  inescapable 
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truth  that  m  order  to  attain  a  desired  end  he  must  take  all  the  steps  that 
lead  thither,  whether  each  step  be  pleasant  in  itself  or  not.  The  Montes- 
sori  method,  on  the  other  hand,  teaches  him  this  truth  and  gives  him  the 
power  to  live  up  to  it.  The  keenness  of  his  interest  teaches  him  to  persist — 
he  acquires  the  habit  of  perseverance,  always  in  association  with  enjoy- 
ment; just  as  he  develops  his  imagination,  always  in  association  with 
accuracy  and  thoroughness.  It  would  be  hard  to  invent  a  better  method 
of  training  the  will.  The  critic  fears  that  the  child  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  work  and  play,  and  so  he  does  not;  and  so,  since  the 
crying  need  of  our  time  is  joy  in  work,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  never  will. 
Work  done  for  love  requires  no  less  of  persistence  and  thoroughness 
than  work  done  on  compulsion. 

It  must  be  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  auto-education  does  involve 
the  danger  of  self-indulgence,  though  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  because 
of  a  too  logical  application  of  the  theory  of  liberty.  Auto-education  is  not 
based  on  complete  liberty,  but  on  liberty  conditioned  by  the  wisdom  of  an 
adult,  and  its  danger  lies  in  the  demand  for  good  judgment  that  it  makes 
on  parent  and  teacher.  The  art  of  educating  thus  becomes  for  him  very 
much  more  difficult  and  responsible.  One  knotty  problem  that  frequently 
confronts  him  is  to  decide  whether  the  child's  intellectual  good,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  direction  of  his  interest,  is  or  is  not  to  take  precedence  of  moral 
or  of  practical  or  social  considerations;  another  is  to  hit  the  exact  degree 
of  influence,  the  right  quality  of  suggestion,  that  must  be  brought  to  bear 
on  an  undesirable  tendency  or  state  of  mind.  When  the  judge  of  a  juvenile 
court  or  the  warden  of  a  prison  throws  the  reins  on  the  necks  of  his  delin- 
quents and  trusts  them  to  direct  themselves,  and  when  his  confidence  in 
them  is  justified,  we  know  his  method  is  right,  but  its  success  seems  a 
species  of  hypnotism  and  we  are  skeptical  of  its  working  in  the  hands  of 
the  judge  in  the  next  city  or  the  warden  of  the  next  prison.  We  admit  that 
"  the  only  way  to  deal  with  personal  conduct  is  to  make  goodness  lovable,  to 
make  good  conduct  as  interesting  as  bad  conduct" — ^that  "law  never  has 
the  slightest  favorable  influence  on  a  moral  tendency."  Yet  how  can 
the  average  mortal  count  on  being  able  to  make  good  conduct  as  inter- 
esting as  bad,  profitable  occupation  as  attractive  as  unprofitable,  the  use 
of  every  power  as  pleasant  as  the  luxury  of  being  waited  upon? 

What  the  work  calls  for,  however,  is  not  people  with  a  special  hypnotic 
gift  but  believers.     These  teachers  and  parents  of  the  new  order  must 
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believe  to  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  that  a  little  information  acquired 
through  an  impulse  from  within  is  of  more  value  than  a  great  deal  imposed 
from  without;  that  an  imperfect  morality  felt  and  practised  voluntarily 
is  of  more  value  than  conformity  to  many  rules  of  behavior;  that  the 
individuality  of  every  child  is  worth  developing,  his  most  unpromising 
trait  being  but  one  manifestation  of  a  quality  in  him  capable  of  manifesta- 
tions that  are  entirely  fine.  With  this  belief  guiding  teacher  and  parent 
to  understanding  and  tact,  and  with  the  natural  activity  of  the  child 
kept  unspoiled  in  him  by  the  Montessori  plan  for  his  first  schooling,  we 
have  a  right,  if  we  advance  slowly  enough,  to  count  on  ultimate  success. 

Elizabeth  Winsor  Pearson,  1892. 


To  Donne 

Nor  flower,  nor  fragrant  anodyne 
The  Muse  did  to  thy  trembling  hand  consign, 
But  when  she  came  upon  thee  standing  there. 
As  gift  she  gave  a  prophet's  iron  rod, 
Wrought  amid  vials  of  wrath  by  righteous  God, 
While  suppliant  angels  folded  palms  in  air; 
Thou  tookst  it  in  thy  transitory  hold 

And  bright  in  upward  vision,  dared  assay 
The  straight  and  narrow  way. 
And  now  the  iron  upon  the  anvil  cold 
Under  the  ashes  of  the  seasons  gone 
Glows  with  the  fire  that  was  thy  soul,  John  Donne. 

Winifred  GoodaU,  1914. 
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Pippo  del  Fabro. 

"December  3,  1513. 

To  Messer  Jacopo,  excellent  Painter  in  Florence. 

AS  you  are  aware,  I  have  been  spending  the  last  year  in  the  completion 

/-\    of  my  new  house  on  the  Via  Gualfonda.     It  now  lacks  perfection 

only  in  the  absence  of  a  statue  for  the  garden  terrace.     And  in  so 

much  as  I  have — upon  consultation — concluded  that  you  are  the  Maestro 

the  most  worthy  of  the  commission,  I  herewith  beg  of  you  to  undertake 

the  work. 

Your  Giovanni  Bartolini  in  Florence." 

With  hands  that  trembled  a  little,  Jacopo  Sansoverino  folded  the 
letter,  tucked  it  into  his  leather  belt,  and  turned  abruptly  from  his  appren- 
tices to  the  great,  arched  entrance  which  formed  one  side  of  the  bottega. 
Through  the  doorway  the  great  square  glowed  in  the  sunlight,  for  it  was 
market  morning  in  the  Mercato  Vecchio,  and  the  peasants  had  spread  out 
to  view  their  many-colored  wares.  Housewives  and  maidens,  burghers 
and  red-capped  youths,  elbowed  their  way  along  with  baskets  on  their 
arms,  or  haggled  before  the  stall  of  some  ancient,  bright-skirted  peasant 
dame.  Cries  and  shrill,  angry  chatter,  laughter  and  the  sharp,  incessant 
cheep  of  game  birds,  the  hiss  of  roasting  meat,  and  the  piercing  horn  of  the 
vender  of  goat's  milk  mingled  with  the  odor  of  fish  and  onions,  to  the 
distraction  of  Jacopo's  senses.  But  he  heeded  none  of  these  things,  for 
before  his  eyes,  fixed  unseeing  on  the  sagging,  soot-stained  houses  across 
the  way,  passed  a  vision  of  smooth,  armless,  marble  torsos,  heads  bland  and 
beautiful,  hands  and  thighs,  and  fragments  of  arms,  with  the  stain  of 
Grecian  soil  still  clinging  to  them.  All  these  things  and  more — all  the 
beauty  that  the  wide  world  had  to  offer — would  be  his,  if  he  could  but 
make  his  way  to  Rome.  Rome — !  His  thoughts  flashed  to  the  expected 
visit  of  Pope  Leo  to  Florence  in  May.  Pope  Leo,  the  friend  of  artists, 
the  munificent  patron,  the  man  who  made  all  things  possible  for  those 
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he  loved.  The  statue  would  be  finished  by  that  time,  and  would  be  dis- 
played before  the  public.  And  if  Pope  Leo  should  approve  it — !  Jacopo 
dared  think  no  further.  With  a  long  breath  he  looked  downwards  to  the 
teeming  market,  and  as  he  gazed,  a  sudden  hush  fell,  and  the  people 
swayed  to  their  knees  like  a  field  of  wheat  bowed  by  a  wind  before  rain. 
The  bells  of  Giotto's  tower  had  pealed,  and  as  they  sounded,  the  myriad 
bells  of  Florence  had  seemed  to  wake.  From  San  Lorenzo,  from  San 
Michele,  and  Santa  Felicita  clamored  a  great  thundering  shout;  then 
further  away,  from  the  churches  and  monasteries  on  the  hillsides,  and  the 
Dominican  convent  at  the  foot  of  Fiesole,  a  spray  of  silver  notes  fell  in  a 
soft  shower.  And  from  Santa  Maria  at  the  edge  of  the  market  rose  a 
low,  solemn  chant,  as  the  monks  knelt  down  to  the  Angelus. 

"Angelus  Domini  nuntiavit  Mariae." 

"Et  concepit  de  spiritu  Sancto,"  murmured  the  crowd,  with  a  sound 
as  of  wind  among  leaves. 

"Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  Dominus  tecum,"  the  monks  chimed  again, 
solemn  and  slow. 

"Sancta  Maria,  Mater  Dei,  ora  pro  nobis."  Jacopo's  lips  moved 
to  the  sacred  words.  Slowly  he  was  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  nearness  of 
Mary,  of  her  aid  for  all  those  who  would  ask  it,  and  with  a  feeling  of  tranquil 
joy  and  power  to  do  the  work  which  was  before  him. 

"Gaude,  Virgo  Maria!  AUelulia,"  he  prayed,  and  as  the  crowd 
rose  once  more  to  their  feet,  his  whole  soul  went  out  in  a  vow  to  dedicate 
the  best  that  was  in  him  to  the  carving  of  the  statue,  so  that  he  might 
be  found  worthy  to  visit  the  city  of  his  dreams. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost,  however,  for  six  months  was  none  too  long 
in  which  to  create  the  greatest  work  of  a  man's  life.  With  an  effort,  he 
pulled  himself  together  and  turned  back  to  the  boitega. 

"Clear  off  this  table,"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  which  made  his  apprentices 
jump. 

"Throw  these  trinkets  into  the  corner,  or  no,  give  them  to  Niccolo 
Venturini  to  finish  and  despatch." 

The  boys  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  as  they  gathered  into  their 
leather  aprons  the  jewels  and  boxes,  and  the  Venetian  mirror  frame 
on  which  Jacopo  had  been  engaged  for  an  approaching  wedding,  and  which 
heretofore  he  had  allowed  no  one  but  himself  to  touch. 

But  Jacopo  did  not  notice  them.    He  had  drawn  a  roll  of  paper  towards 
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him  across  the  table,  and  head  bent,  and  brows  knit,  had  already  become 
absorbed  in  a  great  rough  charcoal  sketch.  In  a  moment's  time  he 
snatched  it  up  impatiently,  tore  it  across,  and  flung  it  to  the  floor.  Again 
he  drew  forward  a  paper  and  began  to  work.  Pippo  del  Fabro,  his  young 
assistant,  hesitated  beside  him,  as  the  noon  hour  struck  from  Santa  Maria, 
heralding  the  mid-day  meal,  and  then  went  out  alone,  not  daring  to  break 
in  upon  his  mood.  The  long  afternoon  had  worn  away,  and  the  sinking 
sun  was  sending  long  lashes  of  golden  light  through  the  bars  of  the  bottega 
window,  when  his  young  apprentices  tip-toed  past  him,  took  down  their 
red  caps  from  the  nails  in  the  wall,  and  gently  shut  the  great  door  behind 
them  for  the  night. 

Once  Jacopo  stirred,  and  lifted  down  a  rush  candle  from  th^  shelf 
above  him,  and  once  again  h'e  gathered  up  an  armful  of  the  torn  papers 
beside  him,  and  thrust  them  into  a  waste  box  by  the  wall.  Then  silence 
again  fell  over  the  workshop,  except  for  the  splutter  of  the  candle,  and  the 
"scratch — scratch"  of  the  charcoal.  At  last  Jacopo  smiled,  held  off  his 
paper  at  arm's  length,  and  nodded  at  it  gently.  He  had  captured  and  set 
down  the  essence  of  the  vision  that  had  come  to  him. 

The  next  morning  Pippo  del  Fabro  was  startled  upon  opening  the 
studio  door,  to  see  the  master  already  at  work. 

"Come  in,  Pippo,"  Jacopo  smiled  at  the  boy  gently.  "Thou  art  in 
good  season.  Today  we  begin  a  new  work,  thou  and  I,  the  work  which 
shall  make  us  both  famous.  And  this  time  thou  shalt  aid  me — how  dost 
thou  think? — not  with  the  marble,  but  as  my  model."  The  adoration 
which  filled  Pippo's  eyes  whenever  they  rested  upon  his  master,  changed 
slowly  to  wonder,  and  then  to  joy,  as  the  full  meaning  of  Jacopo's  words 
dawned  upon  him. 

"I — I — shall  be  your  model?"  he  stammered,  and  the  sensitive  lips 
quivered,  as  a  bright  flush  glowed  like  a  rose  in  his  pale  cheeks. 

"Yes,  this  time  we  shall  not  deal  with  ugly  friend  Death,  or  our 
vigil-wasted  brothers,  the  saints.  We  shall  capture  the  spirit  of  youth, 
and  beauty,  and  joy.  And  who  more  fit  as  a  subject  than  thou,  my 
beautiful  friend.  Wilt  be  my  Bacchus,  and  challenge  the  sober  fathers 
with  thy  vine-crowned  locks,  and  thy  brimming  cup?" 

Five  minutes  later  Pippo  stood,  trembling  with  joy,  on  the  model's 
pedestal  in  the  small,  grassy  court,  while  the  sun  turned  his  white  limbs 
to  ivory,  and  kissed  his  hair  to  gold.     "  For  the  statue  must  stand  in  the 
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sunshine,  on  the  Gualfonda,"  Jacopo  had  explained  eagerly,  "and  there- 
fore I  must  carve  it  in  the  open  air,  to  be  sure  that  the  lights  and  shadows 
will  fall  properly." 

The  morning  sped  by,  with  "the  marble  scarcely  chipped,"  as  Jacopo 
grumbled,  and  he  begrudged  the  necessary  half  hour  for  rest  and  lunch. 
Then  to  work  again,  till  the  shadows  stretched  long  fringes  across  the 
courtyard,  and  Pippo  swayed  on  his  pedestal. 

"Stand  still,"  ordered  Jacopo  sharply.  "Thou  spoilest  the  long  line 
of  thy  thigh  and  knee." 

But  at  last  it  grew  so  dark  that  another  stroke  might  mean  a  blunder; 
and  with  a  sigh  Jacopo  threw  down  his  tools. 

"Early  tomorrow,  remember,"  he  urged  feverishly,  "and  rest  well 
tonight,  to  be  fresh  for  the  posing."  He  ran  his  hand  slowly  over  Pippo's 
smooth  arm,  and  noted  the  full  curve  of  his  throat.     "Well,  good-night." 

The  next  day  and  the  next  were  absorbed  in  the  task,  till  the  days 
grew  into  weeks,  and  the  weeks  into  months  and  at  each  hour  the  slim 
figure  within  the  great  block  of  marble  seemed  to  struggle  more  nearly 
from  its  bonds. 

But  often  there  were  discouragements,  as  when  the  chisel  slipped 
and  nicked  a  tiny  fragment  from  the  elbow,  or  when  Pippo  grew  so  faint 
from  the  sunlight  upon  his  bare  body,  that  a  whole  half  day  was  wasted 
before  the  great  work  could  go  on.  On  such  occasions  Jacopo  would 
walk  home  through  the  narrow  street  of  the  Melons  with  bowed  shoulders 
and  a  crease  between  his  eyes,  and  arriving  at  the  "House  of  the  Five 
Lamps,"  he  would  pause  and  gaze  long  and  questioningly  at  the  impassive 
face  of  the  painters'  Madonna.  When  he  had  said  his  beads,  however,  his 
strange,  tranquil  confidence  would  in  some  degree  return,  and  he  would 
start  on  with  a  Hghter  step  through  the  night.  And  there  had  been  two 
days  when  the  body  leaped  out,  smooth  and  exquisite,  beneath  his  hammer 
stroke,  and  the  wild  elation  that  filled  him  had  found  its  outlet  in  a  gay 
supper  at  the  Compagia  del  Pajuolo,  and  a  wild  night  in  Albertinelli's 
wine-shop. 

But  finally  spring  came,  and  in  the  courtyard  the  small  pink  daisies 
stained  the  grass.  Now  the  work  proceeded  more  slowly,  for  Pippo  wilted 
beneath  the  greater  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  frequent  hours  had  to  be 
set  aside  for  rest,  while  Jacopo  paced  the  courtyard  like  a  caged  wild 
animal,  gnawing  his  lips  and  working  his  restless  hands.     With  so  little 
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to  be  accomplished  before  the  goal  was  reached,  every  idle  hour  burned 
into  his  heart.  But  little  by  little  the  fair  form  grew  and  rounded,  until 
at  last  Jacopo  threw  down  his  chisel  and  started  back. 

"It  is  done,  my  Pippo,"  he  shouted,  flinging  aside  his  leather  apron, 
"and  it  is  as  beautiful — as  beautiful  as  thou,  and  as  living  as  the  daisies 
at  its  feet." 


Jacopo  Sansoverino  turned  out  of  the  great  iron-studded  gates  of 
Messer  Bartolini's  laurel-shaded  garden,  and  swung  down  the  Via  Gual- 
fonda  at  a  pace  that  was  almost  a  dog  trot.  In  another  moment  he  felt 
he  must  shout  aloud,  and  before  doing  anything  so  foolish  he  wished  to 
place  as  much  ground  as  possible  between  himself  and  the  grave  masters 
whom  he  had  just  left  clustered  around  his  statue. 

"Old  Andrea  Contucci,  Montelupo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  that  young 
Umbrian — what's  his  name?  Raphael,  with  those  avid  eyes,  and  even 
Michelaqnolo.  All  there,  all  there  for  the  unveihng,  every  man  who 
knows.  And  they  felt  it,  they  were  all  of  them  moved  by  its  message." 
He  laughed  aloud  gleefully,  and  leaped  across  a  puddle  that  lay  in  his  path. 

Yes,  Messer  Contucci  had  been  right  when  he  said  that  it  was  no 
statue,  but  youth  itself  standing  there  in  the  garden  amid  the  fountains, 
beneath  the  petal-showering  orange  trees.  Jacopo  thought  of  the  smooth, 
white  form,  over  which  the  sunbeams,  falling  through  the  shifting  leaves, 
ran  in  little  shivers  that  made  the  statue  seem  alive  and  moving. 

"Its  breast  heaved,  its  lips  quivered,  I  could  have  sworn  it,"  he 
whispered.  He  thought  of  the  fair  head  flung  back,  with  the  dreamer's 
forehead,  the  impatient  smile,  and  the  rapt  eyes  that  seemed  to  see  visions 
in  the  cup  held  high  above  his  head. 

"The  cup  of  life!  Before  he  tastes,  he  feels  its  intoxication,  and  oh, 
•what  a  sense  one  gets  of  his  eagerness  to  quaff."  Jacopo  turned  into  the 
Via  di  Palazzuolo,  with  a  light  in  his  eyes  which  made  the  passersby  turn 
to  look  after  him. 

Yes,  as  Messer  Contucci  had  said,  the  youth  who  had  posed  for  it 
was  fortunate  indeed,  so  beautiful,  so  yoimg,  with  his  promise  and  the 
treasure  of  long  years  that  lay  still  before  him,  the  cup  of  Pippo's  life 
seemed  filled  with  nectar  of  the  gods.  To  be  sure,  the  past  month  or  two 
had  not  been  roseate  for  him,  and  Jacopo's  brow  clouded  as  he  thought 
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of  the  pallor  that  had  lately  made  Pippo's  smooth  skin  seem  waxen,  and 
of  the  frailty  of  his  form.  But  what  could  one  expect  with  the  sun,  and  the 
long  hours  of  standing?  "And,  ah,  it  was  worth  two  short  months  of  his 
bounteous  life,  to  aid  in  creating  such  a  symbol  for  the  deUght  of  men." 
The  wind  blew  a  sudden  burst  of  shouts  and  laughter  to  Jacopo's  ears,  and 
with  a  start  he  recalled  himself  to  the  present,  and  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  masque  begun  that  day  in  honor  of  the  arrival  of  Pope  Leo. 

"All  the  world  is  keeping  carnival  with  me,"  he  thought  joyously, 
as  he  turned  into  the  Via  Pellicceria,  where  bright  streamers  of  silk  hung 
from  every  window.  "The  sombre,  old  houses,  like  so  many  gaunt,  grey 
monks,  have  become  dancing  girls,  beneath  their  bright  ribbons;  the 
people's  cries  sound  like  a  bacchanal;  and  the  very  sky  flames  in  festal 
robes,  at  the  sun's  departiu'e." 

In  a  moment  he  had  reached  the  Mercato  Vecchio  and  stood  hesitating 
on  the  edge  of  a  shouting  crowd  so  wild  that  he  hardly  dared  venture  into 
it  to  cross  the  square  to  his  studio.  Beside  him  stood  a  laughing  peasant 
girl,  with  ribbons  in  her  hair. 

"Eh,  you  are  happy,  little  contadina?"  he  cried,  snatching  a  spray  of 
orange  blossoms  from  a  passing  youth  in  a  white  domino,  and  flinging  it  at 
her.  "  You  are  not  so  happy  as  I,  for  I  have  captured  your  mood  in  marble, 
to  gladden  all  the  ages." 

Jacopo  plunged  into  the  seething  crowd,  followed  by  the  shouts  of 
the  incensed  youth,  and  the  astonished  round  eyes  of  the  little  contadina. 
Immediately  he  was  swept  into  the  midst  of  a  group  of  bearded  men 
robed  like  nuns,  who  thrust  long  feathers  into  his  face,  and  bore  him  half- 
way across  the  square  on  their  shoulders,  before  they  left  him  to  return  for 
•another  victim. 

"Corpo  di  Bacco,"  he  shouted  genially  after  them,  and  turning, 
buffeted  his  way  in  the  direction  of  his  workrooms.  Three  girls  stood  on 
a  big  box  singing  a  street  song,  and  swaying  to  the  rhythm  of  it.  Jacopo 
joined  lustily  in  the  chorus,  as  he  struggled  past  them.  A  ragged  urchin 
joined  him,  prancing  before  him,  and  blowing  a  toy  horn.  Stooping,  the 
.sculptor  gathered  a  handful  of  confetti  from  the  ground  at  his  feet,  pelted 
the  little,  shouting  boy,  and  with  a  quick  dash  through  a  sudden  opening 
in  the  crowd  he  reached  his  own  doorway,  and  crashed  it  to  behind  him. 

For  a  moment  the  sudden  change  to  dullness  and  silence  bewildered 
him,  and  he  stood  trying  to  collect  his  senses.    Then  instinctively  he  turned 
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to  the  garden,  gloomy  in  the  late  light,  and  to  the  pedestal  in  the  corner 
of  it. 

"The  vision  is  still  with  me,"  he  muttered,  drawing  his  hand  across 
his  eyes.  He  thought  he  had  caught  a  gleam  of  white  limbs  through  the 
shadows,  and  stepped  nearer  to  dispel  the  illusion.  But  it  was  no  vision, 
for  there  on  the  pedestal  stood  Pippo,  with  one  hand  raising  the  tempting 
cup  and  his  head  thrown  back,  as  of  old. 

"Ah,  Pippo  mio,  and  couldest  thou  not  be  content,  without  standing 
once  more  in  the  old  pose?  Thou  mayst  well  be  proud  of  thy  beauty,  for, 
Pippo,  the  masters  were  well  pleased. 

" '  It  is  the  spring,'  said  Andrea  del  Sarto.  '  It  has  in  it  the  joy  of  each 
budding  thing,  eager  to  break  all  bonds,  to  bloom  forth  and  know  all  that 
eye  holds  of  good.  The  eyes,  Jacopo,  what  visions  they  are  seeing,  and 
the  lips  fairly  quiver  with  anticipation  of  that  which  they  are  to  taste.'" 
Jacopo  paused,  but  as  Pippo  returned  no  answer,  he  talked  breathlessly  on : 

"And  the  whole  world  is  atune  to  our  hilarity.  All  mankind  is  mad 
with  happiness. — Ah,  Pippo,"  he  broke  off  enviously,  "to  be  thou,  with 
thy  youth  and  thy  dreams." 

Still  Pippo  did  not  reply  and  Jacopo  looked  at  him  closely. 

"Pippo!"    He  touched  the  bare  arm,  and  started  at  the  coldness  of  it. 

"Pippo!"  he  called  again,  and  shook  him  gently. 

Pippo  turned  his  head  slowly,  and  looked  downwards  at  his  master. 

"Why,  lad,  what  a  smile!  It  is  well  the  masters  could  not  see  it. 
It  is  not  like  a  smile.     It  has  all  the  sadness  of  tears." 

Jacopo  raised  his  eyes  to  those  of  the  boy  above  him.  There  was  a 
long  pause,  while  Pippo  stared  downwards,  startled  and  unrecognizing. 
Then  the  Hght  faded  from  his  face,  and  the  eyes  wavered  vacantly  over 
the  garden.  For  one  long  moment  Jacopo  stood  there,  while  black, 
thundering  waters  seemed  to  rush  over  his  head,  till  the  bells  of  the 
Angelus  pealed,  and  the  slow  chant  of  the  monks  of  Santa  Maria  rang 
solemnly  across  the  square.  At  the  sound  he  sank  down  on  a  bench, 
with  a  shudder,  bowing  his  face  into  his  hands.  And  above  him  Pippo 
raised  his  cup  in  the  familiar  attitude,  flung  back  his  head,  and  resumed 
the  old,  accustomed  smile. 

Sara  Rozet  Smith,  1916. 
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"Atmosphere"  in  the  Plays  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher 

^  ^  A^D  in  those  days,"  I  should  say  if  I  were  ^Titing  an  allegory,  "the 
/-\  Drama  went  to  Uve  at  the  Court  of  the  King."  Lord  Bacon 
says  that  kings'  courts  are  delusive  places,  full  of  glamour,  of  vain 
glory,  of  "seeming  wise,"  of  "fame,"  and  the  "vicissitudes  of  things." 
Men  go  far  by  going  softly,  and  the  rising  to  great  place  is  by  a  winding 
stair.  Where  the  king  sits  are  representations  of  perils  and  shadows. 
Much  meaning  is  conveyed  in  a  single  word,  and  by  a  timely  gesture, 
miracles  may  be  brought  to  pass.  "  For,  as  saith  the  wise  king,  Solymon — ." 
But  our  fairy  tales  have  always  informed  us  of  kings  and  courts — and  also 
the  Arabian  Nights.  Did  not  marvellous  adventure  hang  upon  the  heels 
of  the  good  Sultan  and  his  vizier,  even  as  they  stole  out  of  the  palace 
precincts,  and  down  the  city  streets  like  common  men? 

The  drama,  in  the  hands  of  Beaiunont  and  Fletcher,  seems  to  have 
caught  from  the  coint  the  fantasy  of  simulation,  and  the  power  to  combine 
feigned  action  with  inference  that  goes  on  our  stage  today  by  the  name  of 
"atmosphere,"  and  often  incurs  an  obHgation  to  make  the  false  seem  true 
and  the  true  pleasurable,  or  at  least  sensational. 

Small  wonder  that  some  critics  of  our  onm  drama  fro^Ti  upon  the  ten- 
dency to  overmuch  "atmosphere,"  and  sternly  invoke  the  powers  of  truth. 
But  Bacon  was  a  wise  man  in  his  own  generation,  and  he:  "I  cannot  tell: 
this  same  Truth,  is  a  Naked,  and  Open  daylight,  that  doth  not  show  the 
Masques,  and  Mummeries,  and  Triumphs  of  the  world,  haK  so  Stately 
and  daintily  as  Candlelights." 

Now  this  is  the  mood  that  engendered  masques,  and  the  mood  of  the 
masque  is,  I  think,  often  perceptible  behind  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
plays. 

The  desire  for  the  picture,  the  sound,  the  perfume — for  easeful  pleas- 
ure long  continued,  and  thereto  varied  in  its  elements — some  feeling  such 
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as  this  made  the  writers  of  Philaster,  when  the  lovers  were  in  their  sweetest, 
saddest  plight,  well-nigh  overwhelmed  with  woe,  turn  to  the  Masque  for 
rescue,  and  "Enter  Bellario,  in  a  robe  and  garland."  Similarly  they  incor- 
porated in  the  Maid's  Tragedy  the  whole  pastime  of  the  Night  and  the 
Moon  Goddess: 

"  Gazed  on  unto  my  setting  from  my  rise 
Almost  of  none  but  of  unquiet  eyes." 

An  admirable  moonlight  for  a  Maid's  Tragedy,  and  as    such,  completely 
justified,  say  the  poets.     Indeed,  Aspatia,  herself  wanders  through  her 
play  like  a  gentle  masque,  or  at  least  a  maid  too  wrapt  and  sorrowful 
greatly  to  heed  the  exigencies  of  plot  or  the  demands  of  dialogue : 
"Suppose  I  stand  upocr  the  sea-beach  now 

Mine  arms  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  with  the  wind " 

she  murmurs,  dreaming. 

"In  grief  she  is  forsaken." 

And  there  are  whispers,  as  she  passes  by,  and  tears,  and  the  faithless 
Amintor  tosses  his  head  fretfully,  and  moans,  as  she  sings  sadly: 

"My  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm 
From  my  hour  of  birth : 
Upon  my  buried  body  he 
Lightly,  gentle  earth." 

She  is  almost  too  gentle  to  be  real.  The  persons  of  the  play  them- 
selves remark  upon  her  strangeness.  She,  perhaps  retains  some  of  the 
weird,  wistful  grace  of  the  Fair  Margaret  who  haunts  the  old  Ballad. 

How  far  the  finer  element  of  "atmosphere,"  which  is  the  delight  of 
poets,  may  be  involved  with  mere  stagecraft,  which  is  the  business  of 
the  theatrical  manager,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  But  I  should  say  that 
in  so  far  as  the  stagecraft  is  wholly  successful,  it  becomes  "atmosphere." 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  evidently  attach  great  value  to  it.  They  seldom 
lose  a  chance  for  effective  by-play;  from  the  kicks  and  buffets  which  ensue 
expeditiously  whenever  the  course  of  the  drama  becomes  too  slow,  to  the 
drawing  of  swords  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy  on  the  darkened  stage  just  before 
the  king's  murder — which  is  like  a  strophe  of  eloquent  poetry.  Even  when 
these  devices  fail  of  effect  in  the  reading  we  cannot  be  sure  of  their  doing 
so  when  seen.    Take  for  instance  the  "hands"  in  the  Faithful  Shepherdess. 
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The  tender  hand  of  the  bad  Cloe,  applied  to  the  taper,  is  burnt,  the  hand 
of  the  good  Daphnis  is  not;  the  cool  hand  of  the  good  Amaryllis  is  also 
unscorchable.  Finally  comes  the  apparition  of  Perigot,  terribly  em- 
barrassed with  his  "unhallowed  hand,"  and  obliged  to  remain  in  the  back- 
ground because  of  it,  only  to  be  after  all  dragged  into  notice  by  the  tactless 
satyr: 

"There  at  hand,  some  swain  doth  stand, 
Stretching  out  a  bloody  hand — " 

a  manifestation  of  the  court-poet's  ingenuity  provocative  of  more  mirth 
in  the  reading  than  is  seemly  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  courtly  pastoral . 
I  am  not  at  all  sure,  however,  but  that,  if  the  hands  were  very  beautiful, 
with  long,  slim  fingers,  and  a  glimmer  like  chalcedony  against  the  light, 
we  should  regard  them  gladly. 

The  device  of  voices  calling  through  a  wood,  evocative  of  great  space 
and  of  danger  near,  familiar  both  to  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and 
Comus,  is  used  by  Fletcher  in  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  and  he  or  Beaumont 
elsewhere  tried  more  delicate  experiments  with  the  tones  of  the  voice. 
Nothing,  for  example,  could  be  more  ironical  than  the  word  "sworn" 
re-echoed  in  five  successive  speeches,  and  as  many  tones  of  voice,  by 
Amintor  and  Evadne,  both  of  whom  are,  and  know  themselves  to  be, 
utterly  false  and  forsworn.  Similarly,  in  the  temptation  scene  from 
Valentinian,  among  the  songs  and  perfumes,  "loving  lady,"  "strangest 
lady,"  "sweet  lady,"  "light  ladies,"  repeated  at  intervals,  like  a  phrase  in 
music,  has  an  indescribably  coaxing  and  bewildering  effect.  In  the  end 
of  that  play,  the  courtiers'  fluster  about  a  suitable  "Grace  in  a  robe  of 
blue"  to  place  a  garland  on  the  king,  and  the  coincidence  by  which, 
immediately  after  the  king's  death,  one  of  them  twice  addresses  the  queen 
(who  has  made  the  garland  and  poisoned  it)  as  "your  Grace"— all  of  this 
embroidery  on  the  plot,  forms  a  conceit  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  realities 
in  the  shape  of  courtly  intrigue  and  callous-hearted  courtiers. 

By  a  very  careful  and  exquisite  use  of  words  and  even  of  names  the 
playwrights  sometimes  create  atmosphere.  Tigranes,  for  instance,  is  the 
name  of  a  savage  prince  and  Calianax  of  a  crotchety  old  man.  Ugly 
nicknames  too,  which  some  of  the  characters  use  so  freely  among  them- 
selves— "ye  powdered  pigs'  bones,"  "Flea-traps,"  "you  pill,  you 
plaster ! "    cannot    fail    of    producing   the    desired    effect.      Again,    we 
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note  the  use  of  such  abstractions  as  "innocence,"  "star-like  piety,"  "mine 
old  armour,  resolution"  to  enhance  the  effect  of  moral  refinement  desired 
in  a  particular  character.  These  follow  the  speeches  of  the  character 
through  the  play.  The  power  of  realizing,  by  means  of  language,  sen- 
sations like  touch,  temperature  and  motion  makes  of  course  for  atmosphere. 
Exquisite  descriptive  bits,  such  as: 

"nor  a  fish 
Cut  the  vast  unbounded  seas. 
Leaving  neither  print  nor  sound," 
and  the  floods 

" that,  as  they  pass, 

Leave  their  gravel  in  the  grass," 
make  the  "atmosphere"  positively  carry  along  a  piece  like  the  Faithful 
Shepherdess,  where  there  is  no  great  plot-interest. 

We  have  then  to  deal  with  writers  of  almost  abnormal  sensitiveness 
to  impressions.  Again  and  again  at  intervals  through  the  helter-skelter 
fiittings  of  events  which  form  the  plays,  we  are  arrested  by  the  Keats-like 
power  of  charming  the  mind  to  the  motion  of  the  senses,  oddly  used  for 
dramatic  purposes.  Take  for  instance,  the  rather  hasty,  huddled  stabbing 
of  the  king  in  Thiery  and  Theodoret.  This  having  come  to  pass,  the  queen 
says: 

"Ere  a  torch  can  take  flame,  I  will  produce  the  author  of  the  fact." 
With  the  image  one  feels  the  resumption  of  motion,  that  someone  has  died, 
in  a  pause — and  life  now  goes  on  again.     Then  through  the  verse  and  the 
figure  the  play  slowly  resumes  its  wonted  locomotion. 

".  .  .  do  not  dissever 
Thy  father's  dust,  shaking  his  quiet  urn." 
The  possession  of  this  unique  ability  should  be  in  some  sort  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  excuse  to  zealous  partisans  of  the  drama-as-it-is- 
acted  for  holding  up  the  course  of  a  play  with  such  sensuous  phenomena 
as  the  poison  scene  in  Valentinian  and  the  sleepless  scene  in  Thiery  and 
Theodoret.    All  action  is  here  suspended  while  with  the  king,  we 

" .     .     .    out-stare  Time," 
and  cry,  in  haggard  question  of  eternity: 

"Can  ever  these  eyes  more,  shut  up  in  slumbers. 
Assure  my  soul  there  is  sleep? 
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Is  there  a  grave?  (and  do  not  flatter  me, 
Nor  fear  to  tell  me  truth)  and  in  that  grave 
Is  there  a  hope  I  shall  sleep? 

Why  do  j^ou  crucify  me  thus  with  faces, 
And  gaping  strangely  upon  one  another! 
Wlien  shall  I  rest?" 

This  sense  of  swooning  wide-eyed,  which  we  get  in  so  many  instances 
through  the  plays,  in  place  of  genuine  dramatic  passion,  is  less,  even,  of  a 
dramatic  atmosphere  than  of  a  lyric  emotion  and  is  more  of  a  mood  than 
either.  The  plot  of  Philaster  is  sustained  throughout  by  varying  degrees 
of  this  mood  chiefly  centered  in  Philaster  and  the  "pretty,  sad-talking 
boy,"  Bellario.  Philaster  loves  the  Princess  greatly  without  hope,  but 
his  boy  weeps  and  will  remain  always  with  him.  "The  love  of  boys  unto 
their  lords  is  strange."  And  it  is  a  love  so  near  in  thought  to  weeping 
that  it  changes,  like  a  song,  and  breaks  and  becomes  the  love  of  a  maid 
for  a  prince,  whom  she,  too,  loves  greatly  without  hope,  for  once  he  left 
a  kiss  upon  her  lips  and  she  heard  him  talk,  "far  above  singing."  These 
two  themes  of  unhappy  love — (for  Philaster's  is  not  happy  until  the  very 
end) — working  together,  produce  a  state  of  such  extreme  sensibility  in 
the  beholder  that  all  the  remarkable  events  of  the  play  seem  to  him  per- 
fectly right  and  natural.  Whereas  the  story  itself  becomes  impossible, 
even  ludicrous,  the  moment  we  examine  it  soberly  apart  from  the  shimmer 
of  its  atmosphere.  Why  upon  earth  should  Bellario,  for  instance,  be 
nearly  dead  of  starvation  because  she  cannot  sell  her  new  clothes?  And 
why,  in  telling  Philaster  about  it,  should  she  romance  to  the  extent  of 
maligning  the  common  sense  of  the  peasantry? 

"The  silly  country  people  think  'tis  treason 
To  touch  such  gay  things." 

As  a  matter-of-fact,  however,  we  believe  her  in  the  play  as  implicitly 
as  does  Philaster,  though  we  are  not  love-lorn,  and  thus,  in  great  languor, 
all  divinely  sorrowful,  we  set  out  for  "another  part  of  the  forest."  The 
Maid's  Tragedy  makes  an  end  in  much  the  same  tone: 

Aspatia:    "Give  me  thy  hands;  mine  hands  grope  up  and  down 
And  cannot  find  thee;   I  am  wondrous  sick:  ■ 
Have  I  thy  hand,  Amintor?"^ 
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And  the  verse  itself  flickers  and  fails  and  mounts,  like  a  wind-blown 
candle  flame  in  one  of  those  "houses  to  oblivion"  which  the  poets  said 
"Time  hath  built." 

This  waking  dream  was,  however,  but  one  of  the  many  artifices, 
which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in 
the  play-house.  Another  was  the  foreign  disguise.  The  facility  with 
which  they  throw  on  a  French  cloak  or  a  Spanish  doublet  and  speak  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  and  fashion  thereof,  has  probably  never  been  surpassed, 
even  by  the  clever  "foreign  agents"  in  the  days  when  King  James  kept  a 
secret  service  man  or  two  at  nearly  every  European  court. 

Whether  or  no  they  can  draw  the  foreign  gentleman  to  the  life,  they 
can  at  least  give  us  admirably  the  medium  in  which  he  lived.  What  place 
so  suitable  for  a  Wild  Goose-Chase  as  Paris,  and  what  goose  so  Frenchified 
in  the  chasing  as  Mirabel,  glorious  "legend  maker  of  idle  tales  and  trifles?" 
Of  course,  if  one  stops  to  consider,  the  piece  must  necessarily  be  filled  with 
the  air  of  everybody's  going  a-travelling,  of  trunks  to  be  packed  and 
unpacked,  of  ships  imminent,  and  metaphorically,  of  train-time.  This 
was  probably  the  light  in  which  the  English  saw  most  young  French  gentle- 
men— always  astir,  always  going  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  back,  with 
the  same  delightful  inconsequence  with  which  they  would  have  searched 
for  a  tennis  ball  in  the  bushes. 

"Time  has  no  leisure  to  look  after  us, 
We  wander  everywhere,  age  cannot  find  us." 
In  the  Spanish  Curate,  Fletcher  and  Massinger  catch  the  tone  of 
Spain  even  better,  I  think.     One  wonders  just  what  successive  Spanish 
dons  at  the  court  of  James,  or  perhaps  just  what  brand-new  pages  of  Don 
Quixote  could  have  given  them  the  irreverent  and  fantastical,  yet  grim, 
even  realistic,  angle  from  which  they  set  those  little  people  revolving 
upon  the  Cordovan  stage;  the  learned  old  curate  whose  books  lit  the  church- 
wardens' pipes,  the  merry  student  who  could  play  on  the  viol,  the  brothers 
who  made  such  a  pleasant  rendezvous  in  the  hereafter : 
"When  this  shall  come  to  pass,  as  sure  it  will, 

If  you  can  find  a  loop-hole,  though  in  hell. 

To  look  on  my  behaviour,  you  shall  see  me 

Ransack  your  iron  chests,  and  once  again 

Pluto's  flame-coloured  daughter  shall  be  free 

To  dance  in  taverns,  masques  and  revels." 
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One  is  inevitably  reminded  of  some  darkly  lurid  Spanish  work  of 
art,  with  steely  high  lights  carefully  picked  out. 

It  is  odd  that  we  have  no  contemporary  Italy  among  their  best 
plays,  especially  since  Mirabel  was  so  impressed  with  the  superior 
charms  of  the  pretended  Italian  lady,  who  came  sueing  for  his  hand. 
Philaster  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  Messina,  but  it  is  a  very 
ill-defined  Messina,  one  feels,  with  boundaries  as  wide  as  romance. 
Early  Britain,  where  it  appears  in  Bonduca,  is  not  half  so  satisfactorily 
depicted  as  are  the  Latin  lands.  The  rough  landscape  is  suggested,  and 
the  "armed  carts"  enter  effectively  into  the  battle-scenes,  but  as  for  the 
Britons  themselves,  I  am  afraid  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  conceived 
of  them  as  uncultivated.  In  general  Bonduca  is  well  done  as  a  type  of 
vigorous  and  stirring  queen,  but  in  the  places  where  she  may  be 
supposed  most  to  show  her  British  origin,  that  is,  where  she  kills  her 
daughters  and  curses  the  Romans,  she  is  like  Grendel's  mother  out  of  the 
fen.  Neither  Caratach  nor  Hengo  contribute  as  they  should  to  the 
British  atmosphere.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  Hengo  is  with  justice  called 
a  "devil-dwarf  in  a  doublet"  by  one  of  the  Roman  captains,  whose  fingers 
he  would  insist  upon  eating,  I  believe.  He  must  have  come  from  the 
slums  of  London,  rather  than  from  any  British  woods,  in  spite  of  his  pathetic 
death  scene,  which,  after  all,  has  a  professional  air  about  it,  as  if  done 
by  some  playwright  skilled  to  put  little  stage-boys  to  bed  in  that  fashion. 
Old  Caratach,  too,  in  spite  of  some  really  fine  speeches  which  he  seems  to 
have  taken  over  from  the  Romans,  is  probably  in  his  indiscriminate 
heartiness,  some  London  burger,  or  country  gentleman  for  the  time  being 
doing  duty  in  Bonduca  as  one  of  a  subject  race.  The  only  chance  for 
the  Britons  in  that  play  would  have  been  if  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had 
chosen  to  ally  themselves  with  them  on  the  score  of  Teutonic  origin,  but 
the  poets  are  heart  and  soul  with  Rome.  To  the  Romans  is  given  all  the 
pomp  and  panoply  of  war — the  trumpets,  the  thunderous  drums,  the 
swords.  Theirs  is  the  splendid  shout,  "Victoria!  Victoria!"  (Caratach 
says  rudely,  "Fly,  buzzards")  and  the  heart-breaking  and  heroic  "Ave, 
Caesar,"  as  the  Emperor  passes  by.  They  are  seen  marching  afar  off, 
like  the  Legions  of  Milton: 

" .     .     .    and  in  the  head  how  proudly 
The  captain's  stick  like  plumes!" 
As  they  move  down  from  the  mountains 
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"Their  gilt  coats  shine  like  dragons'  scales,  their  march 
Like  a  rough  tumbling  storm; 
What  multitudes  they  are,  what  infinites! 
The  Roman  power  shows  like  a  little  star 
Hedged  with  a  double  halo. 
Hark,  how  they  shout  to  battle!    how  the  air 
Totters,  and  reels,  and  rends  apieces,  Drusus, 
With  the  huge-voUied  clamours!" 
Of  course  they  are  not  Romans,  but  EngUsh  soldiers  of  Elizabeth,  soldiers 
of  James,  victoriously  carrying  out  some  dream  of  conquest  in  the  Old 
World  or  the  New.     Raleigh  at  their  head,  or  Drake,  or  a  more  glorious 
Stuart  than  ever  yet  was  born.     Alas — is  there  not  already  heard,  over 
the  horizon,  Cromwell  and  the  march  of  the  armed  Saints? 

The  feeling  of  those  days  as  to  the  dignity  of  war,  and  its  immanence, 
even  in  that  luxurious  court,  is  realized  in  these  plays  more,  I  think,  than 
anywhere  else.  Just  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  keen  ear  was  wont  to  mark  the 
"trampling  horses'  feet"  in  the  courtyard  below,  ever  and  anon  striking 
across  the  soft  assonance  of  some  "chamber-melody"  so,  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  we  get,  more  plainly  still,  songs  to  the  viol  and  the  lute 
cried  upon  by  the  trumpets : 

"These  soft  and  silken  wars  are  not  for  me: 
The  music  must  be  shrill  and  all  confused 
That  stirs  my  blood;  and  then  I  dance  with  arms." 
Through  the  lax,  voluptuous  pages  of  Valentinian  come  whispers  of  dis- 
content in  peace,  and  restiveness,  tales  of  good  fights  past,  of  dead  camp- 
fires,  murmurs, 

" .    .     .    who  leads  us? 
were  our  fathers 
The  sons  of  lazy  Moors?  our  princes  Persians?" 

Nowhere  more  than  among  the  shadows  and  quicksands  of  the  court 
probably,  was  the  moral  and  aesthetic  value  of  war  to  be  realized.  Even 
Bacon  turns  in  the  midst  of  wise  statesmanlike  precepts,  quietly  to  note: 
"There  is  an  Honour,  which  may  be  ranked  as  among  the  greatest 
which  happeneth  rarely :  That  is  of  such  as  Sacrifice  themselves  to  Death, 
or  Danger,  for  the  good  of  their  country."  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
repeat  this  more  shrilly,  as  men  who  feel  begin  to  cling  and  cumber,  those 
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soft  sins  "which  are  the  garments  of  empire."  In  their  day,  vice  was  a 
close  green  mould  over  a  stagnant  pool,  but  valoiu"  a  clean  and  mighty 
wind  that  swept  a  brave  gentleman  clear  of  the  dull  disgraces,  the  sodden 
follies  of  peace,  down  to  a  cool  deep  death,  or  lifted  him  high  in  the  fair 
light  of  fame.  Perhaps  the  poets  were  serious  when  they  said  that  a  sword 
was  a  soldier's  saint,  for  only  by  this  might  he  be  saved. 

We  may  count  it  fortunate  that  the  gentlemen  in  the  plays  are  so  well 
able  to  sustain  the  warlike  tone,  for  the  commons  are  quite  incapable  in 
that  respect.  A  terpsichorean  people,  always  "on  the  go,"  always  brisk, 
always  fickle,  always  vulgar,  always  unimaginably  simple,  they  have  a 
grotesque  value  in  the  scenes  where  they  enter,  and  are  besides  theatrically 
useful  m  many  ways.  They  give  Philaster  an  opportunity  to  play  the 
bold  hero,  they  accelerate  the  first  movement  of  the  feverish  tragedy, 
A  King  and  No  King,  they  are  indefatigable  with  bustle  and  ejaculations 
like: 

"Come,  come,  run,  run,  run." 

The  people  are,  however,  hardly  more  than  a  diverting  anti-masque 
in  the  court  drama,  just  as  the  fair  sentimental  maidens  whom  we  have 
before  noted,  may  suitably  only  be  compared  to  the  nymphs  and  angels 
who  frequent  the  decorative  anti-masque.  Neither  of  them  is  more  than 
a  motive  in  the  theme  of  the  court  itself,  which  is  at  least  suggested  in  all 
of  the  plays.  This  is  an  atmosphere  of  evil,  created  more  subtly  but 
in  almost  the  same  fashion,  as  the  temptation  scenes  in  Valentinian. 
It  is  an  evil  from  without,  which  works  disastrously  upon  the  characters. 
They  are  none  of  them  inherently  very  bad:  even  Evadne  repents,  although 
in  a  ghastly,  irrelevant  fashion,  as  if  she  did  not  fully  realize  her  guilt. 
There  is  not  a  Webster  villain  among  them,  who  is  wicked  because  his 
will  is  stronger  than  law.  It  is  a  thing  outside  of  themselves  which  corrupts 
these  people,  a  strong  projection,  as  it  were,  of  their  common  life.  Their 
hfe  is  that  of  the  palace,  through  whose  chambers  those  glide  who  spread 
their  snares  baited  with  jewels,  who  walk  crowned  with  the  wheedling 
feathers  of  ostentation.  Goodness  is  "a  thunder  on  the  horizon," 
and  honour  an  emblem  and  a  painted  cloth,  or  a  strong  mirror  wherein 
a  man  may  be  assured  of  his  own  righteousness;  and  the  glass 
being  clouded,  he  is  no  longer  sure  of  that  or  of  an3i;hing  else.  A 
good  name  might  be  shrieked  to  discord  in  a  song — a  bad  one  was  but 
a  smear  of  candle-smoke  on  the  walls  of  a  long  gallery.    This  is  the  motive 
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of  the  court,  as  it  is  to  be  foirnd  in  most  of  the  plays.  Even  during  the- 
stirring  campaign  of  Bonduca,  whenever  there  is  a  lull,  and  the  soldiers. 
in  camp  begin  to  mock  the  fantastic  lover,  one  feels  once  more  a  breath 
of  the  infinite  leisure,  the  interminable  ingenuity  of  those  who  wait  in. 
king's  ante-chambers,  and  who  become  at  last,  even  in  their  own  eyes,  na 
more  than  "empty  scabbards"  ranged  along  the  wall. 

This  evil,  which  elsewhere  is  merely  an  air,  seems,  in  A  King  and  No 
King  actually  to  become  embodied  like  an  existence  that  one  may  struggle 
with,  and  choke  at  last.  Arbaces  feels  it  startle  from  his  breast  with 
"fiery  wings."  The  serious  part  of  A  King  and  No  King,  that  is,  the  last 
three  acts,  positively  vibrates  with  the  struggle  between  the  king  and  the. 
"heap  of  strange  and  uninvented  sin"  which  he  has  pulled  down  upon 
him.  In  one  extraordinary  scene  this  monster  seems  actually  to  become- 
visible  to  Arbaces : 

"Thou  hast  eyes 

Like  flames  of  sulphur,  which  methinks  do   dart 

Infection  on  me,  and  thou  hast  a  mouth 

Enough  to  take  me  in,  where  there  do  stand 

Four  rows  of  iron  teeth. 

Hung  roimd  with  curses,  take  thy  fearful  flight 

Into  the  deserts." 
It  is  as  if  a  beast  of  an  execrable  Apocalypse  had  burst  from  the  pit. 
and  stood  to  confront  the  world  years  before  Milton's  hand  could  pull 
apart  the  iron-leaved  gates.  The  vague  and  rather  illogical  ending  of  the 
play,  where  the  evil  becomes  good,  and  the  sin  turns  out  to  have  been,, 
after  all,  only  an  illusion,  seems  to  prove  that  goodness,  as  such,  was  very 
little  real  to  these  court  poets — only  a  murmur  of  sweet  tongues,  or  a- 
cloud  of  pleasing  words  "to  go  to  Heaven  in,"  or  a  cooling  draught  in  a 
pastoral  landscape. 

The  good  characters  of  the  plays  are  often  unreal,  contrasted  with  the 
evil  actuality  of  their  surroundings,  and  even  the  wicked  ones  sometimes 
fade  into  the  background  for  the  greater  scenic  effect.  Take,  for  instance,, 
the  murder  of  the  king  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  where  Evadne,  the  doer  of 
the  deed,  slips  out  almost  unnoted,  while  our  attention  is  concentrated, 
upon  the  aspect  of  the  royal  bed-chamber — the  ghastly  mockery  of  the- 
unsuspecting  courtiers  as  they  enter,  and  the  face  of  the  king. 
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"Either  the  tapers  give  a  feeble  light 
Or  he  looks  very  pale." 
The  strange  phantasmagoria  of  "atmosphere"  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  raises  more  than  one  interesting  question.  The  most  important, 
perhaps,  is  this,  as  to  why,  since  the  atmosphere  is  so  real,  the  characters, 
generally  speaking,  are  not.  With  the  exception  of  Arbaces  and  a  few 
wicked  court-ladies,  of  whom  Evadne  is  a  glorified  type,  one  gets  a  number 
of  ill-defined  personahties  oscillating  in  "a  spacious  world"  which  seems, 
for  the  time,  intensely  real.  Whether  the  pageant  of  a  covut,  with  its 
endless  ceremonies,  and  its  custom  of  dissembling  every  thing  under  the 
sun,  might  thus  affect  the  work  of  great  dramatists  like  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  is  merely  a  speculation.  Certainly  the  plays  themselves  are  full 
of  dissimulation.  A  good  deal  of  dialogue  is  made  up,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
protestations  of  good  faith  by  persons  who  do  not  mean  what  they  say, 
and  on  the  other,  of  declarations  of  unbelief  in  them  uttered  by  other 
persons.  In  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  the  king  does  not  believe  Evadne, 
even  when  she  says  she  is  going  to  kill  him,  which  is  certainly  a  reversal 
of  confidence.  Persons  of  this  cahbre,  taken  in  a  body,  most  certainly 
make  all  of  human  nature  seem  a  little  shadowy,  I  should  think,  even  to 
great  dramatists.  But  the  true  explanation  of  the  plays  probably  lies 
in  the  change  of  times  and  in  the  fact  that  the  drama  was  even  then  passing 
into  lyric  poetry — passing,  it  is  true,  with  music  and  dance  and  swinging 
of  censers,  sword-play,  and  pomp  of  kisses,  but  drawing  away  none  the 
less  from  the  stage  of  life  to  the  high  promontories  and  fortunate  isles 
remote  where  Milton  sang. 

Winifred  Goodall,  1914- 
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Vilanelle  of  August 

The  valley  is  a  grail, 

Gold  to  the  very  brim. 
Harvester,  stay  thy  flail. 

Clear  call  the  whistling  quail 
From  tawny  shadows  dim, 
The  valley  is  a  grail. 

Above  the  meadows  pale 

The  wheeling  swallows  skim. 
Harvester,  stay  thy  flail. 

Long  chestnut  blossoms  trail 

Listless,  at  the  wind's  whim; 
The  valley  is  a  grail. 

The  clouds,  fair  vessels,  sail 

Past  the  horizon's  rim. 
Harvester,  stay  thy  flail. 

At  last  he  comes,  I  fail 

Before  his  shadow  grim. 
The  valley  is  a  grail. 
Harvester,  stay  thy  flail! 

Jean  M.  Batchelor,  'H. 
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Utopia:  An  Impression 

AS  I  crossed  the  romantic  heights  of  the  Buttes-Chaumont  that 
aA  April  moming,  I  was  wondering  what  sort  of  enigma  would  be 
resolved  for  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  Park.  High  authorities 
in  the  field  of  economics  had  rather  pointedly  avoided  giving  me  intro- 
ductions to  M.  Pomphile  Tully.  People  spoke  of  him  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders  or  a  tolerant  smile.  "C'est  un  sylvain  des  bois" — that  had 
been  one  lady's  comment.  On  the  evidence  of  the  stories  M.  Tully's 
experiments  in  cooperation  had  not  confined  themselves  to  the  vineyards, 
and  I  already  suspected  that  the  facts  and  figures  I  was  in  search  of 
might  prove  less  interesting  than  the  human  type  behind  them.  My 
misgivings  grew  as  I  explored  the  semi-rural  streets  beyond  the  Park, 
but  the  solid,  working-class  aspect  of  the  house,  when  I  found  it,  proved 
reassuring.  As  there  was  no  concierge  in  the  loge,  I  climbed  four  pairs  of 
stairs,  by  instinct,  to  the  top  floor,  and  pulled  the  bell  rope  at  one  of  the 
doors  that  faced  each  other  across  the  landing. 

A  slatternly  bonne,  answering  my  ring,  shook  her  head  doubtfully: 
"Madame  is  here,"  she  said,  "monsieur  over  there — ah,  le  voild!" 

I  turned  to  behold  an  extraordinary  figure  standing  in  the  opposite 
door:  a  short,  plump,  and  very  round  little  figure,  with  a  great  deal  of 
black  beard  and  hair,  enormous  brown  eyes,  and  a  ruddy  face  that  beamed 
content  and  simple  goodness.  This  smiling  personage  might,  indeed,  if 
judged  by  the  countenance  alone,  have  been  taken  for  one  of  the  excellent 
bourgeois  vulgarians  whom  one  sees  enjoying  the  Bois  with  their  children 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  His  dress,  however,  was  anything  but  bourgeois. 
He  wore  a  crimson  velveteen  coat,  too  tight  in  the  seams;  white  duck 
trousers, — on  a  cold  spring  day, — too  short  in  the  legs;  and  his  bare 
feet  were  thrust  into  brightly  embroidered  felt  slippers.  He  gave  one  the 
impression  of  bursting  out  everywhere:  his  hairy  neck  and  arms  from  his 
dingy  shirt,  his  waist  from  the  cord  that  held  his  clothes  together  at  the 
belt,  his  ankles  from  the  shrunken  trousers. 
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"Pardon  me,  I  think  I  must  have  come  to  the  wrong  door,"  I  said 
hastily — for  could  this  be  a  man  who  was  expecting  a  strange  young 
woman? — "I  was  looking  for  M.  Tully,  the  authority  on  Cooperation — " 

"Come  in,  come  in,  c'est  Men  moi,"  replied  the  little  man,  bowing 
gallantly.  "Mademoiselle,"  he  continued  with  empressement,  holding  out 
a  plump  and  dirty  hand,  "I  should  have  known  you  anywhere  for  a  true 
humanitarian,  for  one  of  those  courageous  young  women  who  are  today 
revolting  against  intolerable " 

I  broke  in  upon  his  swelling  period;  but  not  at  all  dismayed,  and  shuf- 
fling cheerfully  ahead  of  me  in  his  flapping  slippers,  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
led  the  waj'  into  his  study,  that  he  was  deeply  honored  and  delighted  to 
place  at  my  disposal  himself,  his  notes,  and  his  ideas.  With  another 
low  bow,  another  joyous  smile,  he  pointed  to  a  chair,  and  sat  down  opposite 
me  at  his  writing  table. 

Piles  of  manuscript  notes,  closely  written  in  a  fine,  flourishing  hand, 
were  there  spread  out  for  the'  visitor's  inspection.  A  chair  had  evidently 
been  cleared  by  turning  its  contents  onto  the  floor.  But  this  minor  dis- 
turbance could  have  contributed  little  to  the  general  confusion.  Dusty 
books  and  papers  were  knee-deep  on  every  side;  a  violin,  paint  boxes,  a 
palette,  a  doll — these  were  a  few  of  the  accessories  I  noticed  in  the  study 
of  my  political  economist.  As  my  glance  took  in  the  crude  force  of  some 
half-finished  canvases  that  hung  on  the  wall,  and  the  charm  of  the  open 
window  that  framed  an  oblong  of  clear  spring  sky,  where  a  slender  poplar 
tree  shivered  against  the  blue,  my  host  leaned  forward  with  another  radiant 
smile. 

"Ah,  mademoiselle!"  he  exclaimed  intimately,  "merci,  merci, 
mademoiselle!  you  notice  my  pictures,  you  appreciate  my  tree!  That  is 
to  say  your  soul  also  loves  nature  and  the  arts.  Mme.  Lys,  my  talented 
wife,  painted  those  portraits.  Talented — what  do  I  say?  she  is  a  woman 
of  genius,  une  femme  tout  dfait  swperiewe,  a  true  comrade  in  cooperation." 

"Perhaps  you  will  let  me  look  at  them  after  we  have  discussed  your 
experiments,"  said  I,  trying  outwardly  to  emphasize  the  purpose  of  my 
visit,  but  inwardly  facing  the  immediate  confirmation  of  my  doubts. 
"I  am  as  you  know,  studying  cooperative  experiments " 

"Ma  chere  demoiselle,"  he  again  interrupted,  with  a  rich  and  disarming 
expansiveness,  "I  already  know  far  more  than  that!  Suppose  we  leave 
out  the  preliminaries?    There  are  those  who  pursue  the  social  sciences  in 
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an  abstract,  pedantic  manner,  there  are  others  who  take  them  not  only 
from  the  heart  but  en  artiste.  Admit  that  we  both  belong  to  the  great 
dilettanti!" 

Waiving  admissions,  I  begged  M.  TuUy  to  give  me  some  account  of 
his  community  and  the  reasons  for  its  failure:  did  the  peasants  manage 
it  themselves  and 

But  before  I  had  finished  my  sentence,  Tully,  with  abundant  gestures, 
and  eloquent  tongue,  was  pouring  out  a  description  of  the  psychological, 
lyrical,  moral,  physical,  ethical  and  sociological  characteristics  of  his 
"  Utopie  des  Vignes,"  as  he  called  it;  yet  it  was  impossible  to  get  from  him 
a  clear  idea  of  any  single  aspect,  or,  indeed  to  stick  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
I  have  never  seen  a  creature  so  deeply  in  earnest  and  yet  so  utterly  inconse- 
quent. In  the  midst  of  a  minute  description  of  the  economic  status  of  a 
typical  family  of  vignerons,  he  remembered  the  song,  the  old  French  song, 
that  he  had  simg  in  that  household  to  the  bedridden  grandmother. 
"Tenez,"  he  suddenly  cried,  and  darting  into  the  corner  for  his  violin, 
played  and  sang  the  air,  in  a  warm,  stirring  voice  that  almost  brought  tears 
to  one's  eyes. 

The  song,  moreover,  suggested  the  old  Roman  bridge,  on  which  he 
had  first  heard  its  words,  "thrilling  out  of  the  darkness  of  a  summer 
evening,"  as  he  said. .  And  the  bridge,  in  turn,  recalled  the  cathedral 
that  stood  in  the  square  opposite  the  bridge.  So  he  dropped  his  violin 
to  hurry  out  a  notebook,  with  delicate  pencil  sketches  of  the  carved  doorway 
of  the  cathedral,  and  behold!  we  were  embarked  upon  a  discussion  of 
Romanesque  and  Gothic!  With  difficulty,  out  of  breath,  as  it  were,  I 
reminded  him  of  our  typical  family.  "To  be  sure;"  and  Tully  returned 
to  the  family  with  an  enthusiasm  that  might  have  carried  us  far  into 
economics  if,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  eldest  son  of  that  family  had  not 
been  a  poet.  His  verses,  produced  in  manuscript,  after  a  long  hunt,  led 
us  deep  into  the  origins  of  the  French  language,  the  Troubadours,  Mistral — 
heaven  knows  what  besides!    That  is  the  way  it  went. 

I  have  never  spent  so  extraordinary  a  morning.  A  thunder  shower 
-came  up,  in  the  midst  of  my  efforts  to  get  at  some  practical  information; 
the  room  darkened,  the  poplar  tree  swayed  violently  against  a  sky  grown 
luridly  threatening,  and  still  the  economist  declaimed  of  poetry  and  the 
budgets  of  the  working  classes;  of  his  cooperative  vision  and  the  Gothic — 
all,  I  could  not  but  feel,  as  interpreting  and  developing  the  private  life 
and  soul  of  Pomphile  Tully. 
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I  was  not,  however,  to  be  let  off  with  generaUties  on  this  most  inter- 
esting subject.  In  the  full  tide  of  eloquence,  he  pointed  to  a  row  of  note- 
books on  his  shelf:  "  Voild  ma  vie,  chere  mademoiselle,  my  intimate  life," 
he  confessed  with  the  naive  spontaneity  that  won  you  in  spite  of  yourself 
and  your  amusement.  "It  is  not  all  admirable— no  indeed,"  added  he, 
shaking  his  head  in  sad  tolerance  of  his  own  shortcomings;  "I  quite  under- 
stand, oh  quite,"  he  continued,  looking  at  me  out  of  great  liquid  eyes 
which  seemed,  like  a  little  boy's,  to  beg  admiration  for  his  magnanimity, 
"that  some  of  my  friends  condemn  me,  give  me  up  because  of  what  has 
been.  It  is  their  right.  And  yet,"  he  reflected,  as  from  a  height  that  other 
mortals  cotild  not  reach,  "the  moral  being  that  ip  developing  in  me  sees 
my  past — and  accepts  it." 

Mme.  Lys  likewise  accepted  it,  one  gathered;  a  most  remarkable 
woman,  he  repeated,  whom  I  should  appreciate.  I  must  make  her  acquaint- 
ance when  she  recovered  from  the  illness  that  had  followed  the  birth  of 
her  last  child.  What  a  geniu&,  what  a  heart,  what  a  will!  She  had  defied 
the  world  for  him,  with  all  his  failures,  all  his  poverty,  all  his  hopes;  she 
imderstood  to  the  full  the  beauty  of  sacrifice.  There  was  the  strength  of 
women,  and  how  few  of  them  appreciated  it,  remarked  this  innocent 
egotist,  wiping  his  eyes  emotionally.  But  the  role  of  confidante  was  more 
than  I  had  bargained  for,  and  realizing  that  I  mugt  admit  the  failure  of 
my  morning  and  go  home  without  any  real  knowledge  of  the  Utopie  des 
Vignes,  I  was  preparing  to  take  my  leave  when  something  unexpected 
happened. 

This  was  the  soft  opening  of  the  dopr  behind  me,  and  the  appearance 
there — I  tm-ned  involuntarily — of  a  quaintly  disconcerting  small  person. 
It  was  a  little  girl,  perhaps  three  years  old.  She  wore  a  white  frock,  like 
any  child's;  the  only  part  of  her  dress  to  attract  attention  was  a  great 
scapula  or  charm  of  old  wrought  silver  that  himg  from  her  neck  by 
narrow  black  ribbon.  Yet  it  was  less  this  ornament  than  the  pale,  ques- 
tioning look  with  which  her  tiny,  sensitive  face  regarded  me,  and  the  wise 
shining  of  her  dark  eyes  that  made  her  seem  strange  and  remote,  like  a 
child  out  of  Maeterlinck.  I  had  an  odd  sense  of  being  observed  from  some 
region  of  mystical  but  absolute  knowledge,  when  she  had  established  her- 
self opposite  me  on  her  father's  knee. 

M.  Tully,  however,  greeted  her  with  the  broadest  of  hmnan  smiles, 
and  burst  proudly  into  speech;   this  was  his  darling,  his  Lilys.     "How 
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is  your  mother,  ma  petite?"  he  inquired,  bending  over  her  to  give  her  a 
resounding  kiss.  The  answer,  in  the  hmpid,  clipped  French  of  childhood, 
made  us  both  start! 

"  Ses  yeux  sord  tristes  qiiand  elle  regarde,"  said  Lilys  gently.  M.  Tully's 
own  eyes  met  mine  in  a  half-alarmed  glance  which  begged  me  to  admire 
the  penetration  of  this  wonderful  httle  creature  of  his,  and  yet  protested 
against  the  truth  that  her  insight  revealed. 

"She  has  never  got  back  her  strength,"  he  murmured,  as  if  vaguely 
troubled  Ln  spite  of  himself.  "But  she  is  so  brave,  so  beautiful  in  her 
patience!"  he  added,  after  a  moment,  and  jumping  up,  with  a  happy  sigh, 
tossed  his  daughter  on  his  shoulders,  and  began  to  dance  about  the  room, 
singing,  in  his  rolling,  mellow  voice: 

"  Malbrouck  s'en  va  t'en  guerre, 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine." 

I  seized  this  opportimity  to  gather  up  my  notes,  in  spite  of  M.  Tully's 
protests  that  we  had  not  half  done.  His  cordialities,  his  injunctions,  and 
his  farewells  followed  me  through  the  door,  and  I  felt  both  baffled  and 
relieved  when  I  escaped  from  them  down  the  stairs.  Before  I  had  gone 
more  than  one  flight,  however,  I  heard  a  httle  pattering  step  behind  me, 
and  a  clear  voice  saying:  "Mademoiselle,  mademoiselle!"  Lilys  was 
peering  through  the  iron  stair-rail;  when  I  had  climbed  up  to  meet  her 
she  took  my  hand,  and  led  me  to  the  door  that  the  servant  had  called 
"Madame's,"  saying  only:   "  Tu  es  gentille;    viens  voir  maman." 

Following  obediently  but  greatly  surprised — had  the  invalid  sent  for 
me? — I  was  aware  of  an  untidy  kitchen  and  a  smell  of  cooking,  and  then, 
at  the  end  of  a  narrow  corridor,  aware  only  of  a  face  on  a  pillow,  above  an 
expanse  of  counterpane.  Small,  still,  and  ivory-pale,  with  glossy  black 
hair  looped  above  the  ears,  and  remote,  bright  eyes  like  the  child's,  this 
face  of  Mme.  Lys  confronted  me,  and  I  did  not  need  to  see  the  vague 
bundle,  wrapped  in  the  shadow  of  an  arm,  to  read  on  it  the  passionate  seal 
of  recent  motherhood.  And  yet,  instead  of  being  all  sweet  siurender  of 
love,  and  pride,  and  joy,  it  was  rigid,  inscrutably  fixed  and  distant  as  some 
little  Chinese  Buddha — the  face  of  a  woman  who  is  keeping  feeling  at 
bay,  with  vigilant  fortitude,  I  said  to  myself  in  a  sudden  wave  of  com- 
prehension. 

"Voild  petite  matnan,"  remarked  Lilys,  in  a  soft,  explanatory  tone; 
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she  was  assuming  our  mutal  understanding  of  her  introduction,  and  the 
mother,  moving  a  feeble  hand,  emerged,  as  it  were,  from  her  distance  to 
smile  dimly  at  us  both. 

But  the  trembling  smile— it  revealed  precisely  what  the  silent  passivity 
was  seeking  to  conceal:  a  poignant  tenderness,  an  anguish  of  incurable 
wounds  which  the  memory  of  my  morning  rose  up  like  a  horror  to  explain. 
While  I  had  been  enjoying — yes,  undoubtedly  enjoying — M.  Tully's  vivid 
and  diverting  egotism  across  the  hall,  Mme.  Lys,  I  realized,  had  been  lying 
here  on  her  pillow,  reviewing  the  mocking  images  of  all  the  deeds  she  had 
done  and  suffered  to  feed  that  careless  vitality,  and  looking  with  those 
inscrutable  eyes  into  who  knows  what  vagrant  future  for  her  children. 
How  soon  would  they,  too,  become  a  part  of  a  past  which  was  only  remem- 
bered in  moments  of  magnanimous  tolerance?  she  seemed  to  ask.  She 
was  obviously,  in  spite  of  armed  resistance,  dying  inch  by  inch. 

Lilys,  who  still  held  my  hand  tightly,  while  I  returned  the  smile  as 
best  I  could,  and  then  stole  out  again,  seemed  quietly  aware  of  it.  M. 
Tully,  however,  met  me  at  the  door,  exhaling  a  joyous  unconsciousness 
of  anything  but  his  own  happy  reactions. 

"What  a  woman,  n'est-ce  pas?"  he  whispered,  bending  to  kiss  my  hand 
in  facile  gratitude.  "I  see  you  do  recognize — did  I  not  say  so!  her  supe- 
riority, her  grandeur!  You  must  know  her  better — she'll  soon  be  up  again! " 

Elizabeth  Shepley  Sergeant,  1903. 


Church  Bells  at  Sunrise 

{Verse  Composition) 

Unhindered  by  the  deep  translucent  haze 
Dissolved  with  gold,  low  hanging  o'er  the  town, 
The  morning  bells  break  through  and  echo  down 
Along  the  narrow,  sleep-enfolded  ways: 

Their  tonic  note  dispels  the  rude  refrain 

Of  discords  past, — rings  in  to-day's  new  strain. 

Evelyn  W.  Shaw,  1914. 
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The  Weaker  Vessel 

THE  crowd  at  the  exhibition  was  of  the  usual  "first  Sunday"  pro- 
miscuity— those  for  whom  Simday  was  the  one  day  of  recreation  in 
a  week  of  labour,  those  for  whom  Simday  was  the  one  day  of  ennui 
in  a  week  of  recreation;  critics  whose  estimates  of  the  canvases  would 
adorn  to-morrow's  journals;  young  artists,  elaborately  deaf  to  the 
vox  populi,  straining  intent  ears  for  its  comments  on  their  work;  debu- 
tantes bent  on  augmenting  their  conversational  equipment  for  the  week. 

Through  the  shifting  crowd  I  finally  achieved  an  uninteresting  glimpse 
of  Frieseke's  much-discussed  medal  portrait,  when  a  voice  at  my  shoulder 
made  me  turn  to  greet  Mrs.  Lansing.  "Nice  composition,  isn't  it?"  she 
said,  indicating  the  portrait  and  speaking  in  her  ejaculatory  little  voice 
that  always  seemed  to  appeal  for  agreement.  Her  sentences  were  marked 
by  an  odd  frequency  of  emphasis  which  somehow  failed  to  give  a  definitely 
positive  character  to  her  statements.  Her  enthusiasms  were  untiring, 
but  their  very  inexhaustibility  suggested  that  they  must  have  been  more 
clearly  discriminating  in  youth,  that  middle  age  had  blurred  the  incisive 
outlines  of  distinct  preferences  and  reduced  them  to  a  somewhat  vague 
aptitude  for  admiration. 

"Surely  you  have  seen  Ralph's  dam?"  she  went  on.  "No?  Oh, 
you  miLst  not  wait;  come  see  it  now  then,"  and  she  led  me  proudly  to  the 
Van  Guntesr  t  he  small  series  showing  her  nephew's  latest  engineering 
feat  in  South  America,  great  precipices  of  wall  with  gaimt  cranes  and  swing- 
ing dredges  clustered  against  the  tropical  sky.  I  commented  on  the  vigour 
of  the  composition,  but  Mrs.  Lansing,  too  much  engrossed  by  the  thought 
of  Ralph's  colossal  undertaking  to  weigh  any  mere  technical  question 
of  artistic  merit,  nodded  only  an  absent  assent,  then,  with  eyes  narrowed 
and  head  tilted  appraisingly,  she  sighed.  "But  the  canvases  should  be 
much  larger,  you  know — that  is,  to  give  any  adequate  sense  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  Ralph's  achievement." 

"Ah,  but  confess  that  you  would  be  jealous  should  an  artist  succeed 
in  remotely  approaching  your  own  degree  of  appreciation  of  your  nephew!" 
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She  looked  dubious.  "But  with  such  material — they  say  it  is  the 
biggest  thing  Ralph  has  done,  isn't  it?  The  new  North  River  tunnel  is 
even  more  stupendous,  though." 

"  The  North  River  Tunnel?  " 

"  Yes,  they  want  him  to  do  that,  too." 

"You  have  heard  from  him  since  they  landed,  then?" 

"From  Paris.  Imagine  the  dear  boy's  taking  time  from  his  honey- 
moon to  wTite.  He  always  said,  though,  that  he  liked  writing  United 
States  on  the  envelope.  But  didn't  you  hear  people  talking  of  it  at  the 
wedding?" 

"  I  was  unable  to  go." 

"Everyone  was  surprised  not  to  see  you  there,  such  an  old  friend  of 
Edith's.     She  had  told  me  you  were  one  of  the  few  asked." 

"Edith  is  well?" 

"Yes,  Ralph  says  the  voyage  gave  her  just  the  rest  she  needed.  Their 
letter  sounded  so  happy.    I  am  thankful  the  boy  is  married  at  last!" 

"Had  you  thought  him  so 'confirmed  a  bachelor?" 

"Not  that,  but  of  course  his  being  so  much  older  than  Edith  hardly 
led  one  to  expect —  But  before  he  met  her  Ralph  had  often  talked  to  me 
about  wanting  a  home  of  his  own.  He  was  eager,  you  know,  to  settle 
down  here  instead  of  living  in  barbarous  foreign  places  away  from  every- 
thing. And  Edith  isn't  like  those  grasshopper  Smith  girls,  always  on  the 
way  from  Paris  to  Dresden.  Very  few  girls  are  so  devoted  to  their  mothers, 
nowadays,  as  Edith  was.  She  is  an  ideal  wife  for  Ralph,  I  think,  and  when 
he  comes  back  to  work  here  on  the  tunnel  he  will  have  everything  just  as 
he  wished." 

"He  means  to  accept  the  tunnel  offer,  then?" 

"Why  I  did  not  think  of  his  refusing  it,  did  you?" 

I  was  thinking  of  it  at  the  moment,  but  for  reasons  which  Mrs.  Lansing 
would  not  have  understood  had  I  expressed  them.  As  her  questions  were 
never  imperative  I  did  not  answer,  and  managed  to  divert  the  rest  of  our 
conversation  into  purely  pictorial  channels. 

On  leaving  her  I  found  myself  plunged  into  speculation  about  the 
situation  which  she  had  quite  unconsciously  suggested  to  me,  a  situation 
of  which  she  entertained  not  the  slightest  suspicion.  Casual  acquaintances 
of  Edith  Boyer  often  expressed  surprise  that  a  girl  of  her  type  should  have 
found  Ralph  Garland  so  attractive.     For  those  of  us  who  knew  her  well, 
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the  matter  was  simple  enough.  I  was  with  Edith  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
just  before  her  engagement,  and  consequently  saw  Garland  frequently, 
but  I  never  knew  him  intimately  and  was  not  especially  drawn  to  him. 
He  was  grave,  somewhat  taciturn,  considerably  older  than  the  rest  of  us, 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  his  peculiar  attraction  for  Edith.  He  had  been  in 
all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  corners  in  the  far  places  where  his  work  had 
taken  him,  and  had  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  strange  tales  about  alien 
peoples  he  had  encoimtered  there.  He  knew  odd  bits  of  Hindu  super- 
stition, was  an  authority  on  Peruvian  archaeology,  and  could  tell  hair- 
raising  stories  of  some  of  the  North  African  tribes.  Edith,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  an  overwhelming  desire  for  travel,  a  desire  long  ungratified. 
Mrs.  Boyer,  her  mother,  had  a  fixed  aversion  to  inconvenience  of  any 
sort.  She  insured  her  personal  comfort  by  exacting  the  full  measure  of 
tender  and  solicitous  deference  due  to  the  widow  with  an  uncertain  malady. 
To  all  appearances  her  health  was  of  the  best;  the  uncertainty  rested 
ther  in  her  own  often  expressed  doubt  as  to  its  continuance.  She  met 
any  inquiry  about  it  with  an  alarming  obscurity,  an  air  of  patient  resigna- 
tion to  inevitable  ills.  To  Edith's  repeated  suggestions  as  to  foreign 
travel  I  have  often  heard  her  reply  with  an  ominous,  "How  can  you, 
when  you  know  my  health  will  not  permit  a  sea  voyage?  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  must  deny  myself,  my  dear,  for  your  sake." 

Edith,  when  she  had  an  end  in  view,  usually  succeeded  in  gaining  it. 
One  of  the  elements  of  her  charm  for  so  many  of  us  was  her  exceptional 
vigour,  her  resolute  determination.  On  the  point  of  travel,  however,  she 
failed  to  win  her  way.  Mrs.  Boyer  was  obdurate,  and  the  very  nature  of 
her  objection  was  such  as  to  prohibit  further  solicitation,  so  Edith  grew 
more  and  more  impatient  of  accustomed  places  and  accustomed  people, 
more  and  more  athirst  for  strange  customs  and  foreign  scenes.  I  think 
that  had  she  been  allowed  to  go  abroad  in  the  first  place  she  might  have 
returned  quite  contentedly,  but  opposition  only  served  to  fix  her  deter- 
mined desire  for  the  thing  denied  her. 

When  Garland  appeared  on  the  scene  it  was  obvious  at  once  that  the 
rest  of  us  were  out  of  the  running.  Shortly  before  the  date  set  for  the 
wedding,  Mrs.  Boyer  died  after  a  short  illness,  a  circumstance  that  some- 
how vindicated  in  the  minds  of  her  friends  her  long  protestations  of  uncer- 
tain health.  The  marriage  had  now  finally  taken  place  and  Edith  was 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  on  her  wedding  trip. 
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The  question  that  occupied  my  speculation  was  as  to  the  course  the 
two  might  pursue  on  their  return.  Recognizing  what  constituted  Gar- 
land's attraction  for  Ejdith,  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  her  charm  for 
him  lay  in  precisely  the  opposite  quality,  that  she  represented  to  him  the 
exact  antithesis  of  his  own  nomadic  existence.  Edith's  obligation  to  her 
mother  had  made  her  seem  the  very  type  of  home-keeping  womanhood, 
had  shown  her  to  Garland  as  the  very  symbol  of  the  fixed  abode  and  all 
that  surrounds  it.  My  conversation  with  Mrs.  Lansing  convinced  me 
that  this  was  Garland's  attitude,  and  I  was  amazed  at  the  suggested 
relationship,  a  mutual  attraction  rising  from  mutually  exclusive  wants. 
What  solution  would  satisfy  desires  so  different?  Which  of  the  two  would 
find  anticipation  realized,  and  at  what  cost  to  the  dreams  of  the  other? 
If  Garland  undertook  the  North  River  tunnel,  a  task  requiring  several 
years  for  completion,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  merely  the  first  of  many 
such  labours  entailing  an  mdefinitely  long  stay  at  home.  What  would  be 
Edith's  response  to  such  a  situation?  It  seemed  improbable  that  Garland 
would  refuse  an  offer  of  such  magnitude,  especially  when  its  conditions 
met  precisely  his  hopes.  On  the  other  hand,  would  Edith  resign  without 
a  struggle  her  own  cherished  ambition  of  foreign  life? 

I  foimd  the  question  peculiarly  interesting,  but  did  not  discover  the 
answer  until  a  month  later,  when  some  one  mentioned  that  the  Garlands 
had  returned. 

"To  stay?"  I  inquired. 

"No;  Edith  told  me  that  Ralph's  health  would  not  permit  him  to 
settle  in  New  York,  and  for  his  sake  they  are  going  abroad  again  very 
soon.     I  think  he  is  going  to  do  some  reservoir  near  Cairo." 

"Anything  seriously  wrong  with  him?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Edith  said  he  is  inclined  to  be  very  careless  of  himself, 
and  to  say  that  nothing  is  the  matter,  but  that  she  insists  on  going,  for 
his  sake." 

Jean  M.  Batchelor,  1914- 
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Song 

So  late — so  still,  yet  vigil  here  I  keep, 

My  heart  gone  out  across  the  windy  dark 

To  you,  where,  half  the  world  away,  you  sleep 
Oblivious  of  me,  nor  heed  nor  hark. 

I  pray  you  sleep  so  deeply  as  I  deem 

Nor  be  like  this  in  pain  for  my  dear  sake. 

What's  past  is  past — and  still  I'd  have  you  dream 
One  dream  of  me — at  dawn,  before  you  wake. 

Helen  H.  Shaw,  '14. 

Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'Bob. 
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Culebra 

THERE  is  no  place  in  the  world  anything  like  Panama;  at  least, 
there  wasn't  eighteen  months  ago.  I  used  to  be  so  excited  while 
I  was  down  there,  that  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep  at  night.  There  is 
no  other  place  where  you  have  the  feelmg  that  history  is  being  made  while 
you  wait.  Everyone  you  meet,  everyone  you  see,  is  working  and  eating 
and  sleeping  and  breathing  for  just  one  purpose — the  Canal. 

We  stayed  at  the  Goethals'  house  right  on  the  top  of  Culebra  Cut. 
From  my  window  I  could  see  to  the  bottom  of  the  Cut  where  the  trains 
went  to  and  fro,  and  through  the  gap,  tunneled  in  the  continental  divide, 
dowTi  to  the  railroad  bridge  beyond.  At  five  in  the  morning  we  would 
be  waked  by  dynamite  blasts  which  shook  our  beds.  I  used  to  Jump  up 
and  look  down  into  the  misty  hollow,  just  visible  in  the  faint  red  of  the 
dawn,  whence  blast  after  blast  was  rising.  I  felt  as  though  I  were  living 
in  a  workshop  where  millions  of  men  sprang  to  their  task  at  daybreak  and 
where  the  hum  of  the  mammoth  machinery  would  never  cease  until  dark. 

You  do  get  up  early  in  Panama,  though  not  quite  with  the  dynamite 
blasts.  It  was  about  seven  o'clock  when  Colonel  Goethals  and  Secretary 
Stimson  and  I  boarded  the  train  which  was  to  take  us  to  the  Mirafiores 
Lock  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cut.  I  had  boasted  my  merits  as  a  pedestrian 
and  complained  of  lack  of  exercise  imtil  I  had  wheedled  an  invitation  out 
of  Colonel  Goethals  to  accompany  them  on  their  walk  through  the  Cut. 
To  walk  through  the  Cut,  I  may  say,  is  regarded  as  quite  a  feat  in  Panama. 

We  disembarked  at  the  Mirafiores  Station  and  scrambled  down  a 
bank  on  to  a  railroad  track;  then  down  another  bank  to  another  railroad 
track  and  we  were  there.  It  is  not  such  an  impressive  sight — Culebra. 
It  is  nothing  like  the  Grand  Canon;  in  fact  one  sees  valleys  considerably 
deeper  and  darker  every  day.  It  is  just  a  gap  in  a  chain  of  low  hills,  walled 
in  mud  and  carpeted  with  railroad  tracks.  Only  in  one  place  has  one  a 
glimpse  of  sheer  rock  cliff — at  the  crest  of  the  continental  divide.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  ten  years  from  now  the  Cut,  half  filled  with  water  and 
overgrown  above  with  tropical  vegetation  will  never  even  suggest  the 
titanic  task  of  its  excavation. 
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We  walked  on  the  railroad  ties.  There  are  few,  if  any,  more  uncom- 
fortable methods  of  progress  than  walking  on  the  railroad  ties  in  Panama. 
They  are  not  evenly  spaced;  they  are  not  level;  they  are  not  even  parallel. 
You  see,  they  are  always  being  picked  up  and  dropped  in  a  different  place 
so  that  no  one  has  any  time  to  straighten  them  out.  Why  the  trains  don't 
fall  off  them  I  never  imderstood.  I  asked  Colonel  Goethals  why  he  didn't 
learn  to  walk  along  the  rail  as  on  a  tight  rope.  It  seemed  to  me  that  once 
you  had  mastered  the  art  you  could  do  it  without  ever  looking  down  except 
when  you  came  to  a  switch.  Apparently  the  idea  had  never  occurred  to 
anyone  and  I  couldn't  prove  its  merits  without  practice. 

There  was  always  a  tram  coming  from  one  direction  or  another.  They 
were  all  of  them  long,  made  up  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  low,  chunky  trucks, 
sometimes  piled  high  with  brown  dirt  and  sometimes  muddy  and  empty. 
The  engineers  and  firemen  would  always  make  a  genial  salute  to  Colonel 
Goethals  which  was  returned  with  equal  cordiality.  They  seemed  to  be 
eagerly  on  the  watch  to  catch  his  eye  and  Colonel  Goethals  never  forgot 
the  little  ceremony.  I  got  the  impression  that  each  one  of  the  men  con- 
sidered himself  a  personal  friend  of  "the  old  man,"  as  the  Colonel  is  called. 

Our  walk  was  necessarily  slow  for  we  hopped  from  track  to  track  in 
order  to  avoid  the  snorting  engines  and  occasionally  we  would  have  to 
cross  on  a  shaky  board  over  the  muddy  little  stream  that  runs  down  the 
middle  of  the  Cut.  But  I  was  glad  when  we  were  delayed  for  there  was 
much  to  watch.  The  Cut  is  terraced  in  different  levels,  each  one  railroad- 
tracked.  Sometimes  we  would  see  a  little  procession  of  Jamaica  negroes 
coming  down  the  slipperj-^  banks  with  boxes  of  dynamite  on  their  heads. 
They  were  usually  shouting  joyously  to  one  another,  and  taking  no  care 
at  all  to  support  their  burdens.  I  remember  particularly,  one  of  them 
who  wore  a  bright  blue  suit  and  orange  sneakers. 

The  steam  shovels  stood  along  both  sides  of  the  Cut  at  intervals  of 
perhaps  a  hundred  j^ards.  They  were  much  like  the  ones  you  see  along 
the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania — the  ones  called  Bucyrus — only  they  were 
about  half  again  as  large.  I  don't  remember  whether  they  bore  the 
same  euphonious  and  appropriate  title.  We  stopped  for  quite  a  parley 
with  one  of  the  steam-shovel  men.  He  obHgingly  put  his  lovely  creature 
through  all  its  paces.  It  would  pick  up  a  great  mass  of  earth  and  rock  it 
in  its  iron  jaws,  raise  it  with  many  creaks  and  groans  and  then  drop  it 
into  a  dirt-car,  standing  obligingly  in  attendance.     There  was  one  enor- 
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mous  rock  lying  within  tempting  reach,  which  had  been  blasted  out  of  the 
cliff  that  morning.  The  steam  shovel  tried  again  and  again  to  raise  it 
but  could  not  get  a  firm  enough  hold  and  finally  had  to  give  up,  gnashing 
its  teeth  with  rage. 

On  the  terraces  above  the  steam  shovels  men  were  drilling  holes  for 
the  dynamite.  I  was  interested  to  hear  that  the  blasts  which  acted  as  my 
alarm  clock  were  not  the  important  and  serious  ones  at  all.  They  were 
just  baby  blasts  which  served  to  split  up  such  rocks  as  the  one  which  had 
baffled  the  steam  shovel.  The  blasts  of  the  dynamite  which  the  men  were 
dropping  in  the  deep  drilled  holes,  were  muffled  by  the  earth.  They  all 
go  off  by  electricity — minor  and  major  blasts — quite  neatly  and  systemat- 
ically at  five  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening,  when  the  men  are  out 
of  the  Cut,  except  when  they  go  off  by  mistake  at  other  times.  Sometimes 
the  Jamaica  negroes  grow  careless  and  pound  dynamite  sticks  with  railroad 
spikes  for  amusement. 

We  could  see  the  locations  of  the  slides  quite  plainly.  For  although 
they  had  been  cleared  away  below  their  traces  are  visible  far  up  the  banks. 
Colonel  Goethals  pointed  out  to  us  the  one  which  had  caused  such  con- 
sternation in  1907. 

"It  was  the  only  time  the  men  ever  wanted  to  quit,"  he  told  us, 
"the  Cut  was  flooded  and  the  steam  shovels  were  all  under  water.  We  had 
to  do  something  quick  so  we  built  a  sort  of  aqueduct  to  carry  off  the  water. 
It  didn't  do  us  any  real  good  but  it  encouraged  the  men.  They've  never 
lost  their  faith  since  then." 

We  had  walked  for  about  an  hour  before  it  became  oppressively  hot. 
We  carried  umbrellas  but  I  could  feel  my  face  turning  bright  magenta. 
The  end  of  the  story  is  an  ignominous  one  for  me.  Despite  my  protests 
that  my  color  was  only  a  healthy  flush,  my  companions  began  to  fear 
apoplexy.  A  solitary  engine  was  sporting  around  behind  us,  switching 
gayly  among  the  different  tracks.  Colonel  Goethals  held  up  a  finger 
and  it  puffed  politely  up  to  find  out  what  we  wanted.  I  was  assisted  to  the 
seat  of  honor  in  the  cab.  Secretary  Stimson  was  allowed  to  indulge  his 
boyish  tastes  by  rmming  the  locomotive.  The  engineer,  radiantly  happy 
at  a  visit  from  "the  old  man,"  did  the  honours  of  the  engine  with  much 
grace,  giving  us  water  to  drink  and  even  letting  us  look  into  his  refrigera- 
tor to  cool  us  off.  So  we  bumped  merrily  along  home  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  Cut.  jj^ig^  faft,  1915. 
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SALISBURY  PLAIN 
(Daily  Themes) 
A  great  emptiness,  a  colourless  level 
stretching  out  and  out,  with  a  colourless 
sky  above,  more  empty  even  than  a 
waste  of  sea  and  sky.  The  world  at  the 
end  will  look  like  it  when  there  are  no 
more  hills,  when  it  ■n-iU  be  all  worn  down 
and  dry  and  weary  of  the  burden  of 
humankind.  Here  are  aU  the  relics  of 
man  when  he  once  flourished  "like  the 
grass";  the  Roman  camp  for  his  wars 
and  his  conquests,  grass-grown  these 
nineteen  himdred  years  and  fallen  silent 
since  the  last  brazen  trumpet  bruited; 
Stonehenge,  a  little  half-fallen  circle  of 
stones  in  the  immensity  of  the  moor 
for  a  broken  remembrance  of  his  art  or 
his  science  or  his  religion,  and  the  hands 
that  reared  them  and  the  hearts  that 
imagined  them  are  "fallen  to  dust,"  the 
suns  they  marked  are  dead,  and  the  bowl 
of  sacrifice  is  very  dry;  and  all  about 
under  the  barrows  lie  the  bones  of  men 
with  their  weapons  and  toys  about  them 
and  their  skulls  grinning.  Above,  only 
the  moor  wind  blows  down  the  long  pale 
grass. 

Helen  H.  Shaw,  1914. 


A  SNATCH  OF  SONG 
(Daily  Themes) 
I  had  such  a  start  just  now.  Out- 
side the  window  I  heard,  or  thought  I 
heard,  a  snatch  of  a  tune,  a  queer  little 
jingling  tune,  rattled  off  on  a  music  box. 
But  there  is  only  one  music  box  in  the 
world  which  gives  that  curious,  thin,  soft, 
half  metallic,   half   liquid,   singing   tone, 


and  that  is  the  tiny  brown  one  at  home, 
with  the  inlays  of  mother-of-pearl,  with 
the  cover  neai-ly  loose,  and  the  bottom 
that  falls  out  if  you  are  not  very  careful, 
and  the  curious  spiked  wheels  that  re- 
volve more  and  more  languidly  until  the 
notes,  increasingly  uncertain,  peter  out — 
and  the  measure  is  left  mid-way.  Upon 
this  box  only  have  I  ever  heard  that 
tune;  with  three  others  it  constitutes  the 
repertoire  of  the  music  box  and  it  belongs 
as  far  back  as  I  can  possibly  remember. 
To  its  jingling  rhythms  I  played,  I  ate, 
and  it  was  muffled  under  my  pillow  when 
I  went  to  sleep.  Mother  used  to  rock  me 
in  her  arms  singing  the  crude  little  balr 
lads  she  had  composed  to  the  same  tunes 
of  the  same  box  when  she  was  a  httle 
girl, — the  words  'WTitten  on  soiled  little 
slips  of  paper  and  pasted  on  the  under 
side  of  the  cover.  ...  I  have  no  idea 
whence  the  sound  came;  it  may  have 
been  girls  singing,  or  distant  bells,  or 
wind  or  even  imagination, — I  cannot  tell, 
For  when  I  returned  from  the  realms  of 
my  book,  through  the  long  lanes  opened 
up  by  startled  memory, — to  listen, — ■ 
there  was  nothing  but  silence. 

Evelyn  W.  Shaw,  1914. 


"MOONLIGHT     ON      THE      MEDI- 
TERRANEAN" 
(Descriptive  Writing) 
Those   words   bring   me   back   to    the 
boat-deck  again.      I   can  feel  the  rough 
canvas  of  the  life-boat  covering,  warm  and 
tarry  beneath  my  cheek;  I  can  feel  the 
quiver  and  throb  of  the  vessel  and  see  the 
slow,  regular  rise  and  fall  of  the  binnacle 
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lantern  againat  the  sky.  A  stream  of 
light  pours  from  the  open  door  of  the 
deck  house,  and  we  hear  the  inter- 
mittent "click,  click,  clicketty-cUck"  of 
the  Marconi  instruments.  The  lights 
on  the  stacks  illumine  only  a  small  dis- 
trict of  yellow  and  black  ribbed  funnels, 
and,  for  the  rest,  we  are  in  darkness  and 
shadows.  But  in  that  luminous  darkness 
and  in  those  soft  shadows  of  summer 
moonlight  and  starlight  over  a  southern 
sea.  .  .  .  Now  someone  has  shut  the 
door  of  the  deckhouse  and  the  wireless 
instruments  have  ceased  their  activity. 
It  is  very  still;  far  back  in  the  steerage 
someone  is  singing,  it  is  "Sole  mio"  I 
think.  Resting  our  chins  against  the  edge 
of  the  life-boat  we  look  out  across  the 
water  to  the  starry  sky,  and  gaze  at  the 
great  low-hanging  southern  moon.  It 
makes  a  shining  path  over  the  heaving, 
velvety  dark  swells.  The  foamy  water 
"swishes"  softly  away  from  the  side  of 
the  boat;  glinting,  shining  iridescent  in  the 
moonbeams  it  makes  one  think  of  some 
fairy  stuff. 

Far,  far  away  across  the  dark  water 
we  can  see  two  tiny  specks  of  light. 
It  is  the  coast  of  Algeria!  The  moment 
is  one  of  enchantment:  we  gaze  as  though 
held  in  some  spell  by  the  magic  of  the 
moon,  that  great  golden  disk — "Moon- 
light on  the  Mediterranean."  It  means 
always  to  me  the  warm  canvas,  the 
faint  Italian  song,  and  lights  on  the  coast 
of  Africa. 

Elizabeth  G.  Atherton,  19U. 


THE  TRAIN 

(Daily  Themes) 
At  college  we  live  very  much  for  the 
place  and  for  the  moment.  The  work 
we  do  one  day  ia  pronounced  upon  the 
next;  when  we  are  in  a  happy  mood 
we  play,  and  do  not  defer  our  rejoicings; 


in  all  our  doings,  reward  and  retribution 
are  equally  swift.  And  at  morning 
chapel  our  customary  prayer  has  become 
"to  Uve  this  day,"  and  "that  we  may 
not  remember  past  failures."  For  most 
of  us,  our  present  life  on  the  campus 
is  so  intensely  real,  so  vivid,  as  to  make 
the  world  before  or  after  college  a  memory, 
or  a  vague  possibility,  and  the  waiting 
future  a  mere  boat  adrift  at  the  boundaries 
of  the  four  years. 

The  transitory  nature  of  our  existence 
here  is  never  more  strongly  impressed 
upon  me  than  as  I  sit  of  an  evening  in 
my  corner  of  the  library,  hearing  the 
papers  rustle  that  shall  be  handed  in 
tomorrow;  the  swift,  whispered  consulta- 
tion over  a  lesson  for  the  morning;  the 
timid  scuffle  along  the  new  rubber  mats 
of  some  Freshman  whom  a  semester's 
time  will  change  to  an  "upper  classman," 
or  the  firm,  springy  tread  of  an  actual 
"upper  classman"  who  next  year  will 
walk  there  no  more.  Then  from  the 
high  window  above  me  will  come  a  snatch 
of  campus  song,  a  ripple  of  laughter,  or 
the  scurry  of  light  feet  going  past  on 
some  errand  as  ephemeral  as  that  of  the 
bird  which  flutters  in  the  ivy  leaves 
against  the  pane  for  a  moment,  and  is 
gone.  But  these  noises  are  slight,  and 
of  short  duration,  and  finally  one  grows 
not  to  hear  them  at  all  except  by  listen- 
ing for  them.  There  is  a  sound,  however, 
that,  coming  sometimes  twice,  sometimes 
only  once  in  the  evening,  never  fails  to 
make  me  lift  my  head,  and  to  draw  me 
with  it  insistently.  It  is  the  half-audible, 
half-imagined  rumble  of  wheels  at  the 
going-by  of  a  distant  train.  It  is  a  sound 
from  another  world,  another  planetary 
system  than  ours,  independent  of  our 
laws,  apart  from  us,  yet  audible,  as  it 
rumbles  by,  audible  stUl,  though  beyond 
our    ken,    travelling    heavily    all    night 
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through  the  snow-blinded  mountains, 
emerging  at  daybreak,  we  suppose,  upon 
some  clear,  flat  land  where  there  are 
stations  appointed  in  the  map  of  its 
journeying.  So  far  I  follow  with  my 
mind,  then  lose  the  whole  impression  in 
silence.  But  never,  even  in  the  day- 
time, do  I  fail  to  note  the  sound  as  it 
comes,  breaking  in  upon  other  occupa- 
tions, ringing  keen  with  the  frost,  or 
muttering  abysmally  through  spaces  of 
fog.  Sometimes  in  my  bed  at  night 
I  am  roused  to  hear  the  faint,  impera- 
tive diuternal  rumbling,  and  see  in  fancy 
the  dark  metallic  caravan,  with  the  cloud 
of  smoke  blown  back  above  it,  which  is 
just  touched,  on  the  under  side,  by  a 
blood-red  glow,  reflection  from  the  fires 
of  the  engine.  And  then,  half-awake, 
I  seem  to  be  already  on  the  train  travel- 
ing homeward,  with  oiu*  life  at  college 
vanishing  as  swiftly  as  does  the  trail  of 
white  smoke  which  the  engine  draws 
behind  it. 

Winifred  Goodall,  1914. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  SHIPWRECKED 
MARINER 
(Daily  Themes) 
More  fortunate  am  I,  sea-faring  Erasip- 
pus,  than  Biton,    the  husbandman  who 
lies  opposite;  for  he  never  left  this  valley 
and  died  as  he  was  ploughing  his  land  in 
early   spring,    but   I   have   looked   upon 
all  the  islands  of  the  sea  and  was  return- 
ing home   even  from   Naucratis  on  the 
Nile  when  the  long  Aegean  wave  washed 
me  down  to  Hades. 

Helm  H.  Shaw,  1914. 


ON  MIRRORS 

{Daily  Themes) 

To  be   at   some   pubhc   gathering,    a 

dance,  a  reception,  or  in  the  lobby  of 

the    theatre,    dancing,     talking,    eating. 


walking,  and  then  abruptly  to  turn  and 
find  oneself  facing  the  curiously  familiar 
figm-e  of  oneself  reflected  in  a  long  mirror, 
is  a  common  enough  experience,  but  one 
never  without  strangeness.  It  is  oneself 
and  yet  not  oneself — a  new  self  caught 
at  a  disadvantage,  with  awkwardness  in 
its  pose  and  constraint  in  the  smile 
frozen  upon  its  lips.  You  have  surprised 
a  startled,  almost  a  pained  expression  in 
its  eyes— what  does  it  mean?  does  it 
mean  anything?  does  it  mean  nothing? 
A  sense  of  unreality  sweeps  strongly  over 
one.  The  place,  the  light,  oneself,  the 
unexpectedly  clear  mirror — all  are  strange, 
unreal.  The  mirror  has  cast  a  spell 
and  the  spell  works  quickly. 

It  has  gone.  With  a  real  yet  imper- 
ceptible effort  one  has  turned  and  moved 
on,  but  the  impression  of  the  encounter 
passes  less  easily.  It  lingers  in  one's 
mind  as  an  ironic  half-forgotten  jest,  as 
a  satire  upon  oneself,  as  a  parody  of 
human  nature. 

Mary  L.  Coolidge,  1914- 


LIGHTS  O'  LAND 

(Daily  Themes) 
The  tide  had  turned  too  early  for  us, 
so  we  swung  at  anchor  over  night,  just 
off  the  Hook  of  Holland.  From  the  north 
there  roUed  up  a  mass  of  ragged,  blue- 
gray  cloud,  zenith  high,  bringing  an  esirly 
twilight,  and  the  water  lapped  and  surged 
in  choppy  seas,  under  the  stiffening  wind 
that  was  bearing  down  with  the  cloud. 
The  land  was  so  low  that,  even  in  broad 
daylight,  we  had  scarcely  been  able  to 
see  it,  and  now  with  the  coming  dark, 
lights  on  shore  swam  vaguely  between 
sea  and  sky,  and  the  low  line  of  the  beach 
was  lost  in  shadow.  Directly  before  us 
lay  the  harbour  range-lights — two  red  ones 
and  a  green — and  beside  them  a  light- 
house flashed  regularly.     Far  off  to  the 
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left,  like  a  string  of  dazzling  beads,  a 
level  row  of  lights  flamed  and  sparkled, 
strangely  bright,  reminding  me,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  of  the  Passing  of  Arthur 
and  the  "far  city."  I  even  fancied  that 
I  could  hear  from  that  great  distance 
shouting  and  uproar,  coming  faint  and  far, 
as  of  a  people  rejoicing.  It  was  a  fairy 
sight — the  dark  water  and  the  dark  sky 
and  the  sparkling,  level  lights  between. 
The  air  was  somehow  strongly  charged 
with  poetry  and  magic  things,  as  if  one 
stood  tiptoe  at  the  gates  of  fairyland,  and 
caught  a  glimpse  within.  I  gazed  and 
gazed  until  everything  grew  black  before 
me  save  the  row  of  frosty,  sparkling  lights 
away  to  the  left,  and  the  reds  and  greens 
at  the  harbour  mouth.  Then  I  went 
indoors  and  left  it  all.  One  must  not  see 
too  miich  of  fairyland  to-day,  if  he  have 
the  good  fortune  to  see  it  at  all,  lest  he 
see  none  of  it  tomorrow  and  the  day  after. 
Ida  W.  Pritchett,  1914. 


straight  line,  she  tautened  into  the  rigidity 
of  a  perfect  point. 

Edna  Rapallo,  1916. 


THE  POINT 
(Descriptive  Writing) 
It  was  a  huge  field,  but  the  dog  was 
covering  it  swiftly,  ranging  in  wide  circles. 
With  head  lowered  to  catch  a  scent,  and 
high-held  tail  waving  slowly  she  loped  in 
smooth,  swift  bounds  over  the  rough 
stubble.  AU  of  a  sudden  there  was  a 
change.  Her  pace  scarcely  slackened, 
but  the  care-free  ease  was  gone  from  her 
gait  and  a  certain  tensity  replaced  it. 
Her  tail  lowered,  grew  taut,  and  beat 
the  bushes  in  excited  strokes.  Gradually 
she  came  down  to  a  trot,  the  beating  of 
her  tail  grew  momentarily  more  frenzied 
and  then  lessened  to  a  convulsive  twitch- 
ing. She  was  walking  now,  slowly  and 
more  slowly,  until  finally  she  did  not  put 
her  raised  fore  foot  down  again.  Then, 
crouched  low,  head,  back,   and  tail  one 


WITH  A  SENSE  OF  DETACHMENT 
{Daily  Themes 
Every  one  has  at  some  time  the  sense 
of  a  new  appreciation  of  old  things.  It 
is  the  feeUng  of  a  moment,  when,  all  at 
once,  the  commonplace  everyday  round 
of  affairs  becomes  very  precious.  You 
feel  it  here  when  you  come  up  from  the 
station  at  night  after  having  been  away, 
perhaps  only  a  day,  but  long  enough  to 
realize  an  absence;  then,  the  lighted  halls, 
the  voices,  the  sense  of  life  within  become 
suddenly  a  rare  thing,  a  new  experience 
to  which  you  are  coming.  It  is  so  when 
you  have  been  out  for  supper  and  look 
in  for  a  moment  at  the  hall  dining-room, 
full  of  the  noise  of  chattering  and  dishes, 
and  the  bright  color  of  light  dresses.  For 
once  the  monotonous  ceremony  of  roast 
beef  and  lettuce,  in  your  sense  of  detach- 
ment from  it,  is  heightened  to  a  seemingly 
gay  festival.  So  too  is  it,  when  you  lie 
in  bed  late  of  a  morning  and  look  out 
the  window  at  the  busy  come  and  go 
of  black-gowned  students  with  their  arms 
full  of  note  books.  Lying  there,  half 
between  sleeping  and  waking  and  in- 
finitely removed  from  the  bustling  college 
day,  there  comes  to  you  suddenly  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  active,  vitally  pre- 
cious quality  of  the  everyday  experience. 
Katharine  Sergeant,  1914- 


BREAD  AND  MILK  PARTIES 
(Daily  Themes) 

"Bread  and  milk  parties"  we  caU  them, 
glorifying  the  event  by  college  parlance 
into  a  party.  They  are  really  all-the- 
year-round  affairs,  but  we  like  them  espe- 
cially in  spring  in  those  weeks  of  long 
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daylight  when  one  is  loth  to  study  or 
dress  for  dmner,  when  even  the  Tea  House 
palls  and  eating  indoors  is  a  misery. 
Then  the  best  thing  is  to  think  of  having 
one  in  the  afternoon  and  go  down  to  the 
Pike  to  buy  good  milk  and  the  proper 
sort  of  bread,  and  the  best  butter;  but  in 
extremity — and  when  the  call  comes  it 
may  not  be  denied — any  old  bread  and 
any  old  butter  will  do.  We  need  a  bowl 
apiece,  two  spoons,  and  perhaps  a  knife 
for  spreading  the  butter.  We  break  our 
bread  off  in  chunks  into  the  bowl  and, 
having  eaten,  drink  up  the  milk.  But 
now  that  we  have  acquired  "twy-eared" 
"Quimper"  bowls — Quimper  being  affec- 
tionately pronounced  as  it  would  be  in 
English — the  end  wUl  be  even  pleaaanter 
still.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how  little 
sympathy  exists  among  one's  fellow  stu- 
dents for  this  sort  of  thing.  The  Ban- 
tam's room-mate  used  to  say  shudderingly 
after  we  had  returned  from  bread  and 
milk,  that  she  couldn't  bear  it — ^the 
Bantam  smelled  so  like  a  baby;  and 
I  remember  when  once  in  an  enthusiastic 
moment  we  invited  sundry  friends  to 
partake  with  us,  and  even  provided  a 
little  something  extra  for  their  delighting, 
they  were  very  polite  but  afterwards 
all  went  up  to  dinner,  as  we  heard,  the 
party  being  an  early  affair.  Even  one 
in  whom  I  repose  great  confidence  re- 
marked the  other  night  to  comparative 
strangers  when  we  were  returning  wearily 
from  the  Tea  House  and  made  some  plain- 
tive reference  to  our  especial  indulgence: 
"They  always  are  disgusting  about  their 
food — but  especially  disgusting  about 
their  bread  and  milk."  However,  in 
spite  of  the  lack  of  sympathy,  I  think 
I  am  glad  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
bread  and  milk  parties  becoming  a  col- 
legiate habit;  after  all,  two  is  the  only 
number  for  most  good  things,  so  it  wiU 


be  just  the  Bantam  and  I  who  will  go 
down  on  the  campus  in  the  spring  with 
our  homely  fare  and  our  Quimpers. 

Helen  H.  Shaw,  1914. 


(Daily  Themes) 

She's  a  year  old  today,  my  baby  sister, 
and  I've  known  her  scarcely  three  con- 
secutive months.  I  forgot  it  was  her 
birthday  until  I  saw  it  written  on  my 
calendar.  To  tell  the  truth,  I'm  always 
forgetting  her.  People  ask  how  large 
our  fanaily  is  and  I  reply  "There  are  four 
of  us,"  and  then  after  a  moment  I  add — 
"Oh,  I  forgot  the  baby."  I  should  feel 
quite  lacking  in  family  piety  if  I  did  not 
frequently  hear  Father  mention  his  "two — 
I  mean  three — daughters."  You  see 
we've  been  a  family  of  four  for  so  long, 
and  she  is  so  new!  I  think  she's  not  all 
here  yet.  Once  when  she  had  been  ill 
and  Mother  and  Father  were  sitting  in  the 
room  with  her,  she  looked  up  quickly 
with  an  expression  of  umnistakable 
recognition,  as  if  some  one  had  entered 
and  was  standing  by  her  crib,  just  as  she 
does  when  Mother  comes  to  her  in  the 
mornings.  But  the  door  had  not  been 
opened,  and  Mother  and  Father  had  not 
moved.  Perhaps  it  was  one  of  her  little 
angel  friends  who  people  the  heaven  that 
still  lies  about  her.  The  clouds  of  glory 
are  as  yet  too  mistily  thick  for  us  to  feel 
near  her.  She  too,  as  well  as  myself, 
must  do  a  deal  of  forgetting  before  we 
shall  any  of  us  be  used  to  being  five. 
Evelyn  W.  Shaw,  1914. 


UPON  BEING  TWENTY 
(Daily  Themes) 
Tomorrow   I   shall   be   twenty.      To- 
morrow I   shall  no   doubt   quite  under- 
stand Rabbi  Ben  Ezra.      Of  course  at 
sixteen  I  considered  myself  "grown  up'.' 
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and  to  a  friend  who  is  my  junior  by  a 
few  months  wrote  of  the  tragedy  of 
"Standing  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet." 

But  twenty!  "I  feel  chilly  and  grown 
old."  At  twenty  my  grandmother  had 
two  children.  If  tomorrow  a  quiz  is 
still  my  most  serious  problem,  and  if 
I  still  race  breathlessly  over  a  smooth 
stretch  of  road,  yet  I  shall  be  twenty. 
Never  shall  I  again  be  a  girl  in  my  teens; 
instead,  in  one  little  year  I  shall  be  twenty- 
one.  Soon  I  shall  be  thirty,  then  forty, 
fifty  before  I  can  realize  it.  Old  age  is 
fiying  fairly  upon  me.  I  shall  be  twenty 
tomorrow. 

Margaret  Haskell,  1916. 


SUNDAY 
(Second  Year  English) 
We  opened  the  door  to  meet  the  invig- 
ourating  discomfort  of  an  icy  and  impetu- 
ous blast  of  wind,  and  to  be  blinded  by  the 
intense  clearness,  the  unbearable  bright- 
ness of  the  afternoon.  The  air  itself, 
whitely  luminous,  was  saturated  with 
stmlight,  so  that  the  dark  college  build- 
ings were  blocked  against  its  golden 
invisibility,  with  an  added  beauty  of 
slashed  line  and  satisfactorily  contrasted 
black  and  white.  Their  sunlit  green 
roofs  sparkled  like  the  silver  path  of  the 
moon  on  the  surface  of  a  green  sea.  The 
sky,  the  air,  the  early  white  moon  all 
shone  with  the  radiance  of  the  sun; 
as  the  Ught  struck  the  glass  the  window- 
panes  flamed  fervently.  The  sky  glittered, 
interminably  and  intensely  blue.  Large, 
whitely  outlined  clouds  fled  across  it, 
white  clouds  with  swollen  gray  centers, 
as  though  great  smoky  locomotives  were 
pufiing  away  behind  them.  Sounding 
above  the  variable  thunder  of  the  wind 
like  high  staccato  notes  amid  the  roar  of 


the  bass,  the  wild  leaves  scuffled  across 
the  paths  before  the  frantic  rush  of  the 
wind,  as  it  swirled  swiftly  in  circles  like 
a  monstrous  and  unseen  bird  swooping 
down  upon  the  land.  Half  frightened 
by  the  wild  clamour  of  the  leaves  and  the 
loud  menace  of  the  wind,  half  ashamed 
before  the  naked  glory  of  the  day,  we 
came  in  alive,  quick  in  the  soul,  happy. 
J.  Branham,  1916. 


MY  FAVORITE  HERO 

(First  Year  English) 
My  hero  belonged  to  an  exclusive  race, 
yet  he  "became  all  things  to  all  men." 
He  was  a  Roman  citizen,  yet  he  suffered 
the  indignity  of  imprisonment.  He  was 
a  lawyer,  carefully  trained  by  the  fore- 
most doctors  in  rabbinical  circles,  but  he 
gave  up  his  profession  to  become  a  foreign 
missionary.  He  was  an  orator  and  easily 
a  leader  among  men,  but  he  became  an 
itinerant  preacher  and  a  servant.  As 
a  lawyer,  he  might  have  commanded  a 
salary;  but  as  a  preacher  he  earned  his 
livelihood  by  tent-making.  He  was  a 
man  with  a  purpose  which  he  unflinch- 
ingly carried  out  in  spite  of  perils  on  land 
and  sea.  Scourgings,  stonings,  imprison- 
ments and  shipwrecks  were  not  able  to 
daunt  his  courage.  He  was  bold,  out- 
spoken and  fearless,  but  never  reckless 
or  foolhardy.  He  was  relentless  in  his 
fight  against  sin,  and  firm  with  those  who 
erred;  yet  he  was  tender,  sympathetic, 
patient  and  long-suffering  with  those  who 
were  weak.  His  himulity  in  service; 
his  "love  for  the  brethren;"  his  pride 
in  the  gospel;  hisfear  of  God;  his  courage; 
his  supreme  endurance  and  his  sacrifice 
were  qualities  of  the  highest  type  of  hero. 
He  was  Saul  of  Tarsus,  a  "Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews;"  but  he  died  "Paul,  a 
prisoner,"  for  the  gospel's  sake. 

M.  Marshall. 
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A    SONG 
(Daily  Themes) 

"My  love  is  king  in  Romany" 

The  vagrant  path  leads  far, 
The  gypsy's  will  is  a  long  steep  hill, 

But  he  follows  a  constant  star. 

"My  love  is  king  ia  Romany," 

The  dusty  woods  are  long 
On  the  weary  tramp  to  a  distant  camp. 

But  gypsy  speech  is  song. 

"My  love  is  king  in  Romany;" 

Stone  walls  shut  out  the  wind, 
Yet  dreams  are  sown  by  the  breeze  sky 
blown — 

We  wander  unconfined. 

"My  love  is  king  in  Romany;" 

A  sheltered  hearth  burns  bright. 
But  the  hollow  deep  of  a  pool  asleep 

Holds  half  the  flaming  night. 

"My  love  is  king  in  Romany;" 

What  needs  a  monarch  more! 
A  leaning  sail  before  the  gale? 

All  roads  lead  to  the  shore. 

Jean  M.  Baichelor,  1914. 


WIND  IN  A  BLUE  SKY 

{Verse  Composition) 

A  quivering  of  the  poplar  tree, 

A  tattered  fragment  of  a  cloud. 
And  up  where  it's  alone  and  free 
I  know  the  wind's  ablowing  loud. 

Sometimes  when  I  am  sad  I  pray 
That  it  may  blow  the  world  away. 

Evelm  W.  Shaw,  1914. 
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BRYN    MAWR   STUDENTS'   ASSOCIATION   FOR   SELF-GOVERNMENT 
The  officers  for  the  year  1913-1914 

President,  Maby  Coolidge,  1914. 
Vice-President,  Ida  Pritchett,  1914. 
Secretary,  Carlotta  Taber,  1915. 
Treasurer,  Ruth  Aldbn,  1916. 

Executive  Board. 
Mart  Coolidge,  1914. 
Ida  Pritchett,  1914. 
Elizabeth  B.  Smith,  1915. 
Harriet  Bradford,  1915. 
Mis3  Edwards,  graduate  student. 

*  *     ♦ 

UNDERGRADUATE  ASSOCIATION 

President — Laura  Delano,  1914. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Dorothea  May  Moore,  1915. 

Secretary — Adrienne  Kenyon,  1915. 

Assistant  Treasurer — Margaret  Perley  Dodd,  1916. 

The  Undergraduate  Association  has  been  especially  busy  this  year  since  preparation 
for  May  Day  has  been  added  to  its  other  activities.  The  Students'  Council  did  not 
meet  during  the  year,  but  many  committees  have  been  sent  to  Miss  Thomas  to  discuss 
orals,  the  Tea  House,  the  present  exercise  system  and  other  matters  brought  up  before 
the  association  meetings.  Four  concerts  provided  by  the  music  committee  were  well 
supported  and  unusually  deUghtful.  The  artists  included  the  Rich  Quartet,  Harold 
Bauer,  David  and  Clara  Mannes,  Mrs.  Edith  Hatcher  Harcum  and  Noah  H.  Swayne. 
The  Students'  Building  Committee  has  been  reorganized  to  consist  of  two  members  from 
each  class  in  place  of  the  joint  alumnse  and  undergraduate  committee.  The  Association 
expressed  the  desire  that  a  thousand  dollars  of  the  May  Day  funds  be  given  to  Wellesley 
College  and  the  remainder  of  the  money  raised  be  given  to  the  endowment  fund.  This 
plan  was  approved  by  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  College. 

A.  K. 

*  *    * 

CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

President — Josephine  Niles. 
Vice-President — Euzabeth  Colt. 
Treasurer — Emily  Noyes. 
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Assistant  Treasurer — Agnes  Smith. 
Secretary — ^Agnes  Gbabau. 

The  past  year  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  Association  has  been  one  of  increasing 
interest  and  activity.  The  philanthropic  interests  have  been  much  the  same  as  formerly, 
— Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell's  work  in  Labrador,  Miss  Tsuda's  school  in  Japan, the  Daily  Vaca- 
tion Bible  School  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Tonomura's  Medical  Mission  in  Tokyo  and  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Summer  Camp.  For  two  years  the  Association  has  been  supporting  a  secre- 
tary of  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federation  in  a  "foyer"  in  Geneva.  It  has,  like- 
wise contributed  this  year  towards  a  playground  at  Haverford.  The  excellent  classes  at 
Kensington  and  the  work  in  Philadelphia  hospitals  has  been  carried  on  as  usual.  The 
Sunday  services  and  the  mid-week  meeting  have  been  very  interesting  and  well  attended 
throughout  the  year.  The  Committee  for  Maids'  Classes  has  been  especially  successful 
in  interesting  the  maids  and  has  done  very  good  work.  During  the  Christmas  holidays 
five  delegates  were  sent  to  the  Student  Volunteer  Convention  held  at  Kansas  City  and 
it  is  felt  that  the  Association  gained  much  from  the  inspiration  of  this  convention. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that,  in  an  organization  so  broad  and  inclusive,  there  are 
many  difficult  problems  every  year  and  that  every  year  the  problems  become  more 
difficult.  But  every  year  in  its  history  the  Association  has  met  its  problems  and  its 
influence  has  grown  steadily  stronger  and  deeper.  It  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  vital 
part  of  college  life  and  the  surest  guarantee  of  its  promise  for  the  future  is  the  increase 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  college  during  the  four  years  of  its  existence. 

J.  N. 

*    *    * 

THE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

President^-LEAB.  T.  Cadbtiby,  1914. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Mary  G.  Branson,  1916. 

Out-Door  Manager — Isolde  T.  Zeckwer,  1915. 

In-Door  Manager — Alice  C.  Miller,  1914. 

Secretary — ^Eleanor  Dotjohertt,  1915. 

Physical  Director — Miss  Applebbe. 

Although  the  Lower  Hockey  Field  has  been  frequently  reviled  because  it  is  foggy 
in  the  autumn,  and  is  heated  by  hot-air  pipes  in  winter  (which  Miss  Hedges  denies) ,  and 
is  muddy  in  the  spring,  it  has  been  the  college  playground  this  year.  Partly  because 
of  the  new  exercise  rules  requiring  three  periods  of  exercise  every  week  and  partly 
because  of  real  interest,  the  field  was  crowded  all  the  fall  by  the  second  and  third  hockey 
teams.  During  the  winter  the  hot-air  pipes  must  have  been  out  of  order  for  we  had  a 
long  season  of  fine  skating. 

Haverford  College  laughed  loudly  because  we  began  to  clear  away  snow  in  the  middle 
of  the  blizzard,  but  afterwards  we  had  a  beautiful  sheet  of  ice  and  they  had  none.  One 
night,  thanks  to  some  zealous  Freshmen,  we  had  a  carnival.  The  Bryn  Mawr  Band 
good  naturedly  played  old-fashioned  tunes  for  the  slow  skating  waltzes  and  Joseph 
with  his  workmen  kept  a  large  fire  blazing,  while  we  skated  romantically  in  its  flickering 
light. 
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This  spring,  there  are  three  basket-ball  fields  as  well  as  all  the  track  equipmen 
on  the  Lower  Field,  for  the  Upper  Field  is  being  kept  fresh  for  May  Day. 

The  hockey  season  was  unusually  long  this  year,  in  spite  of  a  new  rule  not  to  post- 
pone games.  The  second  and  third  team  cups  were  won  by  1914  before  Thanksgiving, 
but  the  first  teams  played  six  games,  before  1914  finally  scored  one  goal,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  matches.  The  'Varsity  played  a  goodly  number  of  teams,  but  nothwithstand- 
ing  this  practice  it  was  badly  defeated  by  All  Philadelphia. 

A  mock  faculty  game  was  played  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  1914-1915  matches, 
but  even  that  ended  in  a  tie. 

In  tennis  1915  won  the  singles,  and  Margaret  Thompson,  1917,  the  individual  cup. 
The  doubles  wiU  be  played  off  this  spring. 

The  swimming  meet  was  won  by  1917.  Their  victory  was  largely  due  to  unusu- 
ally good  diving,  while  other  champions  of  recent  years  have  depended  on  the  races  for 
points. 

1915  won  the  water-polo  championship.  For  the  first  time  we  have  had  a  'Varsity 
game  in  this  sport  which  played  the  alumnae. 

The  gymnasium  contest  was  extraordinarily  good.  Old  English  dances  were 
substituted  for  marching  tactics,  and  all  apparatus  work,  as  well  as  each  "class  stunt," 
was  secretly  arranged  by  the  captains. 

The  daring  of  the  1916  team  startled  the  audience  several  times;  for  instance,  when 
one  blue  figure  suddenly  inverted  itself  in  mid-air  between  two  swaying  ropes.  The 
originality  and  difficulty  of  their  work  on  the  horse  and  parallel  bars  was  defeated  only 
by  the  better  form  of  the  Freshmen  in  their  less  complicated  but  well  controlled  per- 
forming. Originality,  however,  pressed  hard  on  form,  for  1917  won  the  contest  by 
only  one-half  point. 

Basket-ball  and  track  championships  are  still  to  be  decided  for  this  season.  1914 
holds  the  basket-ball  cup  at  present,  and  1915  the  track  cup. 

A  new  method  of  awarding  honours,  and  some  new  honours,  were  instituted  last 
spring  on  "Cup  Day,"  the  Wednesday  of  Commencement  week.  After  the  Alumnse- 
'Varsity  basket-ball  game,  all  the  awards  of  the  year  were  formally  made.  Eleanor 
B.  Allen,  1914,  cheer-leader-elect  was  given  a  megaphone  and  Carlotta  Taber,  1915, 
official  hostess  to  all  visiting  teams,  received  a  white  apron  decked  with  yellow  bows. 
A  committee  of  the  best  dressed  students  in  college,  with  Dean  ReUly  as  chakman, 
awarded  1908  the  prize  of  a  basket  of  daisies  for  the  most  effective  costumes  in  the 
Alumnas  parade. 

Then  the  cups  were  presented,  among  them  a  beautiful  new  one  given  by  Miss 
Applebee,  for  the  annual  Alumnse-'Varsity  basket-ball  game.  Last  of  all,  yeUow  ties 
were  awarded  to  students  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  and  the  'Varsity  captains, 
seemed  to  have  contributed  definitely  to  the  standard  of  good  plajring  and  fine  sports- 
manship. 

The  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  has  stirred  even  the  lazy  and  moved  them  out- 
of-doors,  make  us  feel  that  we  must  have  the  new  Hockey  Field  which  is  already  on 
the  plans  of  the  college.  It  is  to  be  placed  between  the  Lower  Field  and  the  Power  House, 
both  fields  are  to  be  well  under-drained,  and  three  new  tennis  courts  will  be  cut  in  the 
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hill  below  the  professors'  houses.      We  hope  that  these  sorely-needed  improvements 

will  soon  be  made  on  the  grounds  and  not  merely  on  paper,  so  that  all  who  care  to  play 

shall  be  able  to  play. 

L.  T.  C. 
*     *     * 

THE  GRADUATE   CLUB 

President — Helen  R.  Steward. 
Vice-President — Agnes  Borthwick. 
Secretary — Loele  Stecher. 

To  the  undergraduate  mind  the  Graduate  Club  is  always  a  puzzling  phenomenon . 
Apparently  an  organization  of  women  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  profession 
of  learning,  it  seems  to  come  to  public  notice  only  in  connection  with  teas  and  receptions. 
One's  first  Freshman  notion  of  the  Club  is  formed  while  watching  from  the  landing 
of  the  Denbigh  staircase  sundry  members  of  the  Faculty  taking  the  Graduates  out  to 
supper.  As  each  month  one  sees  professors  and  their  seminary  students  wander  down 
to  Radnor  or  over  to  Rockefeller  for  the  informal  tea  and  talk,  one  gradually  stops 
watching  them  from  the  study  window,  and  gives  up  commenting  on  the  decay 
of  learning. 

If,  however,  one  somehow  gains  admittance  to  a  lecture  of  the  Graduate  Club, 
one  receives  quite  a  different  impression.  Especially  at  the  meeting  at  which  President 
Thomas  each  year  addresses  the  Club  and  the  women  of  the  Faculty  and  Staff,  the  dis- 
cussion is  earnest  and  enthusiastic.  The  subject  this  year  was  Women  Scholars  and  the 
New  Freedom,  a  theme  that  was  more  than  once  referred  to  again  in  those  pleasant 
general  conversations  around  the  Deanery  fire. 

Other  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Graduate  Club  were  as  follows:  Dr.  WiUiam 
H.  Davis  of  Harvard  explained  most  lucidly  various  Theories  of  Coral  Formation.  Dr. 
Gregory  Dexter  Walcott,  of  Hamlin  College,  spoke  on  The  Point  of  View  in  Philosophy. 
Dr.  Ernest  von  Dorschiitz,  Exchange  Professor  at  Harvard,  from  Halle,  gave  a  very 
scholarly  exposition  of  The  Religious  Conditions  in  Rome  During  the  First  Century. 

For  its  last  lecture  the  Club  was  most  fortunate  in  secm*ing  Dr.  Scott  of  our  own 
faculty,  who  made  her  subject.  The  Nature  of  Mathematical  Reasoning,  delightful  and 
keenly  interesting  even  to  the  unmathematical  among  her  audience. 

The  more  informal  activities  of  the  Club  consisted  of  a  moving-picture-vaudeville 
performance  at  the  party  to  the  Seniors,  and  of  an  entirely  rejuvenated  Fellowship 
Dinner.  Instead  of  the  usual  affair  which  had  the  reputation  of  being  "nothing  more 
exciting  than  college  dinner  with  olives,"  Janet  Howell,  as  toast-mistress,  planned  a  sort 
of  class  supper  with  special  songs,  stunts  and  games.  The  Fellows  chose  their  univer- 
sities by  pinning  the  flag  on  the  map  of  Europe  in  tail-on-the-donkey  fashion;  they  ran 
around  the  table,  proved  their  right  to  a  Fellowship  by  passing  various  tests  for  the 
feeble-minded  and  finally  received  much  frivolous  advice  from  Mrs.  Smith.  The  dinner 
ended  with  the  singing  of  Here's  To  You  to  each  graduate  as  she  selected  from  a  big 
loving  cup,  instead  of  a  daisy,  an  olive. 
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SCIENCE   CLUB 

President — ^Ella  Oppbnhbimer. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Marguerite  Darkow. 

The  Science  Club  haa  held  three  very  interesting  informal  meetings  this  year, 
when  it  has  been  addressed  by  men  doing  scientific  research  on  the  methods  and  results 
of  their  work. 

Dr.  Meigs  of  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Philadelphia  spoke  on  "Modern  Physical  and 
Chemical  Theories  of  Muscular  Contraction;"  Dr.  Auer  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
gave  a  lecture  on  "Anaphylaxis;"  Dr.  Tennent  of  Bryn  Mawr  gave  an  account  of  "Life 
in  a  Melanesian  Village,"  based  on  observations  he  had  made  during  his  expedition  to 
Australia  under  the  Carnegie  Institute.  Besides  these,  the  Science  Club  has  held  two 
public  meetings,  one  of  which  was  addressed  by  Professor  Ulric  Dahlgren  of  Princeton 
University  on  "The  Production  of  Light  by  Animals,"  the  other  by  Professor  Brashear 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  on  "The  Value  of  Astronomy."  On  the  whole,  the  year 
has  been  very  successful,  the  meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  the  lectures 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 

E.  0. 

*     *     * 

THE  ENGLISH  CLUB 

President — Helen  Hastings  Shaw,  1914. 
Members — Jean  Muriel  Batchblor,  1914. 

Mart  Lowell  Coolidge,  1914. 

Jean  Scobie  Davis,  1914. 

Winifred  Goodall,  1914. 

Amy  Gordon  Hamilton,  1913. 

Florence  Gage  Hatton,  1915. 

Mabtha  Barlow  Hobson,  1914. 

Olga  Elizabeth  Brbdow  Kellt,  1913. 

Susan  Farley  Nichols,  1915. 

Katharine  Sergeant,  1914. 

Evelyn  Wells  Shaw,  1914. 

Sarah  Rozet  Mather  Smith,  1915. 
^nd  Semester — Harriet  Bradford,  1915. 
Mart  Albertson,  1915. 

The  English  Club  has  met  informally  throughout  the  year  almost  every  fortnight. 
One  meeting  was  devoted  to  reading  aloud  daily  themes  of  last  year's  and  this  year's 
class,  another  to  reading  and  discussing  dramatic  monologues.  At  a  recent  meeting 
the  club  was  interested  in  reading  "The  Dream  of  John  Ball"  of  Morris. 

On  December  12th,  Professor  Lane  Cooper  lectured  before  the  club  and  its  guests 
on  "The  Importance  of  the  Classics."  This  was  a  well  attended  and  successful  meeting. 
The  second  formal  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  on  February  27th,  when  Miss  Edith 
Wyatt  lectured  on  "Democracy  in  English  Prose."     Miss  Wyatt  is  a  former  student 
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of  this  college,  so  that  we  were  doubly  glad  to  hear  her.    Her  lecture  was  most  interest- 
ing and  clever. 

It  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  members  that  there  is  not  in  college  now,  perhaps,  a 
desire  for  such  an  organization  as  the  English  Club.  Most  of  the  members  write  for 
courses  in  which  they  are  extremely  interested,  but  they  feel  in  consequence  disinclined 
to  do  additional  work  for  the  club.  Also  the  large  number  of  members  whose  one  con- 
nection is  often  simply  that  of  having  received  the  same  mark  in  their  Enghsh  com- 
position work  does  not  tend  to  make  discussion  spontaneous  or  stimulating. 

In  these  next  years,  however,  the  EngMsh  Club  may  either  in  another  form  prove 
useful  and  inspiring  to  its  members,  or,  having  died  of  inanition,  may  rise  again  re-created 
by  some  fresh  enthusiasm. 

H.  H.  S.,  '14. 
*     *     * 

BRYN  MAWR  CHAPTER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COLLEGE  EQUAL  SUFFRAGE 

LEAGUE 

President — Ethel  C.  Dunham,  1914. 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer — Edna  Rapallo,  1915. 
Secretary — Juliet  Branham,  1916. 
Members  of  the  Board — Eleanor  B.  Allen,  1914. 
LuciLE  Davidson,  1915. 

In  the  year  1913-14  the  membership  of  the  Chapter  has  been  increased  by  individual 

canvassing  so  that  it  includes  220  undergraduates,  graduates  and  members  of  the  faculty. 
The  officers  and  members  of  the  board  gave  a  tea  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the 
new  members  of  the  Chapter.  Monthly  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  informal 
talks  have  been  given.  Dean  ReiUy  made  a  report  of  the  National  Suffrage  Convention 
in  Washington  to  which  the  Bryn  Mawr  Chapter  had  the  privilege  of  sending  two  dele- 
gates. In  the  first  semester,  Mrs.  Morris  N.  Hepburn,  President  of  the  Connecticut 
Equal  Suffrage  League,  lectured  before  the  college  under  the  auspices  of  the  College 
League  and  in  the  second  Semester  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  Dr.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw  as  the  speaker.  A  reception  was  held  in  Rockefeller  Hall  following  the  lecture 
so  that  the  members  of  the  Chapter  might  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Dr.  Shaw. 
From  the  attendance  at  the  lectures  and  steady  increase  in  membership  the  League 
feels  that  the  suffrage  cause  is  gaining  strength  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  feels  ground  for 
encom'agement  for  future  work. 

E.  C.  D.,  1914- 

*  *  * 

DEBATING  SOCIETY 

The  Debating  Society  tried  a  new  plan  this  year  to  promote  greater  rivalry  between 
the  teams.  Everyone  who  was  willing  to  debate  once  during  the  year  was  urged  to 
join  the  society.  The  members  were  then  divided  by  lot  and  two  societies  formed. 
Lucile  Davidson  was  elected  president  of  the  second  society.   One  club  proposes  the 
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subject  each  time  and  the  other  has  the  choice  of  sides.  This  plan  has  made  the  work 
of  the  president  and  debating  committees  a  great  deal  easier  this  year,  but  the  division 
is  so  arbitrary  that  many  girls  have  no  idea  which  society  they  belong  to.  There  is 
some  talk  of  division  by  odd  and  even  classes  next  year. 

The  three  debates  have  been  a  decided  improvement  on  those  of  last  year,  and  each 
has  been  an  improvement  on  the  one  before  it.  Some  members  of  the  society  have 
hopes  that  next  year  we  may  be  strong  enough  to  challenge  Vassar.  The  debate  sub- 
jects have  been  suffrage,  recognition  of  Huerta,  and  restricted  immigration.  In  the 
last  debate  the  opposing  teams  succeeded  for  the  first  time  in  keeping  to  the  same 
definition  of  the  subject  throughout  and  in  answering  each  other's  arguments.  Quite 
an  interest  was  shown  in  the  debate  and  there  was  good  speaking  from  the  floor  after- 
wards. 

With  more  frequent  debates  and  some  scheme  which  shall  promote  keener  rivalry 
between  the  two  sides  we  ought  next  year  to  have  really  good  debating  here. 

K.  D. 
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'Leviore  Plectro" 


AARON 

Younger  brothers  are  a  proverbial 
nuisance,  and  yet  to  mine  I  owe  all  that 
I  shall  ever  know  of  one  special  kind  of 
a  good  time.  This  is  how  it  happened. 
When  we  were  small,  Helen  and  I  played 
dolls,  and  scorned  the  rude  sport  of  the 
wild  Indians  our  brothers,  yelling  around 
their  wigwam  down  in  the  pasture  or 
lassoing  Gyp,  the  billy-goat,  from  the 
backs  of  cantering  ponies.  In  those 
days,  Aaron  was  a  mere  toddler  at  the 
sand  pile,  with  petticoats  and  a  nurse. 
But  now  all  that  is  changed. 

"Come  along,  Sis,"  says  Aaron,  pok- 
ing his  freckled  face  and  yellow  sunburnt 
head  into  my  window  at  the  Lake  of 
a  fine  August  morning. 

"I  can't." 

"Oh  now,  do."  Mysteriously:  "I  saw 
old  Mrs.  Duncan  coming  down  the  road 
a  minute  ago,  and  if  you  don't  beat  it 
along  with  me  mother'll  have  you  on 
the  porch  playing  bridge  with  'em.  You 
know." 

"I  have  to  do  German." 

"Bring  your  book,  if  you  want  to,  I'll 
carry  the  Die."  This  is  not  as  disinter- 
ested as  it  sounds,  for  the  Die,  he  knows, 
has  its  uses  other  than  academic.  It 
is  an  excellent  thing  for  ballast  in  the 
row-boat,  and,  well  grounded  in  sand, 
makes  a  good  landing  place  for  the  fleet. 
Similarly,  Aaron  admits  an  umbrella  on 
our  expeditions  while  he  frowns  on  a 
silk  sunshade,  and  the  reason  of  this 
I  will  explain  hereafter. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  is,   that  having 


secured  a  lunch  of  thick  bread  and  jelly 
and  luscious  red  tomatoes  in  their  skins — 
a  favorite  combination  with  us — we 
stealthily  depart  by  the  back  door,  and 
within  actual  sound  of  Mrs.  Duncan's 
majestic  small-talk  slip  through  the 
bushes  down  the  bank  to  the  boat. 
Then  I  push  off  as  Aaron  unties  the  rope 
and  leaps  in  with  a  tremendous  shock 
that  sets  the  whole  craft  eddying  crazily 
round  and  round.  To  right  us,  I  tug 
my  oar,  now  forward  now  back,  Aaron 
wielding  his,  and  at  the  same  time  vehe- 
ment in  whispered  exhortation: 

"The  other  way,  the  other  way!  No, 
you  poor,  deluded  crumb,  back  your 
oar!"  When  we  were  children,  William, 
my  other  brother,  never  dared  "boss" 
me.  Now,  I  row  assiduously  at  Aaron's 
command.  Finally,  we  reach  the  little 
island.  Here  we  disembark,  and  estab- 
lish ourselves,  Aaron  with  the  fleet 
(which  came  with  us,  by  the  way,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  row-boat),  I  with  my 
German.  Needless  to  say,  however, 
that  the  Die.  is  very  soon  fulfilling  its 
destiny  as  a  boat-landing,  and  I  am 
entrusted  with  the  management  of 
Aaron's  second  largest  sail-boat,  and 
get  her  going  fairly  well,  until  a  puff 
of  wind  down  the  lake  topples  her  over 
and  wets  the  sails. 

In  the  afternoon  we  strike  across  the 
woods,  I  turning  aside  for  pebbles  and 
pinecones  and  bits  of  fern  growth,  till 
Aaron's  cap  is  fiUed,  and  we  have  to  tie 
up  the  sleeves  of  his  sweater  to  hold 
the  rest.     Aaron  himself  is  solely  on  the 
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lookout  for  Indian  arrow-heads.  He 
always  hunts  for  them,  no  matter  where 
we  are  walking — at  home  or  in  Michigan, 
for  he  says,  you  don't  know  what  heaps 
of  Indians  there  were  around  everywhere, 
in  those  times.     And  perhaps  I  don't. 

Well  we  find  a  gull's  nest,  and  then 
roU  luxuriously  down  a  sand-hill— billows 
of  soft,  yielding  velvet.  And  we  end 
our  day's  adventure  by  sailing  trium- 
phantly down  the  lake  in  the  wake  of 
the  outspread  umbrella.  As  this  is  a 
feat  accomplished  only  in  favourable 
weather  and  by  hands  practiced  to  tilt 
the  umbrella  this  way  and  that,  to  catch 
the  veering  wind,  we  are  justly  proud  of 
it.  Then  we  scramble  out,  and  hail 
the  family  with  rejoicing — Aaron  gen- 
erously giving  me  my  due  in  the  wonder- 
ful tale  of  our  ach,ievements.  Decidedly, 
Aaron  is  an  exceptionally  nice  small 
brother. 

Winifred  Goodall,'1914. 


PHILIP  AND  THE  PIGS 
"It's  very,  very  early,"  said  I  reproach- 
fully as  I  opened  my  eyes  one  gray  winter 
morning  to  see  the  small  figure  of  my 
brother  Philip  standing  beside  my  bed. 

"Yarp,"  answered  PhiUp  cheerfully, 
"everybody's  asleep,  and  I  came  to  have 
you  tell  me  the  story  of  the  seven  little 
pigs." 

I  looked  at  him  reflectively,  he  had 
put  on  his  woolly  dressing-gown  wrong 
side  out,  and  was  standing  with  both 
feet  in  one  large  slipper.  It  was  pos- 
sible, of  course,  to  be  severe  and  refuse 
to  tell  the  story,  but  then  it  was  one  of 
my  first  mornings  at  home  and  I  believed 
in  establishing  friendly  relations  with 
members  of  the  family,  even  if  it  proved 
impossible  to  retain  them  long.  "Well," 
I  said,  "get  into  bed  with  me  first, 
Phill}',  anyway." 


Obediently  Philip  climbed  up  out  of 
the  slipper  into  my  bed,  planting  his 
elbow  firmly  in  my  chest  as  he  did  so, 
but  before  he  had  snuggled  down  com- 
fortably I  had  thought  of  a  plan.  "I 
think  it  would  be  nicer  if  you  told  me 
a  story,"  I  remarked. 

Philip  considered  a  moment.  "All 
right,"  he  said  magnanimously,  "I  will. 
What'U  it  be  about?" 

"Oh,  about  anything,"  I  said. 

"What  shall  it  be  about?"  repeated 
Philip  firmly. 

"Oh,  about  a  man,"  I  suggested  hastily. 

"All  right — there  was  a  man — there 
was  a  man  an'  his  name  was  Mr.  Jones 
an'  he  was  brave,  braver'n  Lincoln  or  the 
fireman  'n  he  went  out  walking  'n  he 
met — what  do  you  think  he  met?" 

"I  don't  know,  Philly,"  I  said,  opening 
one  eye  and  expressing  weU-feigned 
surprise. 

"Well  what  'ad  you  think?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know,"  I  repeated. 

"WeU  thmk,  then." 

"A  bear,"  I  answered  hastily. 

A  slow  smile  spread  over  Philip's  face, 
"You're  right,  it  was  a  bear.  An'  Mr. 
Jones,  he  began  to  rim;  an'  he  ran  until 
he  got  to  a  tree  an'  he  climbed  the  tree 
an'  up  in  the  tree — what  do  you  think 
he  found?" 

"I  don't — "  I  began. 

"WeU  think!"  said  Philip  severely. 

"An  eagle." 

Again  the  slow  smile.  "You're  right, 
it  was  an  eagle  an'  he  said  to  the  eagle— 
what  do  you  think  he  said  to  the  eagle?" 

"Why,  I  don't—" 

"Think—" 

"Philip,"  said  I,  at  last  thoroughly 
awake,  "I  think  I  will  tell  you  about 
the  seven  little  pigs." 

Mary  L.  Coolidge,  '14. 
(Reprinted  from  Tipyn  o'  Bob). 
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THE   IMPENITENT   TO   HIS  FRIEND 

O  Friend,  to  take  the  last  fond  gift  of  one  who  fares 
Not  in  thy  path,  do  thou  on  thy  straight  course  delay. 

He  who  stands  where  the  everlasting  fire  flares 
Sends  thee  the  primrose  plucked  along  the  way. 

Helen  H.  Shaw,  19 H. 
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